




SAN FRANCISCO 
PLANS FOR A NEW 
OPERATIC HOME 


Max Rabinoff and Local Interests 
May Combine to Establish a 
Permanent Winter Season in 
$240,000 Casino Theater Which 
Is Nearing Completion—L. E. 
Behymer on Hand to Co- 
operate Symphony Concerts 
Proposed for New Operatic 
Temple 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Feb. 16, 1917. 


HE Casino Theater, a $240,000 struc- 
ture nearing completion at the corner 

of Ellis and Mason Streets, will be made 
a home of opera and ‘concert if Max 
Rabinoff, the Boston-National impresario, 
succeeds in his plans. Rabinoff, during 
his two recent visits, held conferences 
with Charles H. Brown and the latter’s 
associates in the Palace Theater Com- 
pany, which controls the lease of the new 
theater. L: E. Behymer was with him, 
using his best endeavors to bring about 
the desired deal. The matter will be 


settled next week, when the Boston man- 
ager returns to this city. 

It is Mr. Rabinoff’s intention, accor'd- 
ing to the statements made, to produce 
opera here during the entire winter if the 
desired arrangements with the theater 
lessees can be made, and the name Metro- 
politan Opera Company of San Fran- 
cisco has been proposed. It is intended, 
too, to invite the San Francisco Musical 
Association to give the symphony con- 
certs in the new theater if it becomes 
an opera house. This would settle the 
difficulty of finding a suitable home for 
the symphony organization and would 
obviate the necessity of building a con- 
cert-hall, as lately proposed. The Casino 
will have a seating capacity of 2700. Its 
use as a motion picture house has been 
under contemplation. 


Hertz Concert 


The ninth regular concert of the sea- 
son was given by the San Francisco Or- 
chestra, Alfred Hertz conducting, in the 
Cort Theater this afternoon, with the 
following program: 





Symphony No. 2, B Minor, Borodin. Varia- 
tions and Double Fugue on a Merry Theme, 
Op. 30, Georg Schumann. Love Scene from 
“Feuersnot,’’ Richard Strauss. 


Schumann’s merry work proved of 
special interest, having never been heard 
here previously. Many a smile was pro- 
voked, and a few audible chuckles. 

With the symphony, the Hertz organi- 
zation loomed contrastedly upon our 
recollection of the Minneapolis Orchestra, 
Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, which occu- 
pied the same Cort Theater stage a 
week before. San Francisco is loyal to 
its orchestra, and the supporters of the 
latter organization gave comparatively 
small patronage to the visitors, uninten- 
tionally neglecting them, perhaps, as 
many other distinguished musical bodies 
and individuals are overlooked during 
first appearances here; but nobody who 
heard the Minneapolis Orchestra fails to 
give due praise. Long training and 
splendid equipment must be recognized. 


Some Comparisons 


However, we have in the San Fran- 
cisco orchestra a string section that 
Minneapolis can hardly rival, and the 
strings sang their own triumph in com- 
Parison as we listened with this special 
thought in mind this afternoon. In the 
brass, the local band sometimes fails to 
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JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER 
American Composer, Whose Works, by Their Distinctive and Individual Character, 


Have Placed Him in the Forefront of Our Creative Musicians. 


(See Page 16) 





TWO CHICAGO FESTIVALS 
IN BATTLE FOR PRESTIGE 





Keen Rivalry Develops Between Managements of Spring Concert 
Series —Helen Stanley, Werrenrath, Lindquest, Gabrilowitsch 
and Other Celebrities in Recitals—Campanini Worried by In- 


ability to Sail to Europe 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Feb. 24, 1917. 


AV for artistic prestige bids fair 
to develop as a result of two big 
music festivals in Chicago this spring, 
within five weeks of each other. The list 
of soloists for the Chicago Music Festi- 
val, announced early this week, was 
changed yesterday to omit the name of 
Alma Gluck. Mme. Gluck had previously 
been engaged to sing at the ninth North 


Shore Music Festival, at Northwestern 
University in Evanston, just north of the 
city limits of Chicago. The North Shore 
festival managers objected to having the 
competing festival present its leading 
artists first, so Mme. Gluck’s name has 
been dropped from the list of soloists for 
the earlier festival. The Chicago Sym- 


phony Orchestra, which is giving the 
April festival, is superseded at Evans- 
ton by the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, and Emil Oberhoffer succeeds 
Frederick Stock as orchestral director. 
The Chicago Music Festival, as an- 
nounced in the Fall Issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, will be given in the Audi- 
torium Theater during the week of April 
23 to present the Mahler “Symphony of 
a Thousand.” This will be given three 
times; one night will be devoted to an all- 
Wagner program; and one evening to a 
miscellaneous program. The soloists an- 
nounced this week, omitting the name of 
Alma Gluck, are Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, Mabel Garrison, Inez Barbour, 
Adelaide Fischer, Margaret Keyes, 
Susanna Dercum, Lambert Murphy, 
Reinald Werrenrath and Clarence White- 
hill. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
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COLUMBIA WILL 
2 INCLUDE OPERA 
= IN CURRICULUM 





politan, Series of Performances 
Will Be Given in Big Gymna- 
sium During the Summer 
Session—Project to Be Con- 
ducted in Connection with 
Department of Choral and 
Church Music 


OLUMBIA University’s next summer 

session will embrace a season of grand 
opera, according to an announcement 
made last Sunday by Professor James 
C. Egbert, director of the session. Its 
decision to incorporate opera into the 
regulation six weeks’ schedule consti- 
tutes an important stride in a new di- 


rection as well as a revelation of a 
fast increasing tendency on the part of 
large academic institutions to concede 
music something like its rightful place 
in the curriculum. Educators all over 
the country may follow the progress of 
the new course with close interest, for 
it is something in the nature of a test 
case. The giving of grand opera by a 
university within its own walls has not 
been attempted in the past. 

The project will be included in the de- 
partment of choral and church music and 
will have as musical director, Eduardo 
Petri, director of the chorus school of 
the Metropolitan Opera, and himself a 
Master of Arts of Columbia. The Sum- 
mer Season Grand Opera Company, as 
it is called, is not yet complete as to 
members, nor is Mr. Petri ready at pres- 
ent to announce the operas that will be 
performed. The director has, it is said, 
been assured of the sympathy and co- 
operation of the Metropolitan Company. 

Says Mr. Petri, “It is the desire of 
Professor Egbert and myself to obtain 
talent that will attract not only the 
8000 or more students who come to Co- 
lumbia from all over the country for the 
summer course, but also that part of the 
music-loving public which may remain 
in the city during the summer months.” 

The Columbia gymnasium, which is to 
be used as an opera house, will accom- 
modate about 2500 persons. Special 
scenery will be painted for the operas. 
Concerts, oratorios and other musical 
events will be given at Columbia as in 
past years. 


GALLI-CURCI’S TRIUMPH 


New Yorkers Go to Albany to Hear 
Soprano’s First Eastern Concert 
[From a Staff Correspondent] 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 27.—Making her 
first public appearance in the East after 
her triumphs with the Chicago Opera 
Company, Amelita Galli-Curci, the color- 
atura soprano, gave a recital in Har- 
manus Bleecker Hall to-night. A party 
of New York managers and newspaper 
critics came here to witness the event. 

Beginning with Giordani’s “Caro mio 
ben” and Bononcini’s “Per la gloria,” 
Mme. Galli-Curci quickly won her hear- 
ers by smooth legato singing and by her 
ingratiating personality. Arias by Mo- 
zart and Rossini paved the way for her 
first coloratura aria, the familiar Bell 
Song from “Lakmé,” in which she elec- 
trified her hearers. The ovation that 
followed her singing was unique in local 
musical annals. As encores Mme. Galli- 
Curci sang “Last Rose of Summer” and 
“Home, Sweet Home,” playing her own 
accompaniments charmingly. 

Mme. Galli-Curci sang engalatte Eight- 
eenth Century Pastourelles, Grieg’s 
“Solveig’s Song,” a number from Auber’s 
“Manon” in French and two colorful 
chansons by Alvarez and Alabieff. Homer 
Samuels played artistic accompaniments. 
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TWO CHICAGO FESTIVALS 
IN BATTLE FOR PRESTIGE 
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will be enlarged from its normal mem- 
bership of ninety to 150 for the Mahler 
Symphony, and six choral societies will 
unite in a grand festival chorus. Fred- 
erick Stock will conduct. 

The ninth North Shore Music Festival 
will be given during the week of May 28, 
with the entire Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, a festival chorus of 600 sing- 
ers, a young women’s chorus of 300 
voices, and a children’s chorus of 1500 
voices. The soloists are announced as 
follows: Sopranos, Amelita Galli-Curci, 
Alma Gluck, Marie Sundelius, Florence 
Macbeth, Marie Kaiser, Naomi Nazor; 
contraltos, Christine Miller, Frances In- 
gram; tenors, Giovanni Martinelli, Paul 
Althouse, Albert Lindquest; baritones, 
Emilio De Gogorza, Louis Graveure; 
basses, Royal Dadmun, Gustaf Holmquist. 
Five concerts will be given. In the 
repertory of works to be presented are 
Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade”; d’Indy’s 
“St. Mary Magdalen”; Herman’s “Bub- 
bling Spring”; Dvorak’s “Hundred and 
Forty-ninth Psalm”; Sullivan’s “Golden 
Legend,” and a new work by Percy 
Grainger, “The Merry Wedding.” 


Apollo Club Sings 


The Apollo Musical Club was heard 
in a recital of part-songs Monday night 
in Orchestra Hall. The program ranged 
through many different composers and 
styles. Harrison M. Wild, the conductor, 
obtained splendid effects in the more 
grandiose pieces, such as Bach’s “Sing to 
the Lord,” where there were ample vol- 
ume and well sustained rhythm. The pre- 
ponderance of women’s voices gave a lop- 
sided tonal quality to some of the selec- 
tions, but where the women sang alone, 
in three soft songs by Franz Bornschein, 
R. Huntington Woodman and Colin Tay- 
lor, they achieved a beauty of tone and 
delicacy of shading that called forth a 
volley of handclapping. 

Helen Stanley, soloist of the evening, 
scored in several French, Italian and Eng- 
lish modern songs little heard here. In 
“Farewell, Ye Mountains,” from Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc,” and in her first 
group of songs, she failed to arouse the 
enthusiasm which her warm soprano 
merited, but she won her audience with 
Burleigh’s unfailing “Deep River,” sung 
as an encore number. Her last group 
was purely delightful, especially for the 
exquisite art and tonal beauty with which 
she sang Brahms’s “Minnelied” and 
Mahler’s “Rheinlegendchen,” which were 
by far the most lovely bits on her pro- 
gram. She was forced to sing a number 
of encores after this group. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and Al- 
bert Lindquest, tenor, was heard in joint 
recital in Orchestra Hall Tuesday even- 
ing. Mr. Werrenrath’s voice was rich and 
pleasing. In Handel’s “Hear Me, Ye 
Winds and Waves,” his tone was opulent, 
but he lacked fire. The same criticism 
can be made of both singers in the duet, 
“Solenne in quest’ ora,” from Verdi’s 
“Forza del Destino,” which was sung 
sweetly, but too much like a lullaby. Mr. 
Lindquest, who has not been heard here 
for two seasons, sang with ease and 
smoothness, as if he had but to open his 
mouth for the music to float out. His 
voice was somewhat top-heavy, however, 
for his lower tones lacked fullness. 


“Pop” Concert Pleases 


For Thursday evening’s “popular” con- 
cert of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, the seventh on the series, the house 
was packed to the doors, as usual. The 
“Konigskinder” Suite, which appears on 
this week’s regular programs was includ- 
ed in the “pop” program, and also Grieg’s 
Lyric Suite, Op. 54, a Scherzo and Ro- 
manza (the Romanza had to be repeated), 
by Dohnanyi, a Gavotte and Arioso, by 
Bach; Mendelssohn’s Overture to “Fin- 
gal’s Cave”; the Vorspiel to “Lohengrin”; 
the Magic Fire Scene from “Die Walk- 
tire,” and Elgar’s March, “Pomp and Cir- 


cumstance.” These are what Chicago 
concertgoers consider “popular.” The 
audience easily digested them and 


clamored for more. Grieg’s “March of 
the Dwarfs” called out, as an encore 
number, a delicate and lovely arrange- 
ment of Beethoven’s Minuet in G Major. 
Schubert’s “Moment Musical” was played 
as an encore to the “Lohengrin” prelude. 
The concert opened with “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” unscheduled, during 
which Conductor Stock, turning his back 
to the orchestra, conducted the audience 
with such energy that he evoked a consid- 
erable volume of song. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch played a Chopin 
program in Orchestra Hall this after- 
noon before a good-sized audience. The 
funeral march of the Sonata was done as 
satisfyingly as I ever have heard it. The 


lovely fluttering of flower petals in the 
F Major Prelude called for a repeat, and 
the echo in the repeated chords of the C 
Minor Prelude was done to perfection, but 
the thunder in the bass of the D Flat 
Major Prelude sounded restrained and 
faint. Although Mr. Gabrilowitsch was 
not always careful to strike the right 
notes, his playing was so poetical that 
the audience was his from first to last. 
He played several encore numbers. 


Two Singers Make Chicago Début 


Rosalie Miller, American soprano, was 
heard in Chicago for the first time Mon- 
day afternoon at the Illinois Theater in 
a recital of modern songs. Her program 
was cosmopolitan, ranging through Grieg, 
Brahms, Reger, Wolf-Ferrari, Debussy, 
Saint-Saéns and American composers. 
She sang several songs by Elizabeth Cool- 
idge, whose protégé she is. Miss Miller 
is a capable interpreter. Her voice is 
flexible and at times very sweet, though 
not as colorful as might be wished. She 
has the requisites of a successful salon 
singer. She satisfied her audience, and 
had to sing several encores. 

Margaret Abbott, who sang a recital 
in the Ziegfeld Theater Wednesday morn- 
ing, was wrongly advertised as a soprano. 
Her voice is a pure contralto, full and 
ample. -This was her first appearance in 
Chicago, and her small audience was un- 
prepared for the musical treat she gave. 
Her lower register was rich, the upper 
registers sweet and big, and she ie. 
played admirable interpretative ability. 

Permelia Gale, contralto, and Silvio 
Scionti, pianist, were soloists for the 
Chicago Artists’ Association Tuesday af- 
ternoon in the Florentine Room of the 
Congress Hotel. Permelia Gale disclosed 
a rich, expressive contralto, which was 
especially liked in the pathetic “Song of 
a Persian Captive,” by Daniels, and 
“Japanese Death Song,” by Sharp. Mr. 
Scionti played delicately and imagina- 
tively in some Chopin numbers. His 
playing was restrained, and he used tne 
loud pedal only sparingly. es 

Ruth Breytspraak, violinist, made her 
début as a concert artist Tuesday night 
in Central Music Hall. She made a good 
impression, playing with skill and pleas- 


ing tone, although she still lacks origi-, 


nality in interpretation. She was assisted 
by Alexander Gray, baritone, who has a 
young, fresh voice, which seemed not yet 
fully matured. 


Fuller Sisters Finish Engagement 


The Misses Fuller completed their sec- 
ond week at the Playhouse, where they 
have been giving programs in costume 
of English, Irish and Scottish songs. 
With untrained voices, they make their 
appeal not so much by beauty of tone as 
by the novelty of their songs and ballads, 
which they sing to the accompaniment of 
the harp. Their costumes were tasteful, 
and they introduced their hearers to in- 
teresting folk music. They were best 
in their English songs and ballads of 
the olden time. In their Irish and Scotch 
songs their ultra-English pronunciation 
somewhat annoyed the listener, and who- 
ever heard of an “Irish song” which spoke 
of “deil” and “Johnnies”? The Misses 
Fuller were introduced to Chicago by 
Maurice Browne four years ago in the 
Little Theater, which is now on the finan- 
cial rocks. As an expression of their 
friendship to him, they are placing 50 
per cent of the receipts from to-night’s 
performance at the disposal of the Little 
Theater’s subvention fund. The Misses 
Fuller had intended to leave immediately 
after their Chicago engagement for their 
home in England, but will probably re- 
main in this country because of the dan- 
ger of crossing the war-zone. 

_ Margarete Matzenauer’s success in re- 
cital last Sunday was so great that she 
has been engaged for a grand concert on 
behalf of the House of the Good Shep- 
herd, in the Auditorium Theater, March 
25, under the patronage of Archbishop 
Mundelein of the Chicago Archdiocese. 
The Paulist Choristers, Father William 
J. Finn conducting, will be heard, and 
Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, will make his 
Chicago début at that time. 


Campanini Has His Troubles 


The danger of crossing the Atlantic 
while Germany is carrying on unrestrict- 
ed submarine warfare will keep Cleofonte 
Campanini, director-general of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, in the United 
States. “It is not possible for me to go 
to Europe this year,” he tells me. “And 
it is so hard to engage artists by corre- 
spondence, for I write and they do not 
answer, I cable and I get no reply. Even 
if I could get to Italy without being 
sunk, how could I get back again?” 
Campanini was distressed over reports 


that certain artists had been engaged 


for the pre-season tour of the Chicago 
Opera Association. “No contracts are 
signed yet, but as soon as I ask an artist 
to consider the proposition, right away 
he tells the newspapers that he is _en- 
gaged,” he explained. “The artists are 
sometimes very peculiar.” 

Rosa Olitzka, contralto, sang in a joint 
program with Lois Adley, Ida Divinoff 
and Abe Shyman for the Woman’s Aid 
for the Blind. Mme. Olitzka began her 
program with “Knowest Thou That Fair 
Land,” from “Mignon.” She moved her 
hearers to tears, with MacFayden’s 
“Cradle Song,” and had to sing several 
encores. 

Hazel Eden was soloist at a lecture- 
recital of “La Bohéme” for the Dorothy 
Meadows Drama Circle Monday after- 
noon. She sang arias of Rodolfo, Mimi 
and Musetta with tonal sweetness and 
was roundly applauded. 

The Chicago Madrigal Club, D. A. Clip- 
pinger conducting, sang at St. Peter’s 
School Hall Thursday evening, the pro- 


gram ranging from Palestrina through 
contemporary American composers. 

Margaret B. Garber, pianist-pupil. of 
Viola Cole, and Irma Richards Bliss, vo- 
cal pupil of Hanna Butler, gave a studio 
recital Friday evening. 

Leta Mae Forsaith, the girl who sang 
the réle of the child in “K6énigskinder”’ 
during the Chicago opera season so im- 
pressed the members of the South Shore 
Country Club at her recital for them last 
week that they are planning a benefit 
performance to further her musical edu- 
cation. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
played for the University Orchestral As- 
sociation Tuesday at the University of 
Chicago, giving Bach’s Concerto No. 3, 
G Major, and Tschaikowsky’s Symphony 
No. 5, E Minor. 

Hannah Rubin, sopranc, was soloist last 
Sunday for the Sinai Orchestra. Sophine 
Lobel, pianist, was soloist for Alexander 
Zukovsky’s Orchestra. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 
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come up to the Minnesota standard, but 
Conductor Hertz is constantly improv- 
ing it. He has’ accomplished wonders 
this year. 

In the concert program to-day was 
published for the first time the list of 
guarantors for this season, with about 
325 names. Accompanying the list ap- 
peared a statement of the “needs and 
purposes” of the association, signed by 
William Sproule, the president, A. B. C. 
Dohrmann, chairman of the membership 
committee, and John Parrott, vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. In an appeal to new members 
this statement is made: 

“The contributions are in hundreds of dol- 
lars from $100 upward to $5,000, which sum 
has been guaranteed by a friend who does 


not allow us to make special mention of his 
name.” 


On Tuesday evening the Flonzaley 
Quartet, unchanged from previous years 
except that the beard of Ara was gone, 
played to a good-sized audience in Scot- 
tish Rite Auditorium. The first number 
was the adagio from Beethoven’s E Flat 
Quartet, Op. 127, the one played for 
De Coppet, patron of the Flonzaleys, the 
day of his death. A Thursday evening 
concert was given for the Berkeley Mus- 
ical Association. 


A Valentine Program 


The Pacific Musical Society observed 
Valentine Day with a unique concert in 
the Palace Hotel. A trio for piano, violin 
and ’cello was played by Elizabeth Schil- 
ling, Gaetana Britt and Flori Gough, 


talented children. Betty Payne, twelve 
or thirteen years old, sang like a prima 


donna, and_ seven-year-old Catherine 
Carver played Grieg and Chopin. An 
address was made by Mrs. William 


Ritter, the popular president of the so- 
ciety. 

Yesterday morning in the Hotel St. 
Francis the San Francisco Musical Club 
enjoyed a résumé of clavier music from 
Scarlatti to Debussy, Mrs. Wallace 
Wheaton Briggs outlining the work of 
the composers. The assisting pianists 
were Clara Raubut Snyder, Mrs. Cecil 
Stone, Alberta Livernash, Mrs. John Mc- 
Gaw, Mrs. Edward Young and Gertrude 
Byrne. 

Jack Edward Hillman’s concert at- 
tracted musical society to the St. 
Francis last night. The well-known bari- 
tone sang four groups of songs, varied 
and all enjoyable, and Alfred Wallen- 
stein, cellist, played several numbers. 
Mrs. Robert Hughes at the piano assisted 
in admirable manner. 


Give Original Music 


Original music by Abbie Gerrish Jones 
was a delightful feature of “The Snow 
Queen,” a five-act fairy play with which 
the Children’s Theater, a new enterprise 
under the patronage of the Governor, 
the Mayor, the Board of Education, the 
presidents of the two universities, Mrs. 
Phebe Hearst, Madame Schumann-Heink 
and many other distinguished people, was 
laynched last Friday evening. It was in- 
terpreted by an orchestra of musicians 
from the Hertz organization, with Rudolf 
Seiger as conductor. “The Snow Queen” 
was written by Gerda Wismer Hofmann, 
sister of Hother Wismer, the noted San 
Francisco violinist, and it was produced 
under. her direction. The Children’s 
Theater is being managed by Jessica 
Colfert, successful throughout California 
as a concert manager. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





PADEREWSKI STOPS 
HIS HAVANA SERIES 


Cold Weather and Bad Business 
Deter Him— Pavlowa Dances 
without Orchestra 


HAVANA, CuBA, Feb. 16.—Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, the famous Polish pianist, 
who was advertised to give a series of 
three concerts in this city, quit our shores 
rather suddenly and did not give the last 
concert advertised. The weather was 
very cold—for this climate—during the 
period in which these concerts were to be 
given and not only affected the box-office 
receipts greatly but also the artist him- 
self, who contracted a slight attack of 


rheumatism in his arms. 

Artistically the concerts were success- 
ful. Most of the prominent musical crit- 
ics agreed with the excellence of his art, 
while others were not so enthusiastic in 
their praise as they have been in the case 
of other visiting artists. Financially the 
concerts were not so successful. It is 
said Adolfo Bracale, the impresario, had 
offered Paderewski a guarantee of $3,000 
each for a series of three concerts, with 
an option for a fourth, which Paderewski 
refused, preferring to play on a percen- 
tage basis. The audience for the opening 
concert was of medium proportions and 
Paderewski is reported to have received 
as his share about $1,500. The second 
concert was much better attended and 
netted him about $2,000. The third con- 
cert was cancelled as at this time Pade- 
rewski had contracted neuritis in his 
arms. 





The scale of prices charged was entirely 
too high to satisfy the public’s wishes. 
While Havana is in a very prosperous 
condition $8 for orchestra seats and $35 
for boxes, without admission, was a little 
too high for many. 

Anna Pavlowa, who is now at the Gran 
Teatro Nacional, opened to capacity busi- 
ness, but owing to the present political 
disturbances business has been affected 
considerably. She carries no orchestra 
this year and in that respect her per- 
formances are not up tc the standard of 
her previous visit. Her lasc performance 
will be on Feb. 25, after which she is ex- 
pected to make a tour of the province 
towns. E. F. O’B. 





Joseph Bonnet Made Honorary Member 
of American Guild of Organists 


After his recital at the Old First 
Church on Monday night, a review of 


which will appear in MUSICAL AMERICA 
next week, Joseph Bonnet, the distin- 
guished French organist, was made an 
honorary member of the American Guild 
of Organists. Walter C. Gale, the 
warden of the guild, for which Mr. Bon- 
net gave this testimonial recital, made 
the announcement after the concert. 





HARRISON M..WILD RESIGNS 


As MUSICAL AMERICA went to press a 
telegram was received from its Chicago 
correspondent that Harrison M. Wild 
had tendered his resignation as con- 
ductor of the Apollo Musical Club of 
Chicago. It is said that the club’s de- 
ficit runs into the thousands and that 
Mr: Wild offered this means of reducing 
its expenses to the extent of his salary. 
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| TEACHING COLLEGE MEN HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC 








Graduates of Princeton at Wash- 
ington’s Birthday Reunion 
First Come into Contact with 
Work of University’s New 
Music School Endowed by 
Henry C. Frick—Plans for 
Creating Positive Music-Lov- 
ers Among the Undergradu- 
ates, as Described by Alexan- 
der Russell, Recently Chosen 
Director of the Department— 


Self-Mastery the Aim of 


Training in Practical Music 
By KENNETH S. CLARK 


RADUATES of Princeton—some 400 

of us, old and young—sat in 
stately Procter Hall of the university’s 
Graduate College on Washington’s Birth- 
day and enjoyed the first fruits of a mu- 
sical harvest. This harvest, when gar- 
nered in, will constitute the most dis- 
tinctive school of music possessed by 
any American college. The seeds of the 
harvest were sown by Henry C. Frick, 
the multi-millionaire and member of 
Princeton’s board of trustees—first in 
his gift of the magnificent organ in Proc- 
ter Hall and later in his endowment of 
the music school which is to center about 
that instrument. On Alumni Day, as 
stated above, the graduates made the ac- 
quaintance of the musician who has 
been chosen as the university’s organist 
and director of music—Alexander Rus- 


sell, who performed at the organ 
throughout the alumni luncheon. 

The pleasure of the graduates was 
voiced by the toastmaster, Walter E. 
Hope, ’01, chairman of the Graduate 
Council, who, before introducing the 
speakers, said: “I want to take this oc- 
casion to express our appreciation of the 
kindness of Mr. Alexander Russell, the 
new university organist and director of 
music, in playing for us during the 
luncheon.” 

Besides performing music that showed 
off some of the potentialities of the new 
organ, Mr. Russell heightened the col- 
legiate atmosphere of the occasion by 
keeping up a running fire of Princeton 
songs, the graduates singing with the 
organ such numbers as the traditional 
Alma Mater anthem, “Old Nassau,” and 
the newer reunion song, “Going Back to 
Nassau Hall.” 


Confirmed by Trustees 


While no definite statement was made 
to the alumni concerning the aim of ‘the 
new school of music, Mr. Russell’s par- 
ticipation in the event served to give the 
graduates a personal contact with the 
movement. This article, indeed, is the 
first comprehensive account of the cam- 
paign, following MusICcCAL AMERICA’S re- 
cent exclusive announcement of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s appointment. It was not until the 
board of trustees confirmed this appoint- 
ment, some three weeks ago, that Mr. 
Russell was at liberty to describe the 
plans which he will aim to carry out 
under Mr. Frick’s endowment. 

Those who, when they first read of 
Princeton’s new music school, thought 
that this was to be merely a stereotyped 
addition to our list of conservatories, 
were utterly mistaken. Says Mr. Rus- 
sell: “If I had been asked to take charge 
of a typical musical conservatory at 
Princeton, I would not have cared to 
undertake the work. And this is not 
the purpose of Mr. Frick or of the uni- 
versity. We have enough conservatories 
in this country; in fact, we have about 
enough professional musicians—but not 
enough great ones. However, we do need 
more appreciators of music, and it is 
hoped to add materially to this number 
come year through the work at Prince- 
on.” 

In other words, the purpose of the de- 
partment will be to create what Mr. 
Russell calls “positive music-lovers.” 
He elaborates upon the theme thus: 
“Suppose that while I am on my way 
to a Philharmonic concert I encounter 
a friend whose acquaintance with good 
orchestral music has been confined to 
what he hears in the hotels and at the 
better class of ‘movie’ houses, like the 
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No. 1, Alexander Russell, Director of Princeton University’s New School of Music; No. 2, Henry C. Frick, Who Endowed the 
School; No. 3, Ernest T. Carter, Who Had Charge of Princeton’s First Accredited Music Course; No. 4, the Frick Organ 
in the Graduate School, Which Is To Be Center of New Movement; No. 5, the Late Karl Langlotz, Composer of “Old 
Nassau” and a Pioneer Musical Figure at Princeton 


Rialto. Although he likes such music 
when he runs across it, it would not oc- 
cur to him to seek it out at an orchestral 
concert, for such a thing is clearly be- 
yond his horizon. Let’s suppose, now, 
that I take him with me to the concert. 
If the program does not happen to be 
too stiff for him, he is likely, on his own 
initiative, to go to another similar con- 
cert. After he has listened to several 
of these concerts intelligently, he is 
transformed from a negative to a posi- 
tive music-lover. 


Know Why They Like 


“It is such a process that we expect to 
institute among the Princeton men. We 
frequently encounter persons who say: 
‘I don’t know anything about music, but 
I know what I like.’ Now, we want the 
undergraduates at Princeton to like mu- 
sic, and to know why they like it. 

“If I were asked to outline a system of 
conservatory study at Princeton,” con- 
tinued Mr. Russell, “that would be a 
simple matter; but, as I said, this is not 
the line along which we expect to work. 
Of course, when any man of special tal- 
ent looms up in the university, we will 
do all that we can to develop that talent. 
But what I want this to be is a school of 
self-mastery in music. 

“With all respect to the good work 
that the music schools of the various 
universities are doing, I believe that in 
many cases they are falling short of 
their possibilities in that they do not 
help the students to use their own initia- 
tive sufficiently. That is, they do not 
give the students enough practical ex- 
perience. Obviously, just as the way to 
learn to sing in public is to sing in pub- 
lic, so the way to learn to conduct an 
orchestra in public is to conduct an or- 
chestra in public. This is where the arts 
schools of the colleges are sometimes 
lacking, and it is this sort of self- 
mastery school that we hope to have at 
Princeton. 


Build Upon What Is There 


“It is not intended that I should im- 
pose upon Princeton a system of musical 
education which I may devise, but which 
may not be at all suited to the univer- 
sity’s atmosphere and its purposes. I 
mean to go slowly and to study the con- 
ditions as I go, so that, instead of bring- 
ing in something that is foreign to 
Princeton, I may build upon the musical 
structure already there. This is espe- 
cially sensible because whatever has 


Music 


been done musically in Princeton is re- 
markable in that it has not been initiated 
by the faculty, but has come spontane- 
ously from the students. We want to 
retain that spontaneity in the musical 
life and to build upon it. 

“Thus it will be my policy not to in- 
terfere in any way with the existing 
musical forces, but to help them all that 
I can. For instance, there is the or- 
chest~a of the Orphic Order; I want to 
assist it in its work, and if there is one 
man who has a particular talent for 
conducting I want to help him to make 
the most of that talent. The same ap- 
plies to the orchestra of the Triangle 
Club (the dramatic organization), to 
the glee club, the undergraduate or- 
ganist of the chapel choir and so ferth.” 

It is in co-operating with these under- 
graduate activities that the director of 
music will help bring about the school 
of self-mastery that he has in mind. 
His work along the lines of creating posi- 
tive music-lovers has already begun, 
with a series of recitals every Saturday 
afternoon on the Frick organ in the 
beautiful environment of Procter Hall 
depicted herewith. This hall seats about 
500, and Mr. Russell has high hopes 
for the future of his work in that the 
attendance, instead of dropping off after 
the novelty had worn away, has been 
kept up to a minimum of 400, and this in 
spite of the fact that the Graduate Col- 
lege is some distance from the center of 
undergraduate life. Besides the gather- 
ing of students, the programs have at- 
tracted faculty members, townsfolk and 
persons from the surrounding coun- 
try, thus helping to make Princeton a 
music center in the midst of a singularly 
music-less region. 


To Give Music Talks 


The latter part of the series of twenty 
programs will be in the form of music 
talks, illustrated at the organ. With 
the reopening of college next fall, there 
is the prospect of regular classes with 
Mr. Russell in the appreciation of music. 
In this cultural work Mr. Russell will 
again supplement the regular musical 
life of the place by giving sidelights on 
the music that is to be performed by 
visiting musicians. Be it known that 
Princeton has for some years been fairly 
well off in the latter respect, with the 
Kneisel and Whiting chamber music 
concerts, the visits of the Philharmonic 
and other orchestras, etc. Factors 
in this phase of the community’s music 


have been Mrs. H. B. Fine, Jessie P. 
Frothingham and Dean Andrew F. West 
of the Graduate College. 

The policy of the new director of mu- 
sic from the start will be one of close 
analysis and friendly co-operation, and 
when the point is reached where 
Mr. Russell needs assistants in the work, 
they will, of course, be provided. 

Of Mr. Russell’s fitness for the task 
the present writer can speak with en- 
thusiasm as an alumnus of Princeton, 
who has been closely in touch with the 
university’s music from both, the gradu- 
ate and the undergraduate sides. Be- 
sides Mr. Russell’s constructive work as 
concert director of the Wanamaker 
Auditorium in New York (which post, 
by the way, he will continue to hold), 
he has had ample experience in collegiate 
musical education, as he was for four 
years a member of the music faculty at 
Syracuse University’s College of Fine 
Arts. Besides his musical education at 
this school, he studied piano in Berlin 
with Godowsky and composition with 
Edgar Stillman Kelley in the same city. 
In Paris Mr. Russell studied piano with 
Harold Bauer and organ with Widor. 

Frick’s Son a Princetonian 

As to Henry C. Frick’s generosity to 
Princeton in the endowment of this 
school, he was actuated in the gift by 
various cogent impulses. In the first 
place, his son, Childs Frick, is a 
graduate of Princeton, being a member 
of the Class of 1905, with which I also 
was graduated. Secondly, Mr. Frick is 
a member of the university’s board of 
trustees. Finally, he is one of the 
American millionaires who have shown a 
deep love for music, and his desire to 
help Princeton coincided with his wish 
to do something which would aid this 
country’s cause of music in general. It 
is known that in the working out of his 
plan Mr. Frick had the benefit of the 
advice of S. Archer Gibson, his private 
organist, who some years ago had charge 
of the training of the Princeton Glee 
Club and who retains a lively interest in 
music on the campus. 

A timely bond between the new musical 
vista opening for Princeton and the 
pioneer days of music at the College of 
New Jersey is established by the publica- 
tion in last week’s Princeton Alumni 
Weekly of an article on “The Langlotz 
Memorial” by Ernest T. Carter, ’88, 
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himself a tower of strength for Prince- 
ton’s music. Mr. Carter tells of the re- 
sults of the movement to hang in the uni- 
versity’s new dining hall a memorial 
portrait of Karl Langlotz, composer of 
“Old Nassau,” a sketch of whom by Wil- 
ford S. Conrow, ’01, is reproduced here- 
with. It is refreshing to know that the 
late composer of Princeton’s famous 
Alma Mater song was cared for in his 
declining years through the grateful in- 
terest of the Princeton alumni. 

Picturesque old Karl Langlotz repre- 
sents the Civil War period in Princeton 
music. Coming to the college in 1857, he 
at first taught the students music only 
by individual arrangement with them. 
He also played the organ in the college 
chapel, but without remuneration. Later 
he took charge of a choral class of 
thirty, called the Nassau Mannerchor, 
which sang in Princeton and nearby 
towns. 


“Old Nassau” a Prize Poem 


It was in the spring of 1859 that “Old 
Nassau” was composed. The text, by 
a freshman, H. P. Peck, ’62, was a poem 
that won a prize contest of the Nassau 
Literary Magazine. The writer had in- 
tended the words to be sung to “Auld 
Lang Syne,” but as the two did not go 
well together, Langlotz was prevailed 
upon to write an original melody for 
the song. 

Before he left the college faculty in 
1868, Langlotz had organized a Musical 
Club of fifty voices, and later, when he 
became a student at the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, he formed a Philhar- 
monic Society of 140 singers. 

It is Ernest Carter who stands as the 
initial figure in Princeton’s musical life 
as we know it to-day. He was the first 
man to conduct a music course at 
Princeton which counted toward a col- 
lege degree. In the fall of 1899 he be- 
came lecturer on music and university 
organist and choirmaster. This post Mr. 
Carter held until June, 1901, when the 
money subscribed for this work was 
exhausted. 

In the fall of 1902 the work was taken 
up anew by L. F. Pease, 95, now a well 
known organist in New York. As a 
junior at Princeton I was one of “Pop” 
Pease’s students in history of music. 
After that year, however, this branch of 
instruction was given up and there has 
been no music course at Princeton since 
that time. 


Its Wealth of College Songs 


Mr. Pease, by the way, is the com- 
poser of one of our most beautiful 
campus songs, “Princeton Days.” Mr. 
Carter also has made a lasting contribu- 
tion to the university’s song literature 
with his lovely “Steps Song,” which 
was sung by the Princeton Glee Club in 
the intercollegiate contest last year and 
was chosen again by the club as its test 
song in the college group of the contest 
this Saturday night at Carnegie Hall. 

Princeton is noted among the colleges 
not only for the songs which its gradu- 
ates have dedieated to their Alma Mater, 
but for the splendid singing that has 
always flourished there. The glee club 
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gave proof of this last year, when it 
won the intercollegiate glee club contest, 
reflecting great credit upon Charles E. 
Burnham, who has been choirmaster and 
coach of the glee club since the fall of 
1901. 

In the spring of 1901 there was found- 
ed the Orphic Order of Princeton, an in- 
spiration of Rudolph E. Schirmer, ’80, 
the New York music publisher, who has 
always aided Princeton music both ma- 
terially and with his good counsel. Mr. 
Schirmer became president of the Orphic 


Order and Ernest Carter secretary, 
while the leading undergraduate member 
was Robert Haven Schauffler, 702, now 
widely known as an author and musi- 
cian. Since then the Orphic Order has 
done much for music at Princeton, such 
as in the formation of. violin classes, 
taught at first by Philip Mittell and later 
by Herbert Dittler, who now coaches the 
society’s orchestra. This organization 
now has a position of dignity through 
its concerts in New York and other 
cities. 


The members of the Orphic Order or 
chestra also form the nucleus of the o: 
chestra which plays for the annual mu 
sical comedies of the Triangle Club 
These productions again show the in 
itiative of the student body in that a 
new musical comedy score is written 
each year by undergraduates. This “go 
ahead” spirit in Princeton music is the 
foundation on which the new university 
department is building in its work of 
making college men self-masters in mu- 
sic, as well as positive music-lovers. 
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Post-graduate of Damrosch Institute of Musijcal Art 
desires accompanying work. Address 
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GIVE FINAL HEARING 
OF MOORE'S OPERA 


Good-Sized Audiences Hear Last 
Performances of Work in 
St. Louis 
St. Louis, Feb. 24.—Last Sunday and 





Monday evenings brought us_ the 
two final performances of Homer 
Moore’s opera, “Louis XVI,” with 


Mischa Léon in the title rdle, in 
which he acquitted himself nobly. These 


two performances were much smoother 
than the matinee of Saturday or the 
Friday evening performance, particularly 
in the orchestra and the assurance of 
the singers. Good audiences were in at- 
tendance for each performance. Both Mr. 
Moore and the singers were enthusiasti- 
cally applauded. As yet no statement 
has been forthcoming concerning the fi- 
nancial outcome. All the singers were 
most high in their praise for Messrs. 
Moore and Eddy in the way in which 
their interests were handled. Almost all 
of them left the middle of the week, in- 
cluding Mr. Constantino, who has placed 
his affairs in the hands of Robert W. 
Hall, local attorney. The suit filed 
against him by Mr. Moore for $1,250 
(including fee for first performance and 
advance salary) will come up in the 
April term of court. 

It is customary each season for the 
Symphony Orchestra to essay an “All- 
Wagner” program, but it is doubtful if 
ever before has it played so beautifully, 
been applauded more or had a greater in- 
terpretation by the visiting artist, than 
the concert which it played yester- 
day afternoon. Every nook and corner 
was taken and the saheden gave a dem- 
onstration of true skill. Conductor Zach’s 
part of the program consisted of: 


Overture to ‘Rienzi,’ the Overture and 
Bacchanale (Paris version) from ‘“Tann- 
hduser,” the Procession of the Women to the 
Minster and the Prelude to Act III from 
‘“‘Lohengrin,” the Siegfried Idy!l and the Pre- 
lude and Liebestod from “Tristan und 
Isolde.’’ 


All were finely done. The soloist, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, seemingly was 
never in better voice or spirits. Her 
big voice showed wonderfully in her aria 
from “Rienzi,” the “Traiime,” Shepherd’s 
Song from “Tannhauser,” the Erda 
scene from “Das Rheingold” and the 
Waltraute scene from “Gotterdamerung.”’ 

There has seldom been a recital more 
enjoyed than that given by Albert 
Stoessel, the talented young violinist and 
his sister, Edna Stoessel, at the Shel- 
don Memorial last Monday evening. His 
performances of a Sonata by César 
Franck and the “Havanaise” by Saint- 
Saéns were the two big numbers on the 
program. The artists also played at a 
private recital at the Principia Academy. 

Daniel Jones, the Welsh pianist, asso- 
ciated with the Strassburger Conserva- 
tories here, gave the second of his series 
of recitals last Thursday evening and 
devoted his efforts entirely to Beethoven. 

H. W. C. 





“Bohemians” Honor Pablo Casals at 
Smoker 


In honor of Pablo Casals, the Spanish 
cellist, “The Bohemians” gave a smoker 
on Sunday evening, Feb. 25, at Delmon- 
ico’s, New York. During the evening a 
musical program was given, David Bis- 
pham singing Henry Holden Huss’s 
“Seven Ages of Man,” with the composer 
at the piano. The work made a pro- 
found impression, and as an encore Wal- 
ter Damrosch was called from his place 
among the guests to play the accompani- 
ment for Mr. Bispham’s singing of his 
“Danny Deever.” Mr. Bispham also re- 
cited Turgeniev’s “In Days of Yore” to 
Arensky’s music, Mr. Huss performing 
the piano part. 


MARGARET WILSON 
IN COLUMBUS RECITAL 


The President’s Daughter and 
Mr. Macmillen Lead Audience 
in National Anthem 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 23.—The Wash- 
ington’s Birthday holiday was appro- 
priately brought to a close by a joint re- 
cital by Margaret Woodrow Wilson, so- 
prano, and Francis Macmillen, violinist, 
in Memorial Hall. The concert was given 
under the auspices of the Franklin 
County Odd Fellows, the local manager 
being Kate M. Lacy. 

Miss Wilson proved to have many fine 
qualities as a concert singer. She was 
happy in her choice of program, and in 
the rendition, she disclosed a well trained 
voice, distinct enunciation, a fine feeling 
for the poetic sentiment of the verse and 
she created in every instance the proper 
atmosphere for the song. Mrs. David 
made the most of the accompaniments, 
giving able and musical support at the 
piano. 

Mr. Macmillen, who is much admired 
here not only for his artistry, but be- 
cause he is an Ohioan of whom we are 
immensely proud, pares his numbers 
with brilliancy and fine style. The “Bar- 
carolle,” his own work, is to be especially 
commended. 














An exquisite number, in which the 
three artists figured was “Le Nil,” by 
Leroux, which closed the interesting pro- 
gram as printed, after which, Miss Wil- 
son, Mr. Macmillen and Mrs. David led 
the audience in the “Star-Spangled Ban- 


- ner,” the audience joining lustily in this 


patriotic song. 

A reception on the stage afterward, 
gave the audience an opportunity to 
greet Miss Wilson, which was taken ad- 
vantage of by a very large number. Dr. 
and Mrs. William King Rogers invited 
a number of persons to meet Miss Wil- 
son in their home after the stage recep- 
tion. Nicolai Schneer, who presided at 
the piano for Mr. Macmillen, proved to 
be an extremely sympathetic, as well as 
capable pianist. 

ELLA MAy SMITH. 





Ethelynde Smith Arouses Enthusiasm in 
Chehalis (Wash.) Concert 


CHEHALIS, WASH., Feb. 17.—Ethel- 
ynde Smith, soprano, was soloist at a 
concert given Thursday evening under 
the auspices of Harmony Club and the 
Chehalis Male Chorus in High School 
Hall. The auditorium was filled with an 
enthusiastic audience, which _ recalled 
Miss Smith again and again. It was 
necessary for her to add six encores to 
the printed program. Miss Smith, whose 
home is in Portland, Me., and who is 
making an extended tour of the West, 
has traveled 5500 miles during the last 
seventeen days, and has appeared seven 
times, five times giving an entire recital 
program. 
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SYMPHONIC FANTASY 
BY CHADWICK GIVEN 


Damrosch Produces American 
Composer’s “Aphrodite”—A 
Notable Wagner Concert 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor. Concert, 
Eolian Hall, afternoon, Feb. 25. Soloists, 
Ethel Leginska, pianist; Alexander Sas- 
lavsky, violin; S. Lifschey, viola. The 
program: 





Symphony Concertante, for violin and 
viola, Mozart; Concerto in E Flat, for 
piano and orchestra, Liapounoff; Sym- 
phonic Fantasy, “Aphrodite,” Chadwick ; 
Roumanian Rhapsody, No. 1, Enesco. 





Mr. Chadwick’s “Aphrodite” is one of 
the increasingly numerous compositions 
which owe their origin to the munificent 
commissions of Carl Stoeckel. It was 
written for the twentieth meeting of the 
Litchfield County Choral Union and per- 
formed at one of the sessions in the fa- 
mous Stoeckel “Music Shed” at Norfolk, 
Conn., June 4, 1912, the score bearing a 
dedication to Mr. and Mrs. Stoeckel. The 
work is not a masterpiece; nevertheless, 
it is somewhat surprising that it should 
have taken five years to reach New York. 
Much worse has traveled farther in a 
considerably shorter time. Mr. Dam- 
rosch conducted it enthusiastically on 
Sunday, the orchestra played it well, the 
audience was generously appreciative and 
the composer, who was present, bowed his 
thanks. 

The original idea of the tone poem (or 
“symphonic fantasy,” to follow the letter 
of the score) was, according to its com- 
poser, “suggested by the contemplation of 
the beautiful head of Aphrodite which 
was given to the Boston Art Museum by 
Francis Bartlett, and which was found 
on the island of Cnidos. . This 
symphonic fantasy is an attempt to sug- 
gest in music the poetic and tragic scenes 
which may have passed before the sight- 
less eyes of such a goddess. These scenes 
are preceded by a short introduction in 
the nature of an apostrophe. Each one 
of them is complete in itself, but they 
are connected by a motive which is de- 
veloped throughout the whole piece in 
various forms and is given originally to 
the English horn in the first scene.” The 
“seenes,” it should further be specified, 
are sometimes of an emotional, some- 
times of a more concretely pictorial 
nature. There is a “shimmering sea” 
picture, for example; a love scene, a pas- 
toral episode, a martial passage, a som- 
ber and contemplative one. Structurally, 
therefore, the work pursues the best tra- 
ditions of the modern symphonic poem. 
Modernism, in the sense of radical ad- 
vancement and audacious experiment, is 
not the sort of thing one expects of Mr. 
Chadwick, nor are there debatable de- 
partures of one sort or another in 
“Aphrodite.” 


Solid Musicianship Revealed 


In solid constructive musicianship and 
firmly grounded logic of procedure the 
work is characteristic of the hand that 
designed it. The technical part, the or- 
chestration, shows a fluent and vigorous 
fancy. Solo passages are numerous and 
engaging in effect. Of the deeper inven- 
tion less can be said. In quality of mu- 
sical thought, in pregnancy and beauty 
of content, “Aphrodite” does not com- 
pare with the composer’s justly admired 
“Melpomene,” or, for that matter, with 
many of his older productions. It has 
moments, to be sure, of classic profile and 
eloquent dignity. The opening “apos- 
trophe,” the “shimmering sea,” the an- 
dante amoroso passage and the close im- 

ress by a certain plastic quality, if not 

y any evidences of individual or distin- 
guished inspiration. Other sections are 
decidedly less successful, notably the agi- 
tated ones. Flashy and bombastic mili 
tary scenes of the order devised here by 
Mr. Chadwick somehow or other never 
carry conviction. This one seems pal- 
ey misplaced. Furthermore, it can- 
not be said that the unmistakable allu- 
sion to the Donner music in “Rheingold” 
toward the close of the work altogether 
enhances its Hellenic suggestiveness. The 
tone poem deserved this hearing, how- 
ever, and could endure another. 

Ethel Leginska gained the clamorous 
approbation of the audience by her very 
performance of Liapounoff’s E 

lat Concerto. While in certain forcible 
passages her playing seemed to some ex- 
tent hard and her tone metallic, she dis- 
played at all times abundant dexterity 
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HOPE OF OPERA 
HERE, DECLARE THE MACLENNANS 

















Daily Training by Experts and 


Chance to Appear in Small 
Réles the Solution of a Per- 
plexing Operatic Problem, 
Suggest the American Tenor 
and His English-Born Wife— 
Duet Singing as a Novelty in 
Our Joint Recital Field 


IRTUALLY no progress has_ been 

made in opera as an institution in 
this country for the past nine years. 
Except for the establishment of the 
Chicago company, the opera situation 
here is the same as half a decade ago 
—despite some brave schemes and no end 
of ambitious talk. This was the first 
impression flashed to Francis Maclennan, 
the American tenor, and his wife, Flor- 
ence Easton, the soprano, upon their re- 
cent return from Germany, the land of 
State-subsidized opera and the civic 
theater and from England the original 
home of the community chorus. How- 


ever, they believe the slumbering opera 
movement here can be aroused by the 
application of certain treatment. 

“The solution,” said Mrs. Maclennan, 
“rests in the opera chorus, I believe. 
Let the start be made in the chorus by 
training a number of talented young per- 
sons to take the humblest parts in the or- 
ganization and the smallest réles. Of 
course the average young man or young 
woman could not consider even a year’s 
training without a salary, so the first 
step is to provide a fund. Each accepted 
candidate should receive fair compensa- 
tion. Then the directors need feel no 
compunction about giving them the most 
vigorous sort of daily training. That 
is the method abroad—daily training. 

Avoiding Competition 

“With a drilled chorus, the most gifted 
individuals being allotted small réles, and 
the aid of a few routined singers, a good 
start can be made in some center which 
is not under the influence of the Metro- 
politan Opera House or the Chicago asso- 
ciation. aturally enough, no organiza- 
tion could challenge comparison with 
such costly ensembles, and there is no 
need to do so. Our civic company should 
have no ‘stars,’ the highest salary will 
be comparatively modest. The strength 
of this system will be in the chorus, 
which will be composed of highly trained 
young people who are _ thoroughly 
grounded in music and dramatic action. 
Our existing system practically ex- 
cludes from operatic training those who 
a cpa afford the expensive apprentice- 
ship. 
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Francis Maclennan, the Noted American 


Florence Easton, 


“Won’t some public-spirited person 
come forward with an amount sufficient 
to launch this civic opera?” 


Their Duet Recital 


We also discussed the recital topic with 
this artist-couple. Mr. Maclennan mop- 
ped his forehead. 

“Do you want to know how it feels 
for a man whose field is opera to give 
a recital in New York? Well, I felt 
like a lost dog!” He was referring to 
his recent “duet recital” with Mme. 
Easton in AXolian Hall. 

“T felt,” he went on, “as I faced the 
audience, that I would be happy if I 
could only walk across the platform a 
few times, wave my hands,—or do some- 
thing! Whew!” 

We might add that the New York 
critics were very friendly to the “duet 
recital” artists. This, it seems, was an 
inspiration, for the couple never ex- 
pected to appear in recital here when 
they arrived a few months ago. Both 
are under contract for the leading rdles 
at the Hamburg Opera House and were 
prepared to return to Germany when the 
diplomatic break came. Mr. Maclennan 
promptly thought of the duets he had 
sung so successfully with Mrs. Maclen- 
nan for their friends. 

Mrs. Maclennan, by the way, is an ac- 
complished pianist; in fact, she started 
her career as a piano virtuoso. 

“The duet literature is surprisingly 
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Operatic Tenor, and His Gifted Wife, 
the Soprano 


large,” she said, “so we find no difficulty . 
in giving variety.” 

“Not a bit,” added the tenor, “but, to 
tell the truth, in other cities than New 
York I think it will be a good idea if 
we use some of our operatic numbers!” 
Mr. Maclennan was the first American to 
sing Tristan in Germany and his wife 
has won equal honors as Briinnhilde. They 
have triumphed particularly in “Aida” 
and other operas of the Italian school, so 
why shouldn’t this artist couple give 
operatic recitals if they so have a mind? 


Opera in Wartime 


Speaking of tolerance the American 
and his. Yorkshire mate recalled the day 
of Germany’s break with Italy. The 
news was read to the audience in the 
Hamburg Stadt Theater between the acts 
of “Aida.” 

“We made a mental inventory of the 
cast,” said Mr. Maclennan, “the leading 
roles were taken by an Italian, a Rus- 
sian,-my wife, who is English, and my- 
self, a Michigan American. And the 
audience took it all as perfectly natural.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Maclennan, it should be 
stated, have met with equal success in 
England and Germany. They were the 
first to sing the “Ring” in Edinburgh, 
in English and without any abridgment 
of the score, and they were leading 
operatic figures in Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham and Glasgow. 





and energy, and delivered the lyrical 
pages of the work with poetic charm and 
no little loveliness of tonal clarity and 
well-contrived nuance. Unless this is the 
Liapounoff Concerto played here by Josef 
Hofmann nine or ten years ago (Liapou- 
noff wrote two), it is new to this city. 
Cast in one movement, it is a work of 
some effectiveness, though not of depth, 
originality or signal importance. But it 
offers the soloist many chances to 
exhibit his capacities in bravura of a 
Lisztian pattern and contains many pages 
of rather sentimental melodiousness in 
which the influence of Tschaikowsky, 
Grieg and others is evident. 

The concert opened with Mozart’s sel- 
dom heard but very delightful “Sym- 
phony Concertante,” for violin and viola. 
If duos for these instruments appeared 
more frequently on concert programs we 
should probably hear considerable of 
this one, which Mozart composed in his 
twenty-fourth year and the slow move- 
ment of which he _ seldom excelled. 
Messrs. Saslavsky and Lifschey played it 
wae discounting some infidelities to the 
pitch. 


Damrosch’s Wagner Concert 


There may be room for differences of 
opinion with regard to Mr. Damrosch’s 
Wagnerian interpretations. There can 
be none concerning his Wagner programs 
which are always varied, delightful and 
more original than those devised by other 
conductors. The fourth and last of his 
series of Carnegie Hall concerts, which 
occurred on Thursday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening of last week, furnished a 


case in point. With Julia Claussen, the 
admired mezzo-soprano, as soloist, the list 
offered the love duet, and Brangdne’s 
warning from “Tristan,” Kundry’s nar- 
rative from the second act of “Parsifal,” 
and Briinnhilde’s immolation scene from 
“Gétterdiammerung,” while the purely or- 
chestral numbers comprised the prelude, 
introduction to the third act and “Prize 
Song” from “Meistersinger,” the “Tann- 
hauser” Bacchanale and Mr. Damrosch’s 
arrangement of the “Waldweben” and 
dragon fight in “Siegfried.” Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s presentation of these priceless 
Wagnerian pearls was admirable, while 
the orchestra played in exceptionally fine 
style. It always sounds wonderfully well 
in Carnegie Hall. 

The arrangement of the dragon and 
forest music effected by Mr. Damroseh is 
not new here. In the “Tristan” love 
scene, he has assigned the two voice parts 
to violin and ’cello respectively with 
good results. If memory serves us, we 
heard once an arrangement by this con- 
ductor made somewhat on the same lines 
of a part of the third act of “Tristan.” 
Why not repeat it? Why not repeat, for 
that matter, Wagner’s symphony which 
Mr. Damrosch played half a dozen years 
or.so ago, but which nobody has touched 
since? 

Mme. Claussen sang inspiringly. With 
a voice of contralto quality and richness, 
she has a soprano range and consequently 
managed to negotiate successful iy the 
pitiless difficulties of the Briinnhilde mu- 
sic. To the whole scene she conveyed 
dramatic grasp and suggestive nobility. 
Her delivery of the Kundry music was 


replete with tenderness, and she voiced 
Brangdne’s glorious phrases from a po- 
sition off stage in remarkably beautiful 
fashion. a. FY. F. 





Elman Hears Louisville Violin Prodigy 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 23.—The third 
of the series of concerts given by the 
Louisville Fine Arts Association took 
place last evening at Macauley’s Thea- 
ter, under the tri-city management of 
Mrs. Ona B. Talbot of Indianapolis. 
The attraction was Mischa Elman, the 
violinist, who delighted an audience of 
goodly size. Philip Gordon was at the 
piano. While in the city, Mr. Elman 
gave an audition to little Ruth Jones, the 
violin prodigy. He not only spoke in high 
terms of her playing at the present time, 
but predicted brilliant things for her fu- 
ture career. H. P. 





Barnhart to Direct First Meeting of 
Lima’s Community Chorus 


LimMA, OHIO, Feb. 25.—A community 
chorus has been organized, largely 
through the efforts of the Woman’s 
Music Club, which has pledged financial 
and active support to the new organiza- 
tion. H. H. Barnhart of Rochester fame 
and director of the New York Com- 
munity Chorus, will direct the first meet- 
ing here on March 12. 





An excellent demonstration of com- 
munity singing is being given in East 
Orange, N. J., under Harry Barnhart. 
The idea has worked out remarkably well 
and a concert will be given on March 19. 
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COURSE AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Performance of ‘‘Gotterd4mmerung” Not the Thrilling Climax to the Tetralogy That It Should 
Have Been—‘‘Barber of Seville’’ Spiritedly Given in Its First Production of the Season— 
Whitehill Reappears in Repetition of ““Walkiire”’ 














HE “Ring” terminated its month- 
long course with a Washington’s 
Birthday matinée of “Gétterdammerung” 
at the Metropolitan Opera House—the 
season’s first hearing of Wagner’s most 
potent work. In point of representation, 
it did not by any means form the cli- 
max of the tetralogy; indeed, of the four 
performances, it was the most mediocre. 
Lapses that hinted at insufficient re- 
hearsal marred more than one episode 
and indifferent orchestral playing dis- 
figured the transcendent score in more 
than one place. Yet the huge audience— 
one of the greatest that has crowded the 
Metropolitan this winter—showed en- 
thusiasm of a heated order at the close 
of every act and was much impressed. 
“The Dusk of the Gods,” when all has 
been said, is a superhuman thing, the 
creation over all others in which Wag- 
ner rose above himself. Its wonder- 
working spell is mighty even where ma- 


terial conditions of interpretation fall 
far short of the composer’s intent. 
Much might be written touching the 
ineffectualities of the Metropolitan’s pro- 
duction in the matter of scenic and me- 
chanical detail. It must be admitted that 
less endeavor to realize concretely the 
letter of Wagner’s injunctions would 
result in a more faithful fulfillment of 
their spirit. Grane, Wotan’s ravens, the 
cumbrous funeral pyre and the lament- 
able effigy of Siegfried unloaded upon it 
—these and not a little else do violence to 
the basic appeal of the work, which is 
spiritual, by diverting the attention of 
the generality to paltry and really ir- 
relevant devices. In proportion to their 
present palpable artificiality these should 
be remote, unobtrusive, mere suggestions. 
Stage managers might profitably bear in 
mind the lessons intimated in Wagner’s 
gentle admonition to the Countess von 
Schleinitz during the “Nibelungen” re- 
hearsals in 1876. “Do not look so much; 
listen,” he said, taking away the pair 
of opera glasses with which she had 
been busily scanning the stage and cover- 
ing her eyes with his hand. Last week 
a good deal occurred to disconcert those 
who should have been listening, but who 
looked instead. Mr. Urlus, the Siegfried, 
had trouble with his sword in the last 
act and visibly lost his temper. His 
business of: solicitously smoothing his 
coiffure on the banks of the Rhine was 
not entirely in keeping with heroic 
suggestiveness and to complete his em- 
barrassment his shield refused to fall 
in the right position when he should 
have collapsed upon it. Previously, Mr. 
Bodanzky was caught napping when the 
moment came for Siegfried to wind his 
horn and Mr. Urlus held the instrument 
valiantly to his lips without result. Then 
the retainers of Hagen and Gunther 
quite forgot for a while to halloo re- 
sponse to Siegfried’s ““Hoi-ho.” Matters 
went well enough in the immolation 
scene until Grane, whose behavior until 
that moment had been exemplary, de- 
clined to sacrifice himself in the name 
of redemptive love and ideality and 
instead of following Briinnhilde to the 
pyre, returned to the more comfortable 
estate of the Gibichung stables. And 
naturally, his action set the usual quan- 
tity of barren spectators to laughing, 


though the grandest moment in all music 
had come to pass. , 

Such contretemps did not constitute 
the only flaws. The orchestra, as was 
remarked, was often rough and the first 
trumpet had a particularly bad day of 
it. Mr. Bodanzky’s performance of the 
first act was dull. It will be recalled 
that he did “Gétterdimmerung” very 
creditably toward the end of last season, 
but in this case he seemed ready to re- 
vert to his old devices. The sublime pas- 
sion, the fiery exultation of the parting 
of Briinnhilde and Siegfried he smoothed 
out almost to the disappearing point. 
And who would have believed that the 
marvelous Waltraute scene could be 
made so somniferous? In the next act 
he shook off his lethargy and in the 
third his reading of the funeral music 
and the apotheosis proved superb. But 
once more his atrocious cuts—especially 
in the last seene—tried the hearer’s tem- 
per. 


Braun’s Magnificent “Hagen” 


The best individual performance last 
week was Mr. Braun’s Hagen—probably 
the most magnificent, virile and convinc- 
ing embodiment of the sinister Nibel- 
ung’s son exhibited here since Edouard 
de Reszke glorified the. part. Mr. 
Braun’s characterization is stupendous 
in its cumulative force and incessant 
tragic suggestiveness. He is the true 
agent of fate, a veritable malefic force 
against which only the spiritual light 
and love of the woman, Briinnhilde, can 
prevail. It is a performance of terrible 
grandeur that this basso supplies. 

That his other masculine associates 
ably supplemented him last week cannot 
be said. Mr. Weil’s Gunther is, at best, 
competent, but Mr. Urlus’s Siegfried has 
been much better in the past than it 
was this time. 

Melanie Kurt enacted Briinnhilde to 
the best of her ability. Storm and stress 
pervaded her singing. Into Briinnhilde’s 
deportment in the second act she intro- 
duced some new and remarkable details 
not hitherto associated by local opera- 
goers with the réle. Why, for example, 
the anguished goddess should belabor 
Hagen in the abdomen with her elbow 
upon betraying to him the fact that 
Siegfried’s back is vulnerable rather 
eludes our dull understanding. 

Mme. Ober sang the greater part of 
Waltraute’s tremendous plea for Wotan 
with affecting eloquence and beauty. For 
the first time here Marie Sundelius as- 
sumed the duties of Gutrune and, on the 
whole, discharged them acceptably. Her 
voice, which is truly beautiful, was heard 
at its best. It may be taken for granted 
that with further experience in the rdéle 
she will bring to her performance of it 
a greater variety of color and a more 
sensible degree of dramatic distinction. 
Mmes. Sparkes, Curtis and Howard 
were a trio of Rhinemaidens, whose de- 
votion to the pitch was scarcely an out- 
standing attribute. The chorus of 
Gibichung vassals sang valiantly. 


“Walkiire” Follows “Ring” 


It has for some years been the curious 
custom at the Metropolitan to return to 
the “Walkiire” at the earliest possible 
opportunity after the close of the regular 
Nibelungen cycle. Accordingly, the sec- 
ond part of the tetralogy was exhibited 
on Friday evening of last week for the 
first time in this season’s subscription 
series. The size of the audience fell 


short only of that which heard the drama 
in the afternoon three weeks previously 
and there was considerable enthusiasm. 
It was a performance of average merit, 
the most commanding feature of which 
was the Wotan of Clarence Whitehill. 
The splendid American basso, whose 
scheduled appearance in the course of the 
cycle just closed was frustrated by ill- 
ness, once more provoked the wish that 
his appearances at this house were not 
limited to a few guest performances an- 
nually. Singing actors of such capacities 
are too few to be suffered by such an 
establishment as the Metropolitan to rust 
in disuse. Mr. Whitehill’s Wotan has 
always been one of his most justly ad- 
mired achievements. It is, in effect, a 
superb, noble and dominating imperson- 
ation, one which older opera-goers have 
with reason compared to the Wotan of 
Searia. Vocally Mr. Whitehill showed 
traces of his late illness last week, 
especially in some of the mezza-voce pas- 
sages of the great second act narrative, 
when his tones were to a certain degree 
clouded. But in the last act he sang 
magnificently and gave the “Farewell” 
with inspiring breadth and touching ten- 
derness. Mr. Whitehill is but another 
demonstration of the exceptional fitness 
of Americans for Wagnerian duties. 

Mr. Sembach portrayed Siegmund con- 
scientiously, though he was not in his 
best voice, and Mr. Ruysdael was Huwnd- 
ing. Mme. Gadski sang Briinnhilde, her 
best réle, in her most efficient style and 
Mme. Kurt, showing traces of fatigue 
from her “Gétterdimmerung” labors of 
the day before, was Sieglinde. Mme. 
Matzenauer’s Fricka was not altogether 
as good as the first time she did it this 
year. 

“Carmen” on Wednesday evening of 
last week drew its regular capacity 
house. Hundreds who went to hear 
Caruso, Farrar and Amato were turned 
away. A fine performance was conduct- 
ed by Mr. Polacco and there were the 
usual demonstrations for the principals. 
Edith Mason was the Micaela and again 
gave great satisfaction. 


“Barber of Seville” Revived 


The season’s first “Barber of Seville” 
tripped in merrily on Thursday night 
before a huge audience of holiday opera- 
goers. Gennaro Papi conducted the pop- 
ular Rossini opera for the first time at 
the Metropolitan, giving free play to the 
vivacious, whimsical pages of the score. 
The performance under his direction had 
tempo, due also to the co-operation of 
Maria Barrientos, the Rosina; Giuseppe 
de Luca, the Figaro; Fernando Carpi as 
the Count of Almaviva; Pompilio Mala- 
testa as Dr. Bartolo and Andres De 
Segurola as Basilio. Messrs. Reschiglian 
and Audisio and Mme. Mattfeld com- 
pleted a splendid cast. 

It is not often that an opera audience 
is moved to hearty laughter, but the 
spontaneous, sparkling comedy on this 
occasion drew forth frequent ripples of 
merriment. 

As Rosina Mme. Barrientos appears at 
her best. In gay costume of orange and 
black, with wide hoopskirt and a tall 
Spanish comb roguishly set in her hair, 
Mme. Barrientos looks like a Zuloaga 
portrait come to life. She acted with 
vivacity and archness and made a thor- 
oughly captivating Rosina. Vocally, 
also the réle is admirably suited to her. 
In the Lesson Scene she sang Johann 


Strauss’s “Voce di Primavera” Waltz 
and as an encore the “Charmant Oiseau”’ 
from David’s “Pearl of Brazil.” He 
dazzling coloratura feats aroused the 
customary enthusiasm. 

Mr. De Luca’s singing of the “Largo 
al Factotum” unleashed a storm of ap- 
plause. When the baritone took his 
watch from his pocket at the end of the 
aria, it seemed like a warning to the 
audience that the opera was long enough 
without interruptions of that sort. The 
power of De Luca’s voice was in marked 
contrast to the fragile quality of that 
of Mr. Carpi and Mme. Barrientos. 

Mr. Carpi’s impersonation of the per- 
sistent Count was excellent, but his sing- 
ing was hardly on a par with his act- 
ing. The florid airs allotted to him did 
not sing brilliantly nor with great ease. 
In the first act he appeared ill at ease, 
but in the later acts he gained in com- 
posure. 

In Mr. Malatesta the Metropolitan has 
a buffo who can sing and act equally 
well. He has a splendid sense of comedy. 
The Basilio of Mr. De Segurola was a 
grotesque figure, conceived along tradi- 
tional lines. Mme. Mattfeld did well in 
her one important scene in the third act. 

Geraldine Farrar as Tosca for the 
first time this season drew a capacity 
house at the Saturday matinée. The 
Puccini opera also signalized the last 
appearance of Antonio Scottifor a 
month, as the popular baritone leaves 
shortly for the South for a rest. Luca 
Botta was the Cavaradossi and sang 
with great fervor. Mr. Papi, who is 
rapidly coming to the fore at the opera 
house, conducted a “Tosca” performance 
for the first time in New York. Mme. 
Farrar was in excellent voice and gave 
a dramatically significant portrayal of 
the Roman opera singer. Mr. Scotti’s 
Scarpia is still one of his most artistic 
impersonations. 


“Boris” at Popular Prices 


Moussorgsky’s “Boris,” probably the 
greatest opera every written, with the 
exception of the music dramas of Rich- 
ard Wagner, was offered on Saturday 
evening, one of the “popular-price” per- 
formances. It was deplorable to find 
that the house was not filled to capacity. 
Mr. Didur again gave a remarkable per- 
sonation of the much troubled Czar and 
was acclaimed by the audience. Mr. 
Althouse has never sung Dimitri with so 
complete a realization of its possibilities 
as he did on this occasion. He has devel- 
oped the réle from what at the beginning 
was a worthy conception into a fine and 
subtle study. He was in-superb voice 
and at the close of the cell-scene and 
in the garden scene with Mme. Ober 
sang with great expression. The other 
notable feature in this opera is the con- 
sistently fine art of Mr. Bada as 
Schouisky. 

Mr. Polacco conducted spiritedly and 
with much mastery, but he is inclined to 
hurry some of the tempi—not with good 
effect. The work of the chorus was dis- 
appointing. Chorusmaster Setti should 
put them through their paces; they have 
apparently come to the point where they 
think “Boris” is a matter-of-fact affair 
and have lost much of that wonderful 
spontaneity of singing and action which 
made the production of this work so 
notable five years ago. Their singing 
in the snow scene was slovenly, to say 
the least. 

The second performance of Mas- 
senet’s “Thais” was given on Monday 
evening before the brilliant subscription 
audience. Geraldine Farrar was again 
heard in the title réle; Pasquale Amato 
was the Athanaél; Luca Botta was 
Nicias and the rest of the cast was com- 
posed of Mmes. Garrison, Delaunois and 
Howard and Messrs. Rothier and Bégué. 
Rosina Galli and Giuseppe Bonfiglio de- 
lighted in the incidental dances and Mr. 
Polacco conducted with his customary 
vigor and authority. The latest work to 
be added to the Metropolitan’s French 
repertory was listened to with evident 
interest and not a little enthusiasm. 
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MusIcAL AMERICA: 
Not in many years have musical cir- 
cles in New York been so stirred as they 


Dear 


were by very bitter attacks in the 
New York Times on the policies of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra and 
of its distinguished conductor, Josef 


Stransky. You will notice I say “in” 


and not “by” the Times, for there is a 
vast difference. 

Those who take an interest in such 
matters and follow what might be called 
“the politics of the musical world” know 
that there has for many years been bit- 
ter jealousy between the New York Phil- 
harmonic and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, which the late Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch established; and that jealousy 
goes back to the time when Theodore 
Thomas was conductor of the Philhar- 
monic. 

Then, because of the support princi- 
pally given to the Philharmonic hy the 
great house of Steinway, the Schirmers 
and others, the New York Symphony 
had a hard row to hoe. For years Dr. 
Damrosch was the under dog—how pa- 
tiently, how bravely he fought on for 
years, against every possible discour- 
agement, only the “old birds” know. As 
time went on, however, the New York 
Symphony gained strength sufficient to 


lead to the establishment later of the 
New York Oratorio Society under the 
same leadership. 

Finally Thomas was forced to leave 
New York from lack of support. They 
said his programs were “too classical.” 
So he went to Chicago, where he founded 
the Thomas. Orchestra, known to-day 
as the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

* * 


There was a great deal of sympathy 
for Walter Damrosch, when at a very 
early age he became conductor of the 
New York Symphony and of the Ora- 
torio Society, on the death of that noted 
and very lovable pioneer, his father. 
While Walter Damrosch built up a 
strong following, he had to struggle for 
years against the hostility his father 
had suffered from. It became the fash- 
ion in certain musical circles to ridicule 
him on account of his youth and lack 
of experience. However, Walter had a 
brain whose natural shrewdness was 
developed by opposition and abuse, and 
so he built up a very considerable follow- 
ing. 

Time, instead of allaying, intensified, 
if anything, the old jealousies, especially 
among the supporters of the two or- 
chestras. 

Recently, various attacks have been 
made on the New York Philharmonic, 
the burden of which was that under Mr. 
Stransky’s direction it was departing 
from its former ideals; and, indeed, had 
virtually abdicated its high estate and 
no longer deserved to rank with the 
best orchestras; it was beginning to 
cater, so they said, to those who pre- 
ferred popular to classical music. 

The matter had no particular impor- 
tance until the New York Times, which 
is by many considered our leading daily 
paper in New York, lent its columns to 
the furtherance of the attack on the 
New York Philharmonic; first, by a let- 
ter written by Daniel Gregory Mason, 
assistant professor of music at Colum- 
bia. This was replied to and repudi- 
ated by Professor Riibner, his superior 
at Columbia, and also by others; though 


Mr. Mason was supported in the Times 
by “An Old Subscriber,” whom the pro- 
fession have identified, whether rightly 
or wrongly, with Franz Kaltenborn. 
Kaltenborn, you know, put in an applica- 
tion for the position of conductor of the 
Philharmonic after Mahler’s death. 
* * * 


Now, I am not particularly concerned 
with the rights or wrongs of this matter. 
Iam more concerned with the manner in 
which the attack has been made, for that 
touches on the old casus belli as to 
whether music in New York shall be 
controlled by a clique. 

So far as the Philharmonic Orchestra 
is concerned, it certainly is in better 
shape since Stransky took hold of it; his 
programs are admittedly well made, well 
balanced; his concerts have won addi- 
tional support; indeed, the receipts are 
breaking all records and far more people 
are interested in the work of the Phil- 
harmonic than ever before. 

So Mr. Stransky can composedly rest 
on his laurels and simply point to his 
record. That will settle the question 
with fair-minded people, whether they 
are interested in one orchestra or an- 
other. 

When I say that I am concerned not 
so much with the attack itself, but with 
the manner in which it has been made, 
it is because of the regret that I feel 
that Mr. Richard Aldrich, the long-time 
estimable musical critic of the New York 
Times, should have permitted the pub- 
lication of letters by a lot of musical 
small fry, which letters in themselves 
showed animus; and, furthermore, were 
written—one of them, at least—by a 
gentleman who supplies the Damrosch 
Orchestra with “program notes’ for 
which he is paid, as he has admitted 
over his signature in your paper. 

For years Mr. Aldrich has stood in 
this city, even among those who consider 
his writing somewhat dry and pedantic, 
as representing the highest type of con- 
scientious, independent musical criticism, 
in spite of the fact that people knew of 
his close friendship with Walter Dam- 
rosch. 

Had Mr. Aldrich himself written a 
dignified, conservative review of the sit- 
uation and seen fit to criticize the pol- 
icies of the New York Philharmonic, it 
would have been generally accepted, even 
among those who might have disagreed 
with him, as an expression of opinion 
from a careful and sincere critic, who, 
certainly up to the last two years, has 
held himself aloof from all cliques. Such 
an article would have been in accordance 


.with the conservative policies which 


characterize the Times, and which have 
made it the wonderful success that it is 
to-day. 

But what did Mr. Aldrich do? For 
the responsibility must rest upon him, as 
he is the paramount influence in his 
department. For weeks he remained 
silent and omitted his usual article in 
the Sunday edition of the Times. 

He didn’t write a line, but he opened 
the columns of the Times, with their 
far-reaching influence, to attacks not 
only on the Philharmonic and its con- 
ductor, but on Mr. Villard, its president. 
Mr. Villard is also, you know, the pro- 
prietor of the New York Evening Post. 

Now, let us see what the results are: 

So far as the Philharmonic and Mr. 
Stransky are concerned, it has made 
their supporters more enthusiastic, in- 
deed, more aggressive than ever, so that 
the Philharmonic concerts are _ over- 
crowded, the receipts measurably in- 
creased, while Mr. Stransky himself has 
received a great many communications 
from all over the country, testifying to 
the confidence in him. Incidentally, Mr. 
Stransky has been by unanimous vote re- 
engaged for a further period of four 
years. 

Hence, if the attack was intended to 
injure the Philharmonic, decrease its 
prestige and put Stransky out of his job, 
it has signally failed in its purpose. 

* * * 

Unfortunately, however, the matter 
has not ended there, but has involved 
Mr. Damrosch’s good name.  Person- 
ally I acquit him absolutely in the mat- 
ter, for I am convinced that the attack 
was engineered by ill-advised, injudi- 
cious friends who, jealous of the grow- 
ing influence, popularity and success of 
the Philharmonic, thought that they 
could deal it a mortal blow and thereby 
advance the interests of the New York 
Symphony and its talented conductor. 

Walter Damrosch is far too smart 
(even his enemies credit him with the 
genius of a Machiavelli) to have de- 
liberately selected such musical light- 
weights as Assistant-Professor Daniel 
Gregory Mason and the harpsichord 
virtuoso, Arthur Whiting, to emerge 
from the sweet oblivion in which they 
habitually repose in order to undertake, 
just for the love of him and the glory of 
it, so reckless a job as a submarine at- 
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Geraldine Farrar as “Carmen,” as the cartoonist sees her. 


You will 


notice that she has one eye on the audience 





tack on Stransky and the Philharmonic. 

The attack is all the more to be de- 
plored for the reason that Mr. Stran- 
sky holds Mr. Damrosch in the highest 
regard, just as Walter Damrosch, I feel 
sure, holds Mr. Stransky in the highest 
regard. 

Why should they not? Both are splen- 
did workers in a great cause. 

2 * * 

As for the floating rumors that the 
assault on the Philharmonic is part of 
a conspiracy to which Mr. Aldrich of the 
Times lent himself because of his friend- 
ship for Mr. Damrosch and because of 
the influence of Mr. Flagler, the multi- 
millionaire who is known to be back of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra and 
is said to have an interest in the New 
York Times—I believe it is gossip with- 
out any foundation whatever. 

The New York Times is far too inde- 
pendent and strong a paper to lend itself 
to anything of the kind. In the next 
place, there is no reason to believe that 
Mr. Flagler has any connection with the 
Times; or, if he had financially, could 
control its policies. Finally, the men 
who conduct the New York Times are 
altogether too worldly wise, as well as 
too broad-minded not to realize that even 
a suspicion that such an attack was not 
warranted or had personal animus for 
its motive, would deal their reputation a 
blow far greater than any possible ben- 
efit that they or Mr. Damrosch and his 
friends could derive from the affair. 

* 

Henry T. Finck, the veteran critic of 
the New York Evening Post, is contrib- 
uting much caustic comment to the dis- 


cussion. In a recent article he put Ar- 
thur Whiting into cold storage. Since 
then Finck has gone at it again. Here 


is an extract from a recent article, in 
which he satirizes the complaint that 
the New York Philharmonic should be 
condemned because its programs are too 
“popular,” too light. Says Finck: “In 
making up the menu for a dinner to be 
given to her friends, a hostess who has 


the epicurean instinct considers the need 
of variety and contrast as well as the 
claims of hunger. She knows that roast 
lamb or beef are desirable, but provides 
also the delicacies of various nations, 
such as caviare, terrapin, olives, celery, 
artichokes, asparagus, salads, French 
pastry and coffee. 

“In making up a concert program the 
same rule should be followed, with one 
exception. On Sunday afternoons it is 
all right to provide musical whipped 
cream and cakes, but the program of 
Thursday evening and Friday after- 
noon concerts should, as everybody 
knows, be devoted entirely to the musi- 
cal equivalents of Schweinebraten, 
Kalbsnierenbraten, Leberknédel, Lim- 
burger and Pumpernickel. Why? For 
the simple reason that if a conductor has 
the courage to serve a light dish or two 
besides such ponderous Teutonic delicat- 
essen, he is sure to be violently accused 
of not paying proper respect to the ‘se- 
verely classical’ masters.” 

* oe * 

In my last letter I suggested that 
Mme. Farrar was not deserving of the 
somewhat cynical criticism that had been 
leveled at her for being over-ambitious 
and so having forced the management 
to produce “Thais” in order that she 
could show Mary Garden what she 
could do. 

It is now pretty well known that Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza, in deference to the wish 
of many that he give more French opera, 
selected “Thais” and, in spite of Mme. 
Farrar’s disinclination to assume the 
title réle, prevailed upon her to do so. 

This puts the whole situation in a dif- 
ferent light, though it again illustrates 
the willingness of the members of the 
company to defer to Signor Gatti’s 
wishes in every possible way. 

I have no desire to pose as a defender 
of Signor Gatti, though I have always 
endeavored to make due allowance for 
the unique situation in which he has 
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been ever since he came to this country. 
In the first instance, virtually unknown 
here, without friends, without any 
knowledge of our language, he had to 
compete with the machinations of his 
coadjutor, Andreas Dippel, and quietly 
bore a great deal of misrepresentation. 
Then he had to try to make good under 
the burden of long contracts with prom- 
inent artists at impossible figures, that 
had been made by his predecessors, nota- 
bly Conried. Then he had to meet the 
requirements of the jealous artists whom 
he had not selected, while he had to 
meet the requirements of the artists 
whom he had selected as regards réper- 
toire. Then, just as he had gotten things 
pretty well straightened out, some of his 
best artists fell sick and before he could 
replace them war started in and tied 
his hands absolutely, for several artists 
of distinction whom he engaged positive- 
ly refused to take the risk and come over 
from Europe. He surely never would 
have let Destinn go, unless he thought 
he could replace her with a noted artist 
whom he had secured. 

So that whenever I undertake to speak 
of our distinguished impresario, I en- 
deavor to make fair allowance for the 
conditions under which he has_ been 
forced to conduct affairs at the Metro- 
politan. - 

If he is criticized for producing “Thais” 
I would say that I presume he would 
reply that in deference to the demand 
for more French opera he had selected 
“Thais” and, not having any French 
artists to call on, he had given it with 
the best artists in his company, who are 
successes—namely, Amato and Geraldine 
Farrar. “Could I have done anything 
more,” Mr. Gatti would perhaps say, “to 
show my good will to French opera, espe- 
cially as I have also put Signor Caruso, 
De Luca and others in the casts of 
French opera?” 

As for the demand which is beginning 
to be made in some influential quarters, 
owing to the strained relations between 
this country and Germany, that German 
opera should be abandoned at the Metro- 
politan, I presume Mr. Gatti would be 
able to say with considerable truth: “If 
you dethrone Wagner, with whose works 
will you replace him?” 

Let us not forget that in this country 
we have from ten to twelve per cent of 
the population of German birth or de- 
scent, all more or less music-lovers, sup- 
porters of the opera. Wagner is a com- 
poser of international renown, who soars 
above others so high that the manager 
who would attempt to conduct a season 
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of opera without his works is doomed 
to failure, and certainly to a deficit, 
which Signor Gatti, like any other im- 
presario, endeavors to avoid. 

Signor Gatti could say finally and with 
justice that if we live up to our demo- 
cratic ideal that there shal) be no preju- 
dice on account of race or religion; 
surely this ideal should prevail in music. 

So far as I .am personally concerned, 
I think that but few French operas can 
be produced properly and satisfactorily 
in so vast an auditorium as that of the 
Metropolitan. It is to me doubtful 
whether “Thais” could have been prop- 
erly produced, even if Mary Garden had 
been engaged to sing the title rdéle. 

By the bye, did you know that for 
the opening night of “Thais” Mary is 
said to have paid $75 for two seats, so 
she could sit right under Farrar? 

I do not believe, however, that there 
is any truth in the story that Mary made 
faces at La Geraldine during the per- 
formance. She was there to show that 
she might have been engaged if they 
wanted her. 

And, furthermore, she took occasion, 
just after the curtain went up on the 
last act, ostentatiously to walk out, fan- 
ning herself and thereby drawing the 
er of the entire audience to her- 
self, 

A good many people insist that it 
would have been good policy on Gatti’s 
part had he engaged Mary for the part. 
Gatti might have replied: “But the New 
York press—especially Henderson of the 
Sun, who insists that she dances better 
than she sings—would not accept her.” 

To which Mary’s friends might have 
retorted: “To Hades with Henderson 
and the critics! The public would have 
supported her as they did in Chicago, 
where she drew bigger houses than Far- 
rar! 

To which Gatti might reply with that 
suaviter in modo which is his: “Amici! 
Chicago ees not New York! New York 
ees not Chicago! Comprende?” 

Yet the retort would have been: “Yes, 
but New York at the Biltmore concert 
gave Mary Garden an ovation the other 
day!” 

* * * 

Several correspondents, deprecating the 
criticism that has been leveled at Mme. 
Farrar for her presumed pro-German 
sympathies, called my attention to the 
fact that while the press has devoted 
columns to roasting her on this account, 
not a voice was lifted in protest when 
Victor Herbert attended a great meet- 
ing to express sympathy with the Irish 
revolution in Dublin, hatred for every- 
thing English and sympathy for the Ger- 
mans, joined with the hope that they 
might prove victorious. 

The same argument that I used, not 
to excuse, but to explain Mme. Farrar’s 
attitude, can be used with regard to 
Victor Herbert. 

In the first place, he is, as we know, 
by descent and parentage, Irish. In the 
next place, like Mme. Farrar, he was 
“Made in Germany”; his musical educa- 
tion was obtained there, his talent de- 
veloped there. While he has been greatly 
appreciated in this country, which must 
have made him a millionaire if he saved 
only a small portion of his income, his 
natural sympathies are first with the 
land of his ancestors and next with the 
land that made him the fine musician 
and talented composer that he is. 

Before I forget it, let me add that La 
Geraldine is to sing the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” at the opening of the Bazaar 
for the Actors’ Fund. 

’Tis the limit! 

* * * 

Thousands of people all over the coun- 
try will learn with regret of the serious 
accident which has befallen Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink. It seems that she was seri- 
ously injured in St. Louis when a street 
car crashed into a taxi in which she was 
riding with her accompanist, Edith 
Evans. The report states that two of 
her ribs were fractured, there is a deep 
laceration of the right arm and probable 
internal injuries. 

However, as Mme. Schumann-Heink 
has a magnificent constitution and tre- 
mendous energy, it is to be hoped that 
her recovery will be only a matter of a 
short time. Meanwhile, she will have 
the sympathy of the entire musical 
world. 

Only recently, you know, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink stole a march on all the 
other artists by interesting herself in a 
scheme to promote musical education. 
The new enterprise is to be located in 
San Diego, Cal.—an ideal spot. 

It is certainly noteworthy that such 
an undertaking should at this time have 
received the indorsement and generous 
financial support of a German singer, 
when we think of the millions and mil- 


lions that the Italians have carried away 


from this country and that never a one 
of them, to my knowledge, has taken any 
particular interest in any musical enter- 


prise of an altruistic or educational char- 
acter. 

It was left to a German woman io do 
this—a woman who, besides becoming an 
American citizen and bringing up her 
children here, has never ceused to ex- 
press her appreciation of the good-will 
and patronage which this country has 
vouchsafed her; nor has she ever ceased 
to say that with all her long years of 
arduous work in Europe, especially in 
Germany, she was never able to earn 
sufficient, with all her talent, to have 
a dollar; it was only when she came to 
the United States that she knew what 
prosperity was. 

* * 

The Serge de Diaghileff Ballet Russe 
is about to return to Europe. It has 
just ended its season at Albany, after 
a coast to coast tour. It will go to 
Spain, and from there to South America. 

A few of the dancers, including Flora 
Revalles, are going to remain in this 
country and make their homes here. 
Miss Revalles, you know, sang in opera 
before she became connected with the 
Russian ballet. I understand she will 
take up her operatic work again. 

The Ballet came to this country under 
the auspices of the Metropolitan com- 
pany, through the public-spirited work 
of the Board of Directors, headed by 
Otto H. Kahn. 
enterprising gentlemen will have to pay 
a deficit, but, as the late Timothy D. 
Sullivan said of the American Constitu- 
tion, “‘What’s a little matter like that 
among friends?” 

This deficit, it must be remembered, 
was not due certainly to lack of appre- 
ciation in New York City, where the 
Ballet made a sensation and a consider- 
able profit. It was in Chicago and some 


Western cities that the Ballet came to 


grief. There the report that had gone 
ahead of trouble with the police of New 
York unquestionably injured its chances. 

You know, Chicago has a peculiar 
moral code of its own. It for a long 
time stood a grafting Chief of Police 
and a system that commercialized vice 
to the limit, but, while it stood for this, 
it really couldn’t stand for the Russian 
Ballet! 

However, Mr. Kahn and his associates 
may have the consolation that the Rus- 
sian Ballet gave some wonderful per- 
formances and did much to get us out of 
the rut of the old artificial ballet which 
has held the operatic stage so long and 
which had become a nightmare of sense- 
less formality to people who pretend to 
something like taste and culture. 


Sylvester Rawling, music critic of the 


New York Evening World, has long 
been known and generally respected for 
the sanity of his writing. While inde- 
pendent, he yet manages to represent 
the viewpoint of the audience. Thus he 
is sometimes in disagreement with his 
confréres; but, on the whole, he is emi- 
nently fair and considerate. 

For this reason I nearly fell over when 
[ read the following, at the end of his 
notice on a performance of “Carmen” 
at the Metropolitan: 

“Rosina Galli’s dancing again stirred 
the house to enthusiasm. I overheard 
Mme. Farrar’s father telling somebody 
that Miss Galli’s pantomimic art was 
more wonderful than her dancing. Here 
is a hint for you, Mr. Coppicus, with 
apologies to Mr. Gatti.” 

Oh, Sylvester, | Sylvester! 


While the Sunday night concerts at 
the Metropolitan are presumed to be of 
a more or less popular character and 
therefore do not receive much attention 
at the hands of the critics, unless one of 
the great stars of the musical world ap- 
pears, at the same time when you read 
in nearly all the notices of last Sunday’s 
concert that “Mr. Carpi sang and Mr. 
Hageman conducted,” it does not give 
you a fair account of what happened, 
and it is all the more unjust for the 
reason that so far Mr. Carpi has not 
had much opportunity to disvlay his 
voice or his ability. As for Hageman, 
he roused the usual enthusiasm. 

It was perhaps not wise for Mr. Carpi 
to choose as his first aria “Una furtiva 
lagrima” from  Donizetti’s “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” which many of those present 
had but recently heard Caruso sing. 
Still the audience gave Mr. Carpi a more 
than generous reception, calling him out 
no less than three or four times after 
he had finished the aria. 

Later, however, when Mr. Carpi sang 
Levi’s “In the Moonlight” and Calamani’s 
“Serenata,” he barely missed getting an 
ovation; certainly the whole house re- 
sponded to such an extent that he came 
forward and sang another Italian air, 
which completely: won his audience. 

Now here is a case where a singer who 
has not received much, if any favorable 
notice from the press, and who naturally 
depends for his position on recognition, 
deserved to have it recorded that he re- 


They say that these 


ceived very sincere, almost enthusiastic 
appreciation from a large and music 
loving, if generously disposed, audience. 
Yet, not a daily paper mentioned the fact 
that he got such appreciation. 

At this concert, the Société des Instru- 
ments Anciens, which is a French quintet 
which plays the old instruments such as 
quinton, the viole d’amour, the viole de 
Gambe, the basse de viole and the clave- 
cin, which were known over 150 to 200 
years ago, played a ballet by Monte- 
clair, which was danced by King Louis 
XIV and a corps de ballet before the 
Court in Versailles in 1693. 

The music sounded sweet, but as thin 
and as pallid as the instruments on 
which it was played; yet it was interest- 
ing, as showing the tremendous strides 
that we have made in the way of orches- 
tration and especially in the manufac- 
ture of musical instruments since the 
clavecin, one of the predecessors of the 
modern piano. This instrument, almost 
as large as a parlor grand pianoforte, 
sounded like a zither played in the dis- 
tance, so small, hard and tinny was the 
tone. When we compare it with the 
modern concert grand of the great 
American makers, we realize the won- 
derful progress that has been made, 
especially within the last generation. 
And the improvements—let us not forget 
it—are due to the enterprise, the genius 
of our American pianoforte manufac- 
turers, for we have long outstripped the 
foreigners, especially in the way of con- 
cert grands. 

The concert provided a surprise to 
many in the appearance of Mile. Gabri- 
elle Gills, who sang an aria from Char- 
pentier’s “Louise” and later some songs 
by Fauré, Debussy and Messager. 

Mlle. Gills, who comes here under the 
auspices of an association to promote 
Franco-American intercourse in music, 
showed that she is an artist of unques- 
tioned distinction. She should become 
a general favorite. She represents the 
French school of singing at its best. Not 
in a long time have I heard a singer 
sing French songs with clearer diction 
and finer appreciation of all the delica- 
cies and nuances. It was indeed refresh- 
ing to listen to her. She is one of the 
few who sing. She is not a vocal de- 
claimer! 

* * * 

Geraldine Farrar is not alone in hav- 
ing caused trouble by not rising when 
the national anthem is played. The other 
day a Yorkville man was cruelly beaten 
because he would not get up when they 
played the “Star-Spangled Banner.” In 
court he told the judge that he thought 
it was “only a popular tune.” 

This incident suggests that there are 
hundreds of thousands of people in this 
country who haven’t yet become suffi- 
ciently American to know the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” when they hear it. 
Wouldn’t it be better to teach them the 
tune than to beat them up when they 
don’t know it when they hear it or can’t 
sing it? 

Incidentally, let me say that with re- 
gard to this and another well-known na- 
tional air, “My Country ’Tis of Thee,” 
you might find the average audience able 
to sing the first verse, but they would be 
hard pressed if you asked them to sing 
the second, says 


Your MEPHISTO. - 





10,000 AT ’FRISCO CIVIC “ POP” 


Huge Audience at Muratore-Cavalieri 
Recital Hears ‘“Marseillaise” 
(By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 26.—Cavalieri 
and Muratore gave a joint recital in the 
Auditorium to-day, making their first ap- 
pearance here before an immense au- 
dience, which, Manager Frank W. Healy 
announces, numbered 7000. There was a 
great demonstration at the conclusion of 
Muratore’s numbers. The audience 
clamored for the “Marseillaise.” Mura- 
tore sang it while the audience stood, 
and a mighty demonstration followed. 

Ten thousand persons attended the 
first ten-cent admission concert of the 
Municipal Orchestra, Frederick Schiller, 
conductor, on Thursday. Kristoffy sang. 
The concert was a great success. 

Louis Graveure, the baritone, gave two 
unusually fine recitals on Wednesday and 








Saturday. He was received with en- 
thusiasm. THOMAS NUNAN. 
Robert H. Prutting and Associates 


Heard in Hartford Program 


HARTFORD, CONN., Feb. 24.—The sec- 
ond chamber concert by Robert H. Prut- 
ting, pianist, was held in the ballroom 
of the Hartford Club on Thursday eve- 
ning, Feb. 15. Mr. Prutting was assisted 
by Maurice Kaufman, violinist, and 
Arnold R. Janser, ’cellist. An excellent 
program was well rendered and greatly 
appreciated by the enthusiastic audi- 
ence. : =. me WG 
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“SINS OF THE CONCERT MANAGER’”’ 
AS CHARLES L. WAGNER VIEWS THEM 




















———— 


Manager of McCormack, Ganz, 
Destinn and Galli-Curci Has 
Set of Maxims to Guide Him in 
the Conduct of His Business— 
Artist and Manager Should 
Make Agreements with a View 


to Permanency 


‘sTTVHE sins of the manager are often 

visited upon the artist, aye, even 
unto the third and fourth season,” is 
Charles L. Wagner’s paraphrase of the 
Biblical saying. Just what these sins are 
and how he has attempted to avoid them 
was the subject of a recent conversation 
with the man who is manager of Mc- 
Cormack, Ganz, Destinn, and, more re- 
cently, Galli-Curci. 

“I cannot comprehend the cause of the 
frequent misunderstandings between 
managers and artists,” said Mr. Wag- 
ner. “Artists and managers are too 
often at daggers’ ends. Surely they 
must be mutually interested and must 
work together to get the best results. 
The highest compliment that can be paid 
to an artist is the same continued per- 
sonal management. The highest com- 
pliment that can be paid to a manager 
is continued personal loyalty from the 
artist. The man who has moulded and 
shaped’ a career is better able to con- 
tinue his work than the newcomer. The 
sculptor knows the beauties and the 
flaws of the statue that he carves. The 
case of the artist and the manager is 
analogous. 

“I believe that every arrangement 
between manager and artist should be 
made with a view to permanency. Of 
course, misunderstandings are bound to 
occur, but if both parties are gentlemen 
and bent upon honest dealing there can 
always be an easy way out. I have tried 
to adhere to the principle of permanency 
in my own business and have found that 
it inspires confidence. When a manager 
puts his stamp upon an artist, it should 
act as a guarantee of good faith. 


The Best Publicity 


“Dignity and distinctiveness should 
guide the manager in the conduct of 
his business,” Mr. Wagner continued. 
“Telling the truth about an artist is 
the best publicity that you can give him. 
An array of irrefutable facts is the best 
argument to employ in selling an artist. 





Charles L. Wagner, the Progressive New 
York Musical Manager 


Box-office figures convince the local man- 
ager or the person who buys the attrac- 
tion more readily than cleverly devised 
press agent stories. 


“The public will always take you at 
your own estimate. It pays, therefore, 
to do things distinctively. I have un- 
dertaken the management of only a few 
artists because I believe in thorough ex- 
ploitation and concentrated attention. A 
manager must have confidence in the 
ability of his artist to gain a return en- 
gagement. He can sell an artist in a 
town only once; it lies with the artist to 
win a return date. Whatever a manager 
undertakes, he should do in an original, 
distinctive way. 


“Too many managers have been bitten 
by the limelight bug and the swelling 
has not gone down. A manager should 
not feature himself—only the artist. 
After all, the public is interested in the 
artist, not in the manager. I regard the 
manager very much as I do the doctor; 
his office and his diploma do not interest 
me. In the doctor’s case, a visit to the 
cemetery with a view to ascertaining 
the number of his victims would estab- 


“Dignity and Distinctiveness 
Should Mark the Managerial 
Business,’’ Declares Mr. Wag- 
ner—Advocates an Association 
of New York and Local Mana- 
gers Throughout Country 


lish his status much more convincingly. 
In the case of the manager, the public’s 
estimate of him and a record of the 
artists which he has sponsored is far 
more convincing than a_ well-appointed 
office. 

“In general, artists and managers 
lack breadth of vision. Most of them 
are so narrow and so limited in their 
outlook that if they raised an umbrella 
over their heads it would touch their 
horizon line all around. An example of 
foresight is our handling of Galli-Curci. 
After Galli-Curci’s success with the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, she was offered 
nine concert dates in Chicago for this 
spring. Only two of these we accepted; 
seven were turned down at $1,250 each. 
Nine appearances for Galli-Curci in Chi- 
cago within a short space of time fol- 
lowing fifteen operatic appearances 
would be like killing the goose that laid 
the golden egg. It would have been 
fatal to overdo the thing. With the 
same regard for the future, Galli-Curci 
is not to appear in New York for:some 
time. 


Co-operating with Local Managers 


“IT see no reason why concert manage- 
ment cannot be put on a sound business 
basis,” said Mr. Wagner. “I hope that 
the day is not far distant when the pub- 
lic will regard concert management as 
a business and not as a trading in tem- 
perament. An association of leading 
managers and of the local managers 
throughout the country would be a fine 
thing. A breach of business ethics on 
the part of one could easily be made 
known to the other. The offender could 
be properly dealt with, just as in an 
association of merchants or lawyers. 
The local manager who buys the artist 
should be as justly treated as the man 
who sells him. The path of the local 
manager is not strewn with roses. It 
is not an easy matter for him to please 
his audiences. I know his trials, for I 
entered the concert field as a local man- 
ager in St. Paul and in Chicago. I have 
been in a position to see both sides of 
the business and I am convinced of the 
need for strong co-operation between the 
two. 

“Does it pay the musical artist to ad- 
vertise? Most certainly. You cannot 
get anything out of a business unless 


you invest in it. If the public sees an 
artist’s name in print often enough, that 
name becomes fixed in its memory and 
is associated with the artist’s particular 
line of endeavor. The value of adver- 
tising was brought home forcibly to me 
recently when an architect questioned 
me about the kind of screen I wanted 
for my house. ‘There’s only one kind 
of screen, isn’t there?’ I asked. ‘Bur- 
row’s Rustless is the only make I have 





Charles L. Wagner’s 
Managerial Maxims 





1—The Sins of the manager are often 
visited upon the artist, aye, even 
unto the third and fourth season. 

2—Angels should not rush in where 
managers fear to tread. 

3—Too many artists and managers 
have been bitten by the limelight 
bug and the swelling has not 
gone down. 

4—The fool artist and his money are 
soon parted. 

5—The public always takes you at 
your own estimate. 

6—After vaudeville’s fitful fever she 


sleeps well. 
7—I! regard the manager as ! do the 
doctor. His office and his diploma 


do not interest me. A visit to 
the cemetery to see the list of his 
victims is far more convincing. 

8—The manager should not boost him- 
self; the public is interested in 
his artist. 

9—Any amateur can use a hammer, 
but it takes an artisan to use a 
chisel and a plane and do smooth 
work. 

10—Most artists and managers are so 
limited in their view that if they 
raised an umbrella over their 
heads it would touch their hori- 
zon line all around. 

11—Concert managment should be a 
business, not a trading in tem- 
perament. 

12—if two people have a misunder- 
standing and both are gentle- 
men, there is an easy way out 
of it. Be a gentleman, then it’s 
up to him. 











ever heard of.’ It appeared that there 
were several kinds, but the only one I 
had seen advertised was Burrow’s. The 
same principles of advertising hold true 
in the musical world. The fundamental 
laws of psychology are applicable every- 
where.” 


Mr. Wagner attributes a great part 
of the success of his business to his asso- 
ciate, D. F. McSweeney, who has been 
responsible in a large measure for Mr. 
McCormack’s triumphs in New York 
City, Mr. Wagner claims. Mr. Wagner 
credits his associate with great natural 
aptitude for the concert business. 

HARRY BIRNBAUM. 


Y 





NEW YOUNGSTOWN ORCHESTRA 





Ohio City’s Symphony Does Good Work 
in Its First Concert 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Feb. 15.—The 
Youngstown Symphony Orchestra gave 
its first concert Wednesday evening, Feb. 
7. A capacity house greeted this organ- 
ization, which is made up entirely of 
local musicians. 

Harry Warner is conductor, Nor- 
man Brenner concertmaster. Thé work 
all through was very commendable 
and the response and interest shown at 
rehearsals promise success for future 
concerts. A word of appreciation is due 
Mr. Warner for his untiring and highly 


efficient efforts to produce a satisfactory 
ensemble. 

The orchestra was assisted by the 
Lotus Club, Ralph Brown, director, and 
the Monday Musical Club Choral, under 
the direction of Gay Donaldson. Both 
clubs received well earned applause. 

Monday evening, Feb. 12, in the ball 
room of the Hotel Ohio, the Monday 
Musical Club presented the following 
local musicians: Mrs. Charles Cervone, 
pianist; Mrs. Austin Gillen, soprano; 
Georgiana Rudge, contralto; W. S. 
Forbes, tenor; Glenn Drury, bass, in a 
cantata, “The May Queen,” by Bennett. 
Mrs. Leo Collier was the accompanist 
and Mr. Harry Warner, violinist, assist- 
ed. The cantata was splendidly ie 














When not on Tour 


ARTHUR HARTMANN 
Violinist 
Teaches exclusively at his residence-studio 
130 Claremont Avenue 
New York City 





Inquiries to C. M. TUCKER 
Concert inquiries to HARRY CULBERTSON, 5474 University Ave., Chicago 





























GABRILOWITSCH AS SOLOIST 





Pianist Performs Two Works with New 
York Symphony 


After playing Brahms’s Tragic Over- 
ture at the Friday afternoon concert on 
Feb. 16 at Aeolian Hall, Walter Dam- 
rosch led the Symphony Society through 
the following: 


Schumann’s B Flat Symphony, the sym- 
phonic poem, “Le Rouet d’Omphale,” of 
Saint-Saéns, the Mozart Piano Concerto in 
D Minor and the Weber Concertstiick. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, soloist. 


With the exquisite refinement and 
delicacy characteristic of his playing, Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch performed the solo part 
of the Mozart Concerto and Mr. Dam- 
rosch provided a suitable background. 
In true romantic style the Weber Con- 
certstiick was given. It served admir- 
ably as a musical picturization of the 
story of the Chatelaine and her Knight, 
as described in the program note. “Le 
Rouet d’Omphale” introduced an Oriental 
touch into the program that was happily 
devised. A large audience attended and 
a still larger one heard the repetition of 
the program on Sunday emersecs. 





Art of Helen Stanley and Eddy Brown 
Enjoyed by President Wilson 


. WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 17.—The ar- 
tists of the eighth concert of the Ten 
Star Series, under the management of 
T..Arthur Smith, were Helen Stanley, 
soprano, and Eddy Brown, violinist, both 
making their initial bow here. Miss 
Stanley gave an aria from “Louise” and 


a group of songs in English, French and 
German in captivating style. 

Eddy Brown also performed very im- 
pressively. His rich tone, fine technique 
and great brilliancy were constantly in 
evidence. President Wilson, who with 
Mrs. Wilson and a party from the White 
House occupied one of the boxes, enjoyed 
the music thoroughly, applauding warmly 
after each number. Mr. Brown played 
the Mendelssohn .Concerto and a group 
of short compositions. L. T. Griinberg, 
at the piano, gave excellent support to 
both artists. W. H.z 





Elman Philharmonic Soloist in Brooklyn 


Another of the impressive programs 
of the New York Philharmonic Society 
was presented at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on Feb. 10, when a notable per- 
formance of Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony in B Minor marked this im- 
portant afternoon event. Mischa El- 
man’s masterful art was brought to bear 
in Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor. 

G. C. T. 


——— 
——— 








RICHARD 


EPSTEIN 


32 East 58th St., N. Y. 














“A great deal more than an 
accompanist.”—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 
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LLORA HOFFMAN 


WINS TRIUMPH 


AFTER TRIUMPH 
ON TOUR 


GALVESTON Soloist with Galveston Choral Club 


Llora Hoffman, the much-acclaimed American Prima Donna 
Soprano, who appeared last evening in the Scottish Rite Cathedral in 
the initial recital of the season, under the auspices of the Galveston 
Choral Club, held her audience entranced from start to finish of her 
splendid program. Beginning with a German group of songs by Schu- 
mann, Schwab, Dvorak and Strauss, the first impression gained was 
that of power and an acute sense of proportion. This was followed 
by an appreciation of the remarkable purity and freshness of her voice 
and its flexibility. In “Day Is Gone,” by Lang, Miss Hoffman drew the 
hearer into all the sentiment surrounding the close of day and the 
coming of the soft evening. In “The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold” 
all the bigness and wonder and wealth of life in the great out-of-doors 
was opened up, and if a selection might be made from the whole pro- 
gram perhaps this would be the song that would be chosen. “A Lovely 
Maiden Roaming,” a tender, romantic ballad, and “Spring Rapture,” 
that rang like a bell, closed the second group of songs, and in response 
to an encore Miss Hoffman gave “The Cuckoo” with delicious naivette 
and sympathy. Whether in tenderness, as in “The Lullaby,” or in 
strong sentiment, as in “The Star,” or the pure joy of “A Song of 
Sunshine,” Miss Hoffman proved to be a singer of great sincerity and 
absolutely devoid of affectation. At the close of the program the 
audience remained seated for several minutes as if charmed, and in 
response to repeated applause Miss Hoffman gave another song.— 
Galveston Tribune. 


DALLAS Soloist with Music Study Club 


Miss Llora Hoffman at once revealed a lyrical soprano voice of great 
melody and wide range and as she progressed in her recital it proved 
of such liquidity that it lent itself to all the lyrical moods and enabled 
her to invest with beauty and loveliness a great variety of songs, re- 
gardless of the language in which they were written.—Dallas Morning 
News. 


DETROIT Soloist with Orpheus Club 


Miss Llora Hoffman, soprano, of New York, who has been winning 
marked success this season on the concert stage, was the assisting solo- 
ist, and charmed her hearers with a voice of tine quality and an admir- 
able vocal style. She gave an operatic aria, a group of German lieder 
and a group of songs in English, in all of which she showed artistic re- 
sources and knowledge of what she was about.—Detroit Times. 


RALEIGH Great Soprano Introduced to Raleigh 


Last night, before a discriminating audience at Saint Mary’s, a new 
soprano charmed those who appreciate the highest form of vocal art 
and song literature. Reports of Miss Hoffman’s recent successes in 
concert had already preceded her appearance here, but the audience 
was hardly prepared for such a magnificent voice nor such a superb 
interpretative art as that which Miss Hoffman disclosed last night. 
The Gods have been kind to Miss Hoffman, for they have given her a 
voice of entrancing beauty, which takes one back in the days of Leh- 
mann and Nordica in their prime. The voice is one of those luscious 
sopranos, pure in tone and beautifully colored, and so ample is the 
volume and the range that it is easy to predict that Miss Hoffman will 
walk in the footsteps of her brilliant predecessors, who, as Wagnerian 
heroines, were supreme. There is a fine intelligence back of everything 
which Miss Hoffman does—tirst in the choosing of her program, and 
then in the developing of the varying emotional phases. The program 
was one which could not fail to meet everyone’s taste. There was the 
charming “Lovely Celia” of Munro, delivered with simplicity and 
purity of tone, and Bach’s “My Heart Ever Faithful,” with more than 
a suggestion of the classic style. So beautifully and authoritatively did 














” Photo by Lewis-Smith 
Miss Hoffman sing the lieder group that one wonders if this remark- 
able young soprano could not set new standards in the singing of the 
German lied, especially, since she possesses not only the instinct and 
true feeling for German song, but, what is rarest of all nowadays, a 
beautiful voice with which to express the wonderful songs of Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Strauss and Brahms. For sheer beauty of tone and 
tender feeling, Miss Hoffman’s singing of Dvorak’s lovely ““Wird doch 
die Liebe’? might be ranked as the finest singing of the evening, while 
Schumann’s “Stille Thranen” has never been sung here with more 
beautiful effect. No less beautiful is Miss Hoffman’s singing of 
French, for in her delivery of the aria from Charpentier’s “Louise’”’ 
she displayed the full volume of her extraordinary voice and her sensi- 
tive regard for modern French song. The songs in English were 
beautifully chosen and beautifully sung, especially attractive being the 
“Nightingale” song of Whelpley and “A Lovely Maiden Roaming” of 
Branscombe.—The News and Observer. 


INDIANAPOLIS Soloist with Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra 


Miss Hoffman’s voice is of lyric quality and her tone production is ex- 
cellent throughout the entire register. She sings with splendid ease 
and one of the most striking characteristics of her work is her diction. 
She created an excellent impression by reason of her quiet dignity, 
which was entirely in keeping with the character of the program. 
There were times when she achieved splendid heights of vocalization. 
Miss Hoffman seems to possess all the attributes of the concert artist. 
but one may readily imagine that she would be equally at home on the 
operatic stage. Whether she has done any opera work or not this 
writer is unable to say, but he feels free in venturing the suggestion 
that she would be welcomed either by Campanini in Chicago or by 
Gatti in New York. It is to be hoped that she will not cut her Ameri- 
can tour short but that next season at least we may have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing her.—7The Indianapolis Star. 
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Praise of London Critics 





ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Sir Thomas Beecham Takes His Opera Company Out Into “‘ the Provinces””—’Cellist Gerardy Joins 
His Country’s Fighting Forces—London Hears a New Work by Debussy and Evidently Likes 
It—High Price of Coal Interferes with Opera in Dresden—English Pianist Devises Recital 
Program Adapted to Children’s Powers of Enjoyment—Australia Has to Possess Its Soul in 
Patience Waiting for New Supplies of Music—American Pianist Composer’s Sonata Wins 














ITH the notable achievement to his 

credit of having extended his opera 
season in London to eighteen weeks 
despite all the war-time difficulties he 
had to contend with, Sir Thomas Beech- 
am has at last moved out of the Ald- 
wych Theater and taken his company on 


the road. 

With only native artists and a sprin- 
kling of Americans to face down the 
long-standing prejudice in favor of 
great names, the English impresario gave 
in the eighteen weeks a hundred and 
twenty-one performances of twenty- 
three operas to audiences of consistently 
sufficient size to make the game worth 
the candle. This is his way of consoling 
Londoners for the lack of the Covent 
Garden seasons, while incidentally edu- 
cating them to be more _ intelligent 
patrons of the old institution’s perform- 
ances when the “grand seasons” are re- 
sumed after the war. 

Just now the company is completing a 
fortnight’s visit in Birmingham, whence 
it will go to Edinburgh for a month be- 
fore settling down in Manchester for 
six weeks. The répertoire for this tour 
will‘embrace twenty operas. Sir Thomas 
hopes to begin a new season in London 
some time in May, to run well into the 


Summer. 
* * * 


Most distinguished of reeent musical 


recruits to the armies of the bel- 
ligerent nations is Jean Gerardy, the 
Belgian ’cellist. This fine artist, who, 
last visited this country the season be-‘ 
fore the outbreak of the war, has now 
joined the Belgian army after spending 
several months in a training camp in 
England. ' 

* * * 

A DEBUSSY premiére was ‘a feature 

of one of the London String Quar- 
tet’s recent “Pops.” The novelty by the 
leader of the modern French school was 
a sonata for flute, viola and harp, an un- 
usual combination. It proved to be thor- 
oughly and completely characteristic in 
in its idiom, “but also,” says the Daily 
Telegraph’s critic, “it is poignantly sad, 
almost melancholy, with a middle move- 
ment of rarest beauty; moreover, it Is 
very rhapsodical.” 

Dvorak’s “Nigger” Quartet, the 
Brahms Quartet in A Minor and Julius 
Harrison’s Quintet for harp and strings 
filled out what was pronounced “a won- 
derful program” for this “Pop.” 

At the next concert of the series the 
interesting novel feature was Vaughan 
Williams’s “On Wenlock Edge,” written 
for tenor voice, string quartet and 
pianoforte, in which that distinguished 
artist, Gervase Elwes, sang the solo. 

* * x 


USIC was smoked out of the Dres- 
den Royal Opera House a few eve- 
nings ago. The high price of.coal now 
obtaining was to blame for it, according 
to the London Era. The cost of the black 
diamonds had increased so much that the 
directors finally tried using cheaper 
fuel, with the result that the theater 
filled with smoke after the audience was 
assembled. A panic ensued and the 
money was refunded to the audience. 
For two days the house was kept closed 
—it was probably the first time in the 
Dresden institution’s history that its 
performances were interrupted: through 
lack of fuel—then a supply of better 
coal was secured and the performances 
were resumed. 
* oa + 
UST what a “pianoforte recital of 
music suitable for children” should be 
may be mattér for discussion. Gertrude 
Peppercorn, who achieved acceptance as 
one of the most interesting of the young- 
er English pianists before she settled 
down to a husband and one or two re- 


citals a year, illustrated what she 
thought an affair of this classification 
could be in London the other day, when 
she made her second. appearance of the 
season.. 

Children and their special capacities 
have been overlooked heretofore by 





ceived from a woman of the social set 
who prided herself on her singing. 

The visitor informed Tosti that she 
was to sing two of his songs at a concert 
of much importance from a society point 
of view and she would like to try them 
over with him. Tosti replied, according 
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Singing “La Marseillaise” to Aid Belgian Refugees 


The picture shows Marthe Chenal, the popular soprano of the Opéra Comique, singing 
the French national anthem for Belgian refugees housed in the former St. Sulpice Seminary 


in Paris. 


pianists, and Miss Peppercorn’s example 
in devoting an afternoon to their special 
powers of enjoyment is worthy of emu- 
lation. Schumann’s “Scenes from Child- 
hood” occupied the place of honor on the 
program, as was to be expected, but be- 
fore it came Schubert’s Impromptu in A 
Flat and Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capric- 
cioso. Afterward Poldini’s “Poupée 
dansante” was followed by Debussy’s 
“Golliwog’s Cake-Walk,” and then came 
Grieg’s “Butterflies,” Chopin’s Fantaisie 
Impromptu and Nocturne in G Minor, a 
first performance of H. Farjeon’s “Peter 
Pan” Sketches and, finally, Weber’s 
Moto Perpetuo. A list that by no means 
exhausts the possibilities for programs 
of ready appeal to the child mind! 
* 


TOSTI anecdote is going the rounds 
in London concerning a call the com- 
poser of “Good-bye” and other songs for 
which he will live in the memories of 
grateful singers all their lives once re- 


to London Musical News, that he would 
gladly accept her as a pupil. The lady 
promptly flared up and indignantly de- 
clared that she would not sing his songs, 
whereupon Tosti smiled in a relieved 
manner and said, “Madam, I thank you 
sincerely for that favor.” 
* * * 

USIC dealers in Australia, like the 

music dealers in this country, have 
been seriously affected by the difficulty 
of importing supplies since the war got 
under way. Perhaps they are rather 
more handicapped than their fellows 
here. Cargo space is so limited, and so 
few ships are loading general mer- 
chandise that music, which before the 
war averaged about three months in 
transit from England to Australia, now 
takes from six.to seven months. 

It is not, indeed, an uncommon thing 
for shipments to be sent back from the 
receiving wharves in London to the ex- 
porting firms. One consignment of music 





had to make four journeys to the 
wharves and back to the warehouse, 
eleven miles away, before finding its way 
on board ship. Here was an added cost 
of over $50 for cartage alone. Ship- 
ments of music that have found their 
way into the hold of the ship are not 
even safe; they have some times been 
rooted out and left behind. Results: 
Stocks are not being replenished ade- 
quately. 

In “educational music,” however, there 
is said to be over $50,000 worth of stock 
in Australia; music all acquired before 
the war, and some of it paid for eighteen 
to twenty years ago. 

But being of German origin, all this 
music may, after the end of this month, 
come under prohibition of sale, according 
to the Sydney Daily Telegraph, which 
asks, What will become of it? The as- 
sumption is that it will be destroyed, 
which would seem to be a _ senseless 
waste, as Germany, the country in which 
it was printed, would not be the loser. 
This music includes the best known edi- 
tions of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Liszt, Schumann, Schubert, Rubinstein, 
Chopin, Grieg, Sinding, and so forth. 

It is pointed out that, curiously enough, 
though all his old stock may be consigned 
to the fiery furnace, the current im- 
portations of music printed to-day in 
England actually include editions which 
are virtually reprints of the Peters Edi- 
tion of Leipsic. 

As has been chronicled heretofore, one 
outcome of the war is the attempt being 
made by French publishers to oust the 
German editions of the musical classics. 
The long-established Paris firm of Du- 
rand & Son first took the task in hand 
in the most energetic spirit. For the pro- 
jected edition of the great masters they 
engaged as the principal collaborateurs 
such distinguished composers of the 
French school as Saint-Saéns, Gabriel 
Fauré and Claude Debussy, to whom fell 
the task of making a new and complete 
edition of Chopin’s pianoforte works, 
which have been published in nine vol- 
umes. 

Now there is some talk of co-operation 
between English and French publishers 
to produce editions of all the classics so 
authoritative and of such educational 
value as to win for them the leading 
place in the world of music. 

* * * 

HEN Victor Benham, with the as- 

sistance of the very popular Albert 
Sammons, introduced his sonata for 
pianoforte and violin to a London au- 
dience the other day, a curious contrast 
in his own musicianship as set forth in 
his piano-playing and in his composition 
was provided. The Daily Telegraph 
noted that he played some Chopin and 
Beethoven with “a leonine vigor,” where- 
as his sonata had more of the qualities of 
the “sucking dove” than of any lion. 

But the work itself was none the worse 
for that, we are assured. Attention was 
called afterward to the fact that the 
American composer-pianist, to his credit, 
knows when to stop, that he does not 
grope about among the slag-heaps of 
other people’s discarded harmony in the 
hope of finding something “new,” and 
that his plain ambition to be honest and 
straightforward never overleaps itself. 
“There is plenty of spirit in his little 
Sonata, as the players showed, and also a 
certain unsophisticated charm in the 
slow movement. Far better, this, than a 
wallowing in strange devices, which 
mean as little to the composer as to the 
audience.” 

* * * 

HE late Dr. Hans Richter was not to 

be the only one of his name to 
achieve a degree of unfortunate notoriety 
incident to the conflict of sympathies 
caused by the great international crisis 
in Europe. The great conductor’s name 
was happily cleared eventually of the 
shadow that overcast it among his old 
friends and public in England after 
published reports at the outset attributed 
a tactless tirade against England to him, 
and when he died a few weeks ago no- 
where was regret more sincerely felt or 
appreciation of his work more spon- 
taneously expressed than in the country 
in which he spent most of his career. 

But another Richter, also of the music 
world, though in that respect of com- 
parative insignificance, has fallen foul 
of the English authorities. Willibald 
Richter has been the principal of the 
County School of Music in Leicester for 
several years. When the war broke out 
he was spending his vacation in Ger- 
many and at first it was rumored that he 
had been interned there. A few months 
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later, however, he returned to Leicester, 
and since then he has been fined twice 
for exposing an unshaded light in his 
house at night, in defiance of the rules 
laid down for anti-Zeppelin precautions. 
The other day it was found necessary to 
arrest him, under the Defence of the 
Realm Act, with the result that for the 
remainder of the war’s duration his head- 
quarters will be an internment camp. 
* * * 


ACHAREWITSCH, a Russian violin- 
ist held in high esteem in the British 


Isles, has been playing at moving picture 
theaters in the larger cities of Scotland. 

In Edinburgh, Donald Tovey, who 
since being appointed to the chair of 
music at Edinburgh University has been 
struggling along under the burden of the 
title of Professor Tovey, has established 
an orchestra by recruiting players from 
the theaters and cinema houses of the 
city. 

The orchestra will be used to illus- 
trate lectures on orchestral music and 
orchestration at the University, as well 
as for public concerts. 

J. L. H. 





DENVER OPERA GIVEN UNDER DIFFICULTIES 





Amateur Orchestra Hampers Pro- 
duction of “Romeo and Juliet’’ 
By Local Artists 


DENVER, Feb. 15.—Gounod’s ‘Romeo 
and Juliet” was presented last evening 
before an audience that filled the Munic- 


ipal Auditorium by the Cathedral Grand 
Opera Company of Denver. 

This was the third annual operatic of- 
fering given under the direction of Rev. 
Joseph Bosetti, choirmaster of the local 
Catholic Cathedral. Last winter’s pro- 
duction of “Mignon” was referred to en- 
thusiastically in these columns at the 
time as being of almost professional 
calibre. While it was the evident ambi- 
tion of the sponsors to present “Romeo 
and Juliet” with even greater effect, ob- 
stacles were encountered which some- 
what neutralized the efforts in that di- 
rection. With the theoretical advantage 
of more frequent rehearsals, an amateur 
orchestra was formed for this produc- 
tion. This proved a serious handicap, 
for not only were the brass and wood- 
wind sections distressingly out of tune 
and unresponsive to the conductor’s beat, 
but the employment of amateurs was so 
much resented by the local musicians’ 
union that a sympathetic strike of stage 
hands was called, with the result that 


: 


the great pianists.”’ 


scenery from local theaters other than 
the Auditorium could not be secured, as 
planned, and such as was available had 
to be adjusted by inexperienced volun- 
teers. Father McMenamin of _ the 
Cathedral, who acts as business comp- 
troller of the opera company, refused to 
abandon the amateur orchestra that had 
rehearsed the opera, and succeeded, un- 
der trying circumstances, in presenting 
surprisingly good settings for the vari- 
ous scenes of the opera. Naturally, the 
plucky amateurs had the fervent sym- 
pathy of the audience, and all shortcom- 
ings were overlooked. 

While handicapped by the inefficient 
orchestra and an insufficiently rehearsed 
chorus, Father Bosetti and his co-work- 
ers showed their ability to carry ambi- 
tious undertakings along the line of 
amateur grand opera to a surprisingly 
successful conclusion. The costumes 
were secured from the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company and were the same as 
used by that organization in the memor- 
able performance when Galli-Curci made 
her début as Juliet. An amateur oper- 
atic production has rarely been dressed 
so beautifully. 

Among the _ principals, Elizabeth 
Young, as Juliet; Mrs. Harry Bellamy, 
as Stephano; H. L. Rees, as Capulet, 
and Frank Traylor, as Mercutio, brought 
both adequate voices and appropriate 
sense into play. The lesser réles were, 


for the most part, reasonably well pre- 
sented. Both Miss Young and Mrs. 
Bellamy were enthusiastically applauded 
and greeted with many floral offerings. 

Quite the most perfect individual of- 
fering of the evening was a solo dance 
in the first act by Mlle. Domina Marini, 
late of Pavlowa’s Imperial Ballet. The 
dance—“La Belle Coquette”’—was per- 
haps not strictly in histrionic accord 
with its setting, but Mlle. Marini’s grace- 
ful and finished art and her piquant per- 
sonality justified the innovation. The 
dainty dancer was repeatedly recalled 
and quite deluged with flowers. Several 
of her pupils also presented an attrac- 
tive ballet, among them Mlle. Martha 
Wilcox, who won recognition ea 





LISTEMANN’S HALF-CENTURY 


Next Year Would Have Been Fiftieth 
Anniversary of His Début 


CHICAGO, Feb. 18.—If Fate had been 
a little kinder to Bernhard Listemann, 
the noted violinist who passed away here 
on Feb. 11, and had permitted him to 
live one year longer he would have been 
able to celebrate his fiftieth anniversary 
as an artist in this country, his début 
being made at New York City in the old 
Steinway Hall. This début was so ex- 
traordinarily successful that Mr. Stein- 
way was henceforth to become his life- 
long friend and patron. He had reached 
the age of seventy-six when he died. 

Something of what Mr. Listemann 
achieved in a musical way for this coun- 
try, which upon his arrival -here was 
just passing through its pioneer days, 
was related in MusIcAL AMERICA last 
week. In addition it may be said that 
he toured the United States as soloist 
and was frequently compared with Ole 
Bull and Paganini. Of the hundreds of 
students who studied under him many 
became nationally known. His life was 
spent in efforts for his art, and to the 
very last moment he played his violin. 

He leaves his widow, Sophie Liste- 
mann; four sons, Paul, Franz, Kurt and 
Fred, and a daughter, Virginia Baxter. 








Myrna Sharlow, soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, and James Ecker, 
Boston pianist, appeared, Feb. 16, on the 
artists’ course of the State Normal 
a department of music at Lowell, 

ass. 


‘‘Today she is one of the most interesting of the young pianists; tomorrow she should be one of 


NEW SUITE BY GRAINGER 
ASTONISHES CHICAGOANS 


“In a Nutshell” Presented in Symphony 
Program with Composer Playing 
the Piano Part 


CHICAGO, Feb. 18.—Grainger’s “In a 
Nutshell” Suite, for orchestra, piano and 


Deagan Percussion instruments, has cre- 
ated much discussion here. This series 
of symphonic pieces employs not only 
the large modern orchestra and piano 
for its performance, but a set of four 
novel instruments invented by J. C. 
Deagan of this city, which bear the 
peculiar titles of steel marimba, wood 
marimba, Swiss staff bells and nabimba. 
The first three are on the order of xylo- 
phones and glockenspiel, and the last is 
a five-octave instrument with character- 
istics of the marimbas used in the part 
of this continent situated below the 
Equator. 

hese instruments were placed in the 
Chicago Symphony performance toward 
the front of the stage, as near the piano 
as possible, and their combined as well 
as separate effects were astonishing to 
an audience accustomed to the rigid de- 
corum of the orchestra and the music 
which it plays. 

Besides the co-operation of these or- 
chestral additions, at the conclusion of 
the third section of the suite, Mr. Grain- 
ger, who performed the piano part, arose 
from his seat and struck one of the 
strings of the piano, not with his fingers, 
but with a wool-covered hammer, with 
which he had come equipped. 

‘Mr. Grainger’s music is frankly melo- 
dious and has much charm, and the 
march particularly is so exuberant and 
so full of vim and “go” that it might 
be well taken as a continuation of the 
fine marches which Sousa has composed. 

The entire suite was brilliantly per- 
formed by the augmented orchestra and 
Mr. Grainger, under Frederick Stock’s 
direction, and elicited much applause. 

There was also presented the B Flat 
Minor Piano Concerto by Tschaikowsky, 
which has not been played so well in 
many seasons as by Mr. Grainger on 
this occasion. There was a breezy fresh- 
ness in his playing, there was power ob- 
tained without pounding and there were 
poetic moments of great beauty. The or- 
chestra did its part with extraordinary 
finish and brilliance. M. R. 











Winifred Christie 


repeats her TRIUMPH at her SECOND BOSTON RECITAL and is again 
ACCLAIMED as a PIANIST of the FIRST RANK by the critics. 


BOSTON I ERALD 
By Philip Hale 

Miss Christie came here a year ago last month for the 
first time. She then made a most favorable impression. 
This season she has played here in private and at a Sun- 
day afternoon concert in Symphony Hall. 

She is one of the few visiting pianists in these days 
that give unalloyed pleasure even when their programs 
are not skilfully arranged. Her technic is remarkable, 
even at this time when technic, as Goethe said of talent, 
runs in the street. Few pianists have with so beautiful 
a touch so exquisite a sense of proportion, so great a 
mastery of technical resources, so romantic a spirit, so 
marked a musical understanding, so pleasing a person- 
ality. And she plays with an almost incredible accu- 
racy, with refreshing ease, with a fascinating simplicity 
of manner. Miss Christie should be heard here often 
in recital, and at concerts of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra. ; 
BOSTON POST 


By Olin Downes 


Miss Winifred Christie, pianist, gave a recital yester- 
day afternoon in Jordan Hall. She is a delightful artist. 
She knows how to interpret a composition with every 
intellectual appreciation of its qualities, but without 
pedantry, without dryness, and with unfailing tonal 
beauty. She has a musical enthusiasm which is rarely 
contagious, but this enthusiasm does not lead her to 
faults of exaggeration or sentimentality. She has an 
unfailing sense of proportion, and good taste, and a 
technical equipment which allows her to carry out her 
intentions with exceptional exactitude. That is not 
merely to say that she can hit the notes she wishes to 





hit, but that she has a real finger control which makes 
possible many subtle degrees of sonority not available 
to all pianists. With Miss Christie it is not merely “‘soft"’ 
and “‘loud,”” but a dozen mezzo tints within this com- 
pass, any one of which she can apparently employ. at 
will. It would be interesting to examine her technic 
from an analytical standpoint, but this would not be of 
particular import to the newspaper reader. Let it suf- 
fice to say that Miss Christie's control of muscle and 
also of the weight of hand and arm seems almost ideal 
from a technical standpoint, and then—a consideration 
of no less importance—the steadiness of her playing and 
the sanity of her interpretation shows that she has an 
invaluable asset seldom taken sufficiently into account 
by artists, particularly by young artists: steady nerves 
and a sound constitution! 

In all this she is certainly to be congratulated in an 
exceptional degree, for the fact is that an artist with 
health and what one may call artistic sanity, and at the 
same time Miss Christie’s degree of sensibility and of 
comprehension of music of many moods and styles, is 
seldom met with. We may wish it were not true, but 
it is true, that the average artist pays a price which is 
in one way or the other ruinous for his achievement. 
Miss Christie appears to have developed as a pianist in 
a manner at once normal and distinctive. She has 
something to say which is poetic and refined, but also 
strong, and her own; she thinks very clearly and logic- 
ally—-witness her exposition, for instance, of the first 
movement of the Chopin B minor sonata—she feels 
sincerely and contagiously, and she has solid musician- 
ship and a sound technical equipment to build on. To- 
day she is one of the most interesting of the young 
Pianists; to-morrow she should be one of the great 
pianists. 
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Shakespeare Recalls Hours With His 
Master, Lamperti, and Brahms, the Witty 














Veteran Vocal Master Induced 
by American Pupils to Forsake 
London for a Stay in This 
Country — Gives Reminis- 
cences of His Frankfort Days 
with the Great Contrapuntist 
—Gift of Composition Won 
Him Scholarship — Gounod 
Liked His Concerto, But 
Rubinstein Discouraged the 
Englishman 


EATTLE, WASH., Feb. 12.—It’s a 

long, long way from London to 
Seattle, but William Shakespeare, the 
renowned vocal teacher, who is making 
his fourth visit to the United States, has 
this time included the Pacific Coast in 
his tour, and graciously granted an in- 
terview to MusICAL AMERICA’S corre- 
spondent. 

I found him seated at the piano in 
his studio which he has temporarily es- 
tablished here, playing Brahms with all 
the abandon of a virtuoso; he stopped 
only long enough for greetings, asking if 
I liked Brahms. Of course, I did, so he 
played one passage after another from 
different compositions, and with such 
splendid technique and beautiful ex- 
pression, that for the time I thought I 
must be mistaken in his being a_ vocal 
teacher, and that he was a pianist in- 
stead. 

“There is no composer I like more than 
Brahms,” he said. “You know, we al- 
ways gave a Brahms program in the 
studio in London every year, so when 
we went to visit our daughter who 
studied four years with Mme. Schumann, 
in Frankfort, my wife said, ‘now we 
must go to Vienna to see Brahms.’ I 
thought I could not spare the time, but 
my wife insisted; you know how women 
are, so we went. ; : : 

“We found Brahms with his family, 
located on the fourth floor of a hotel. Of 
course, there was no lift and we climbed 
the long flights of stairs and were fortu- 
nate in finding the Doctor at home. A 
short, stout, big-headed man, with a 
white beard and shaggy hair, gruff- 
spoken but genial. When I offered my 
card, he said, ‘You do not need a card; 
come in, I know you.’ 


A Brahms Anecdote 


“The Doctor was smoking and he 
brought out a large box of extremely 
big cigars. Offering me one, he said, A 
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William Shakespeare, the Veteran Eng- 
lish Singing Teacher 


rich man gave me these, I do not smoke 
them, I use ordinary ones and give these 
to my friends.’ I put the cigar in my 
pocket, and when I returned to my hotel 
I said I should keep it as a remembrance 
of my visit with Brahms. When we 
called on Brahms the next day, my wife 
told him I was going to preserve the big 
cigar. With a wink he said to me, ‘Give 
it back to me and I will give you a bad 
one, which will be just as good to pre- 
serve.’ 

“As we entered the apartment one day 
an old gentleman was just leaving, and 
I asked Brahms who it was. ‘That was 
Goldmark, the well-known composer. Do 
you know his music?’ ‘Oh, yes, we do 
know it.’ ‘I did not introduce you,’ said 
Brahms, ‘for if I had he would have 
asked if you knew his music, and if you 
did not, he would have dropped dead on 
the spot.’ 

“We stayed in Vienna twelve days and 
saw Brahms every day, and it was one 
of the most enjoyable events of my life.” 

“How did you happen to come to Amer- 
ica at this time?” I asked. 

“T stood it for a year—this awful war 
—there seemed to be no end. My income 
was more than half gone. You need not 
be surprised—the surprise is that it is 
not all gone. My pupils over here in 
America, they that had flown from 
Europe with the blare of the first 
trumpet to arms, kept writing to me and 
begging, ‘Come Master,’ they said, ‘come 
to America, we need you,’ and so I came. 
My pupils arranged it all. I stopped first 
in San Francisco and then started for 
Chicago. Stopping in Minneapolis, I 
found the thermometer twenty-four de- 
grees below zero. Never had I experi- 
enced such cold. I said, ‘No Chicago for 
me.’ 

“Then they said, ‘Come to Seattle.’ 
Seattle! Where was Seattle? Some ex- 
traordinary place I supposed, but I came 
just the same. So here I am established 
in a most delightful place and have 
many pupils. Yes, art pays; that is, 
when the war cry is not heard in the 
land.” 


His Early Training 


As to his career, he stated: “At an 
early age I commenced singing in the 
choir, and when twelve years old, began 
playing the pipe organ, receiving instruc- 
tion from W. H. Monk, the well-known 
composer of ‘Hymns Ancient and Mod- 
ern.’ I studied pianoforte playing at the 
London Academy of Music four years, 
and composition under the famous master 
and friend of Mendelssohn, Bernhard 


Lamperti Had Only Two Gifts, 
““A- Good Ear and a Sharp 
Eye’ — Do Not Sacrifice 
Beauty of Tone to Volume 
and Sustain the Right Word 
on the Right Note, He Ad- 
vises—A Goldmark Incident 


Molique. In 1866 I competed for and 
gained the King’s Scholarship at the 
Royal Academy of Music, London. This 
prize gave me three years’ free instruc- 
tion in that institution. I gained this 
scholarship mainly by the composition of 
the fugue that I had written under my 
former master, Molique; this I played on 
the pianoforte to the examiners. From 
1866 onward I appeared at the Royal 
Academy concerts as a composer and 
pianist, and performed in a small way as 
a singer. In 1869 I became organist of 
St. Marylebone Church, near Regents 
Park, and had at my command a large 
organ. 

“Mv masters for composition at the 
oval Academy were the composer Stern- 
dale Bennett, a great friend of Mendels- 
sohn, and John Goss, the organist of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. In 1871 I was awarded 
the Mendelssohn Scholarship, and my 
predecessor was Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
This important scholarship enabled me to 
study for four years abroad, and I com- 
menced with the Conservatorium at 
Leipsic. I conducted my symphony in C 
Minor at the Gewandhaus, where the 
students’ concerts were given. 


Tells of Lamperti 


“About this time my voice had de- 
veloped so much that I sang the principal 
tenor part in Handel’s ‘Acis and Gal- 
atea,’ at Halle, near Leipsic, the birth- 
place of the composer. It was deter- 
mined by the committee of the Mendels- 
sohn Scholarship Foundation, that I 
should take up singing as a profession, 
and I was sent to Milan to study under 
the great singing master, Francesco 
Lamperti, as his pupil. Mlle. Albani and 
Italo Campanini had at that time dis- 
tinguished themselves in Italian opera. 
Now although I had had four years’ in- 
struction under a professor in London, 
and one year with another man, I did not 
feel that I understood how to sing prop- 
erly. You can imagine my joy when I 
commenced studying at Milan with Lam- 
perti. All was so different from other 
professors’ instruction. I felt at last I 
had found a master. 

“How did Lamperti teach? He de- 
clared his only two gifts were a good ear 
and a sharp eye; one for hearing the kind 
of tone sung and the other for discover- 
ing the freedom or rigidity of the facial 
muscles. After three years’ study I 


made my début in 1876 at the Philhar- 
monic concerts in London. Once when 
talking with Lamperti, I pointed out 
things he should have had in his book of 
instructions, and he said, ‘Write thou a 
book.’ I had been for years writing and 
had perhaps 1000 pages, the time I had 
snatched out of my lessons, and these I 
boiled down to about forty pages, and 
later published as a part of my book on 
the ‘Art of Singing’.” 

Speaking of Otto Goldschmidt, the hus- 
band of Jenny Lind, Mr. Shakespeare 
told this story: “At one of the Bach 
chorus concerts, Goldschmidt, who was 
a very fussy man, was conducting the 
oratorio ‘St. Matthew’s Passion’, Jenny 
Lind was leading soprano, Albani and I 
were the other soloists with Joachim as 
the first violinist. Goldschmidt stood 
with arms extended and upraised baton 
and said, ‘Are you ready?’ Then he 
stopped and waited for all to be in readi- 
ness. This he did three times and finally 
said, ‘Are you ready?’ and brought the 
baton down on my head, as I sat just in 
front at his right. ‘Are you hurt, 
Shakespeare?’ he asked, ‘No,’ I said, ‘go 
on’; but for a moment I could hardly 
sing. 


How to Sing 


“Singing is our emotions tuned and 
worded, and in performance the effect 
should be as I once heard William Morris 
say, ‘Genius is the expression of a man’s 
joy in his work.’ 

“Never sing so loudly that loveliness 
of tone is marred, and sustain the right 
word on the right note, thus agreeing 
with Turner, who when asked by an old 
lady, ‘How do you make your wonderful 
pictures; I have tried for thirty years 
and have not succeeded,’ replied, ‘It is 
quite simple, Madam. You just put the 
right color on the right spot.’ ” 

During lessons Shakespeare has a very 
incisive style which occasionally nettles 
his pupils, though all kindness is in- 
tended. 

“On one occasion,” said he, “while I 
was explaining about breathing to a 
man taking a lesson, he evidently be- 
came provoked, so when he came to a 
certain place he exclaimed, ‘What shall I 


do here?’ ‘Take breath,’ I said, ‘breath 
is cheap.’ ‘Not in this room, Professor,’ 
he replied.” 


In speaking of composition, Shake- 
speare said, “My Concerto in C was high- 
ly thought of by Gounod, but Rubinstein 
thought it ‘charmingly improvisational’ 
and I became discouraged (and now 
people do not think much of Rubin- 
stein) .” 

Shakespeare still composes and played 
for me the settings for two of Mary 
Baker Eddy’s poems which he had just 
completed for California friends. He re- 
called the remark of Richter, that the 
piano is “the grave of modern music.” 

“Art in America? America is too new, 
but such a country as you have, I know 
not its equal. In time, right here on the 
Pacific Coast will be the largest cities of 
the world, even greater than our own 
London, because the people are so won- 


derful. It time you will have art, yes, 
real art. I find real song birds every- 
where.” 


ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 
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OLIVER 
DENTON 


The AMERICAN PIANIST 
Who Commands Respect 


‘* Technique and Tone”’ 
“Style and Virtuosity’’ 
‘Strength and Virility”’ 
‘‘Devotion and Youth’’ 


‘*Understanding and Imagination”’ 





BOSTON SUNDAY HERALD, Jan. 21, 1917. 


OLIVER DENTON IS HEARD 
HERE FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Pianist Shows Well Grounded Mechanism, Strength, Taste and Suf- 
ficient Brilliance in Production of Program Marked by 
a Sober Conventionality 








By PHILIP HALE 


Oliver Denton played here for the first time. Born in New 
York, as we are informed, he studied in this country and later 
with Safonoff in Russia, Phillipp of Paris, and Paul Goldschmidt 
of Berlin. This season is his first in the United States. 

The first impression made was that of the pianist’s virility. Not 
that he often abused his strength; on the contrary, the massive 
chords in the transcription of Bach’s organ piece were resonant 
and impressive, but there was sound, not noise. The pianist also 
at once made the impression that he takes a serious view of his 
art. The performance was a confirmation of the impression made 
by the program, which was soberly conventional. 

_ Mr. Denton has a sound, well-grounded mechanism, strength, 
taste, and sufficient brilliance. In delicate passages there is the 
suggestion of reserve force. 


Some Recent Opinions 


Karleton Hackett in the Chicago Evening Post, Dec. 11, 1916. 

Mr. Denton has a clean technique, brings a solid tone from the piano 
and plays with a musicianly conception of the music. Mr. 
Denton is a well-equipped pianist, sane in his attitude toward his art 
and worthy of respectful consideration. 


Felix Borowski in the Chicago Herald, Dec. 11, 1916. 

His playing suggested that he was at once a good musician and a 
gentleman. It was playing which pleased the ear, because the tone was 
fine and the touch distinguished for its charm. | 


Olin Downes in the Boston Post, Jan. 21, 1917. 

Oliver Denton showed not only sound technical preparation but a 
sense of proportion and an instinctive feeling for piano effects which 
gave his performance musical beauty and interest. 


Boston Globe, Jan. 2, 1917. 
, f . a resourceful technic, a frank, sincere manner, evident 
thoughtfulness and conviction. 


Paul Morris in the New York Herald, Jan. 16. 

There is much that is admirable to be found in the technical side 
of Mr. Denton’s playing, in his forceful methods and in the musicianly 
manner in which he presents his music. 


H. F. Peyser in Musical America, Jan. 20, 1917. 

His most conspicuous characteristics are sincerity, virile strength, 
genuineness of musical appreciation and feeling, and a large technical 
equipment. 


Max Smith in the New York American, Jan. 16, 1917. 
He possesses a good command of technique, -polished style, and 
obtains a rich, glowing tone from the instrument. 


Richard Aldrich in the New York Times, Jan. 16, 1917. 

Mr. Denton has the engaging qualities of manly robustness and vigor, 
and a corresponding strength of hand and arm which he does not 
spare in his playing. His playing was clean cut and massive. 





of Oliver Dentons Art 


Sylvester Rawling in the Evening World, Jan. 16, 1917. 


It was a dignified programme, played by a serious artist in a manner 
to command respect. 


Sigmund Spaeth in the Evening Mail, Jan. 16, 1917. 
Oliver Denton disclosed a touch which, in the softer passages, had 


real beauty. Mr. Denton has a happy faculty of emphasizing structural 
details without unduly distorting his material. 


W. J. Henderson in the New York Sun, Jan. 16, 1917. 


Mr. Denton’s performance showed, on the whole, considerable 
mastery in pianoforte technic, and taste and intelligence in inter- 
pretative power. 


New Yorker Staats Zeitung of Jan. 16, 1917 (Evening). 


Oliver Denton proved himself to be an artist with a very fine style 
of playing. In some of his numbers, particularly those of Chopin, he 
proved himself to be a virtuoso. 


New Yorker Staats Zeitung, Jan. 16 (Morning). 
Oliver Denton has many qualities which lift him -far above the mass 
of pianists. 
As Soloist with the Cincinnati Orchestra 


Louisville Courier Journal, Dec. 5, 1916. 
Dazzling virtuosity marvelous technique and tone. 


Louisville Herald, Dec. 5, 1916. 
A most promising and modest pianist. 


He has style, virtuosity, 
devotion and youth. 


Indianapolis Star, Dec. 4—1916. 

Mr. Denton displayed great precision and wonderful technique, and a 
marked personality. his talent is supported by wonderful decision 
and masterful self-repose. 


Steinway~Piano Used 
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Male Quartet 








[ Raising the Standard of the 


Boston ‘‘Apollos’ Seeking to 
Place Their Ensemble on an 
Artistic Level with the Most 
Seriously Considered Organi- 
zations of Whatever Kind 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Feb. 26, 1917. 


‘THO does not remember the male 
quartet of a couple of decades ago? 
One could tell that the members of it 
were not pall-bearers, because their kid 
gloves were white. Otherwise, there 
was little difference. They had the 
sombre look of men set apart from their 
fellows by a secret grief. They sang at 
a funeral, Elks’ Lodge, or patriotic ban- 
quet, as if they had fed on pallid pork 
and luke-warm beans from early infancy. 
Artistically, they were akin to the sweet 
child who used to recite “We Are Seven” 
’ for the company, and the pale young 
curate who tootled the flute at every 
parish entertainment in_ the | early 
’nineties! 
Of course, there was some good sing- 


ing even in those days, darkened as they 
were by sentimentality and the parlor 
organ. Amid the sea of pseudo-Scottish 
ballads, Dudley-Buck-ian anthems, and 
Gates-Ajar funeral songs, a few brave 
souls struck out manfully toward solid 
musicianship and worthy repertoire. 
Within the last ten or fifteen years, the 
male quartet has placed itself upon the 
map, musically speaking, and is begin- 
ning to earn a position in the field of 
vocal music comparable with that of the 
string quartet in the instrumental field. 

Among the many progressive organl- 
zations now striving toward a higher 
plane of art, the Apollo Quartet holds an 
honorable place. Founded in 1888, it 
has steadily gained in dignity and re- 
pute, until it is to-day one of the most 
popular male quartets in New England. 
Lyman Hemenway, second tenor and 
manager, has high ideals for the Apollo. 
“The Quartet,” so Mr. Hemenway, with 
shining-eyed enthusiasm, declared re- 
cently, “is now striving for something 
better than mere money-making engage- 
ments. It is the desire of its members 
to put the male quartet on the same ar- 
tistic level as that attained by the most 
seriously considered artists or ensemble 
organizations of whatever kind, and thus 
to make it possible for the male quartet 
to become an important factor in artistic 
advancement.” A lofty aim, in truth. 
But artistic zeal and hard work may do 
much in the good cause. 


A Serious Responsibility 


Mr. Hemenway feels that the artist 
has a very serious responsibility to the 
public, and that the male quartet especi- 
ally, being the purveyor of one of the 
most popular forms of entertainment 
throughout the country, should be care- 
ful to use its influence for the greatest 
musical good of the community. In this, 
unfortunately, it is hampered by the 
deadly inertia of the public, which is un- 
willing to give up the accustomed thing 
for the sake of an artistic gain it does 
not instantly grasp. 

“Custom is certainly an enemy of de- 
velopment,” said Mr. Hemenway. 
fairly good male quartet can hold its own 
and make a living. The unfortunate 
thing is that the public, having adjusted 
itself to certain rather lax standards, is 
content that it should do this in ways in- 
imical to art. There is no excuse poorer, 
to my mind, than ‘the public knows no 
better” It is the business of the artist 
to make it know better. 

“It is generally thought that such a 
course is incompatible with popularity. 
Quite the contrary! The public is very 

uick, to my mind, to one some- 
thing really good. No effort to supply 


“Any 



































Apollo» Quartet of Boston. Reading 
from the Top: William Whittaker, 
Tenor; Lyman Hemenway, Tenor and 
Manager; John Smallman, Baritone, 
and Accompanist; Alexander Logan, 
Bass 
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the people with the best possible fails 
of its financial and artistic reward. 


Opportunity for Composers 


“But I will admit that the problems 
which confront one at the outset are dis- 
heartening. In the first place, it must 
be acknowledged that the standard of 
music written for male quartet is often 
discouragingly poor. We _ search dili- 
gently for things worth while and which 
suit us. I wish more American: com- 
posers realized the possibilities for them 
in this particular direction. It is not 
easy to write well for a male quartet. 
There are certain limitations which the 
voices impose on the musician and then 


How Custom Hendicape the 
Vocal Quartet in Working 
Out High Ideal—A Neglected 


Opportunity for the Amer- 
ican Composer 


there is the nature of the art of quartet 
signing itself. What is imperatively 
needed is good music, written to healthy, 
simple sentiments which make humanity 
akin, and music written with knowledge 
of the practical difficulties of singers. 

“You would be astonished at the in- 
eptitude of dozens of writers who pro- 
auce, among other things, pieces for male 
quartet. They don’t know the first thing 
about voices, where the most effective 
registers of the voice lie, where there 
must be breathing space, or even what 
effective voice-leading means. We spend 
hour on hour in rearrangement, as well 
as in making new arrangements, of music 
which we tind suitable to our purpose. 
We score with particular reference to our 
voices. We ransack programs from 
everywhere for something new and good, 
and find so little that is desirable! Yet 
there is so much opportunity, it seems 
to me, for composers, if they would in- 
terest themselves in this form of musical 
expression. 


Standard of Performances 


“Now as to the standard of perform- 
ances, I can say at the least that we 
have emerged from the stage where the 
first tenor is allowed to do pretty much 
as he pleases, and the others accommo- 
date themselves to his moods and whims. 
We try to rehearse and to criticise each 
other as impersonally and as frankly as 
the members of any string quartet. We 
do, at least, eliminate unintelligent 
phrasing’ or uncertain attacks. It used 
to be, you know, that when the first tenor 
felt in good voice he would sing a 
sweeping phrase on a single breath, and 
the others would scrabble after him, 
gasping and apoplectic. The next day, 
Mr. Tenor, being temperamentally or ac- 
tually out of wind, would break his 
phrase in the middle, and the other mem- 
bers, panting gallantly in his wake, would 
be on top of him before he could regain 
his musical stride. -We leave none of 
our effects to chance. Our phrasing and 
our nuances, thoroughly understood, are 
religiously observed. ‘lransgression is a 
criminal offense! 

“Do not think that in speaking as I 
do I have the slightest desire to refer 
unkindly to any other similar organiza- 
tion, nor to laud our own quartet above 
the heads of all others. We are simply 
following certain initiatory methods of 
our own which look toward the greatest 
possible development and artistic achieve- 
ment. It is not possible to do things 
in the old way any longer. The Amer- 
ican public is first of all progressive. 
When it sees that there is something 
better than that which it has, it wants 
it. This is the country which has pro- 
duced a Metropolitan Opera, a Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, a Kneisel Quartet, 
and other eminent ensemble bodies, and 
their standards should be ours. I think 
every musician should ‘hitch his wagon 
to a star.’ The most humble musician 
enjoys a very important position in his 
art if he is sincere. 


Potential Influence 


“It is a recognized fact that the sing- 
ing of a male quartet is one of the most 
popular forms of musical entertainment 
in this country. I feel that it should 
utilize its power and influence, awaken 
to the fulness of its opportunity and 
become one of the most practical and 
powerful agencies for musical develop- 
ment, and establish standards in its own 
field so high that they can never be for- 
gotten or lowered in the future.” 

Mr. Hemenway gives much of the 
credit for the excellent work of the 
Apollo Quartet to the thorough musician- 
ship of Mr. Smallman, who is not only 
an accompanist of the first rank, but also 
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the invaluable baritone of the organiza- 
tion. And one must not forget Harris 
Shaw, who, so Mr. Hemenway says, plays 
the part of benevolent dragon, and 
pounces, with fiery zeal, on every flaw 
he can possibly discover in the work of 
the quartet. Out of pure friendship, he 
grills them so unmercifully that they 
feel no fear when they go forth to the 
lesser terrors of Billy Sunday (and 
“Rodey”) or of the Lion of Lockport. 


HENRY L. GIDEON. 
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POVLA FRIJSH ASSISTS 
BOSTON CECELIA SINGERS 


Soprano and Chorus Triumph in Notable 
Midwinter Concert of “A 
Cappella” Music 


Boston, MAss., Feb. 15.—The Cecelia 
Society, Chalmers Clifton, conductor, 
gave its midwinter concert of a cappella 
music in Jordan Hall last evening, with 
Mme. Povla Frijsh, the soprano, as the 
assisting soloist. Accompanying Mme. 
Frijsh was Jean Verd, who played splen- 
didly. The ensemble numbers consisted 
of two old chorales by Palestrina and 
Vittoria, pieces by Tschaikowsky and 
Rachmaninoff, an English folk-song ar- 
ranged by Percy Grainger (in which 
Raymond Simonds sang the tenor solo 
admirably) and pieces by Taneieff and 
Bantock. In Bantock’s “Seal-woman’s 
Croon” Abbie Conley Rice, contralto, took 
the solo part. 

The chorus sang these numbers with 
true balance and fine shading, and with no 
deviation from pitch. The program’s ar- 
rangement, however, was not one of com- 
pelling interest. Its two interruptions 
by Mme. Frijsh in her song groups were 
thrice welcome and warded off impend- 
ing monotony. It would indeed be diffi- 
cult to imagine anything monotonous 
about Mme. Frijsh’s art. Her singing 
and charming personality won round 
after round of applause. Her offerings 
were by Handel, Mozart, folk-songs of 
Brittany and modern pieces of Debussy, 
Ravel, Chabrier, Hahn and d’Indy. Of 
these latter, the “Chant Maritime” of 
d’Indy, “Trois jours de vendanges” of 
Hahn and Chabrier’s “Villanelle de petit 
canards” were veritable gems as sung by 
Mme. Frijsh. W. H.z L. 











Brother’s Letter Gives New Clue to 
Long Lost Organist’s Whereabouts 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 17.—The possibility 
that Selden Miller, noted Philadelphia or- 
ganist, who was reported to have been 
drowned in Pike River, near Kenosha, 
Wis., in 1914, is still alive was brought 
out in a letter received in Milwaukee 
from his brother. Miller’s brother be- 
lieves that the musician is working on a 
farm near Milwaukee and asks Mar- 
garet Rice, an acquaintance, to begin a 
search for him. Miller’s brother states 
that the body now buried in Philadelphia 
is not that of the organist. 





Fritz Kreisler and Alma Gluck ap- 
peared in a joint recital in Wichita 
Kan., recently before an audience of 
5000, under the local management of 
Merle Armitage. 
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WOULD HAVE NO “PROTECTIVE 
TARIFF’ TO AID AMERICAN MUSIC 


John Alden Carpenter Believes Our Composers Should Be Allowed to Fend for Themselves 
Without the Support of “All-American Programs” and Similar Enterprises—Ballet Sug- 
gested as Profitable Art Form for Americans to Cultivate—Combining the Life of a 
Creative Musician with a Business Career 























OME five or six years ago—possibly 
less—a new and arrestingly elo- 
quent voice addressed the American mu- 
sical populace. In its accents there was 
that which commanded respect even 
from the contingent habitually addicted 
to sneering at the efforts of native music- 
makers. Having captured public atten- 


tion, John Alden Carpenter has held it. 
There was no element of the sensational 
connected with his entrance into the 
American creative lists; nor have his 
subsequent utterances, attitude or con- 
duct veered from the path of dignity. 
Praise has not spoiled him, and he pro- 
vides a crushing refutation to the wide- 
ly cherished belief that an ample suffi- 
ciency of worldly goods acts as a cor- 
rosive agent upon the creative fiber. 

It is a rather remarkable coincidence 
that the two American composers whose 
names are most closely linked with their 
settings of the delicate prose-poems of 
Rabindranath Tagore should both be 
active business men. Edward Hors- 
man’s musical version of “The Bird of 
the Wilderness” is his best loved crea- 
tion; John Carpenter’s cycle, “Gitanjali,” 
brought its composer a generous measure 
of fame. Both fill the dual réle of busi- 
ness man and musician altogether effi- 
ciently, it would seem. 

“My participation in business life be- 
gan under peculiarly fortunate auspices,” 
said Mr. emer d to the writer. “I 
was not obliged to make an irrevocable 
choice between art and business, such as 
embitters the lives of some young men 
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KNEISEL SN ae AND MME. 


RIO PLEASED LARGE AUDIENCE 


Lancaster’s music loving populace last night 
in the Martin Auditorium listened to a re- 
markable sgprean See of string players 
in the neisel Quartet and en- 
joyed the bell-like voice of Mme. 
Anita Rio. The combination proved one 
of the most pleasing attractions offered thus 
far by the Y. M. C. A. Star course. 


That the large crowd appreciated the 
players’ offerings was evinced by the continued 
hearty applause and the insistent demand for 
encores. 

The same can be said of the re- 
ception to Mme. Rio. Her voice, 
remarkable for its erystalline 
clearness, rippled like a babblin 
brook and is of great range an 
power. df 
—News Journal, Lancaster, Pa. 
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at the very outset. On the contrary, my 
home surroundings conduced to foster 
my artistic inclinations. I grew up in 
a thoroughly musical atmosphere and 
found myself puttering with composition 
at a tender age. At that time I depend- 
ed upon intuition. I started the study of 
piano early, my best teacher being Amy 
Fay. It was not until I entered Harvard 
University that I began the serious and 
systematic study of composition. My 
master there was Prof. John K. Paine. 
I have done practically no study abroad. 
A few months were spent under Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar, whom I found a delightful 
man, but a poor teacher. Elgar had no 
desire to give lessons, but I pursued 
him until, either through desperation or 
pity, he capitulated. It was from the 
late Bernard Ziehn in my home city, Chi- 
cago, that I gained the most valuable 
pointers. There are certain phases of 
musical composition, however, the secrets 
of which cannot actually be imparted by 
any teacher. Take orchestration; it is 
analogous to learning skating or swim- 
ming. One must sink a few times, get a 
gulp or two of cold salt water, strike 
out for himself. No one can tell you 
just how to go about it; bitter experience 
is the real teacher. 


The American Composer’s Future 


“The American composer? Within 
the last few years he has made tremen- 
dous strides—that is obvious. And the 
time when his music will be on a par 
with the finest contemporary output is, 
I firmly believe, not very far removed. 
I know that American poetry commands 
undisguised admiration on the other side, 
and it is only a question of time when 
our music will be on a like plane. I do 
not believe in making a hothouse plant 
of American music. Well-meaning 
people all over the country think to fos- 
ter the cause by giving all-American pro- 
grams. I have never been keen to have 
this protective tariff idea applied to our 
music. Place an American composition 
on a regulation program and let it take 
its chance just as any other present-day 
piece of music must. Our composers 
must fend for themselves; they must 
challenge and command attention 
through the vitality and significance of 
what they have to say. Only a cripple 
needs crutches. Our music-makers have 
reached a stage where they can get along 
without such propaganda as whole eve- 
nings of their works. 

“Music that shall represent the virile 
spirit of this country will come, but I 
do not believe that it will stem from 
local sources such as the Negro or In- 
dian. As a people we are much too 
polyglot for that. True, this folk ma- 
terial may and probably will help to 
mould and characterize the true Amer- 
ican music. Something bigger, some- 
thing more trenchant, something subtler, 
however, will some day animate and 
speak through this country’s music. 
Just what the trend will be is impossible 
to forecast. Any or all of several forms 
may serve the future American com- 
poser as vehicle. Personally, I am in- 
clined to doubt whether opera will play 
much of a part in the scheme. The bal- 
let is the more flexible art form and 
will be found, I think, to offer richer 
resources for our composers. 

“No, I do not deem it necessary to 
have coped successfully with the oper- 
atic form before endeavoring to ‘tackle’ 
the ballet. It is like a forked road; take 
either path. Both are branchings from 
the same stem. Opera is perhaps the 
more rigid, inelastic form. For an art 
work woven about some historical Amer- 
ican episode, I believe the ballet will pro- 
vide a more illuminating medium; one 
that can be invested with added elo- 
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quence and that will stimulate the 
listener’s imagination more vigorously. 


Admiration for the French School 


“Give the American composer time 
to grow, to mature, I ask. Don’t prod, 
don’t push him, don’t attempt to force 
him as though he were an exotic plant. 
Give him understanding, intelligent sym- 
pathy, with something to meditate upon. 
And have unswerving faith in him. I 
know from my own experience that a 
man’s artistic evolution is slow. There 
are many stages, many things to be ob- 
served and assimilated, many things to 
be shunned. Gradually I am finding 
my true self. Some have thought that 
my music expresses unconfined admira- 
tion for the contemporary French school. 
I do admire intensely certain phases of 
the modern Gallic manner. Its subtlety, 
its rare restraint and economy, its power 
to evoke atmosphere. And for me it is 
the school that could least be spared 
from present-day musical literature. But 
I have never consciously allowed my pen 
to be directed by what the Frenchmen 
are doing. My music is myself. The 
song, ‘Green River,’ was written some 
thirteen years ago, before—strange as 
the admission must sound—I had ever 
heard or seen a note of Debussy’s music. 
But a man searches long before he finds 
himself. . Probably what I am doing now 
and what I shall do in the future will be 
said to exhibit less leaning toward the 
later French composers. But under- 
stand me well: any change that my work 
will show is not the result of conscious 
effort on my part; there has been no 
straining after a more purely personal 
idiom. That were impossible, as futile 
as a sudden attempt to alter one’s in- 
born characteristics, those things by 
which others identify us. 


“Are business and art compatible? 
They have proved so in my case. Two 
hours daily suffices amply for my music. 
Not that I grudge giving it additional 
time; it simply needs no more. I have 
tried to devote eight and nine hours out 
of the twenty-four to art, but can accom- 
plish no more than in one quarter of that 
time. My most recent work is a sym- 
phony, which will be given its first per- 
formance at the next Norfolk Festival.” 

It is a signal honor to be chosen to 
contribute a large work to this particu- 
lar festival, where in the past some of 
the most eminent contemporary Euro- 
pean composers have been invited to par- 
ticipate in a similar capacity. Thus far 
it marks the crest of John Carpenter’s 
career—a career that has been singu- 
larly brilliant. Judging by the past, this 
American musician will retain his sane, 
healthy outlook upon his art. Success 
has not spoiled him. B. R. 


SORRENTINO IN DANVILLE, VA. 








Tenor Soloist at Concert of the Apollo 
Glee Club 


DANVILLE, VA., Feb. 16.—Umberto 
Sorrentino, the Italian opera tenor, scored 
a triumph on Feb. 13 when he appeared 
with the Apollo Glee Club at the Strand 
Theater. His operatic numbers evoked 
the greatest — of the evening. The 
best number of the program was doubt- 
less the “Miserere” from “Il Trovatore” 
in which Sorrentino sang “Ah, che la 
Morte,” with the Apollo Glee Club, John 
George Harris, conducting, and Carl 
Jacob, ’cellist. Mr. Harris also sang with 
Mr. Sorrentino, with splendid effect in 
a “Bohéme” duet. George Roberts gave 
several solo numbers and furnished splen- 
did accompaniments. Others who assist- 
ed were M. F. Connell, violinist, and 
Helen Carroll Gannon, who provided de- 
lightful accompaniments. 

Sorrentino was afterward tendered a 
dinner by the Apollo Glee Club. 


Miss Anderton and Mr. Besekirsky 
Freely Applauded in Joint Recital 


Margaret Anderton, pianist, and 
Wassily Besekirsky, violinist, gifted ar- 
tists both, gave an enjoyable recital at 
Horace Mann Auditorium, on the evening 
of Feb. 16. This joint recital was under 
the auspices of the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Columbia University. A good- 
sized audience applauded earnestly. 
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RUTH DEYO ANALYSES ESSENTIALS 
OF POWER IN PIANO-PLAYING 


The Part That Scientific Knowledge and a Highly Developed Intuition Play—‘‘Exteriorizing’ '— 
Problems of Tone-Production—MacDowell as a Teacher Depicted by One Who Studied 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 




















T has been truly said of Ruth Deyo 

that she has every attribute of a 
great pianist. Technique, indeed, of the 
sort that is- an art in itself, tempera- 
ment, a strong musical nature, and a 
something that appeals to an audience 
and compels sympathetic attention. You 
may call this personal magnetism, or 
personality, or what you will. But it 
holds the listener to the mental picture 
or the series of emotional states which 
are being depicted at the piano and 
through which we must live with the 
pianist. A recital by Ruth Deyo is a rich 
intellectual and emotional experience, 
and if the pieces happen to be by her 
master, Edward MacDowell, the occasion 
is truly a feast to the lover of his music. 

MacDowell, who took deepest interest, 
considered that she really possessed the 
divine spark. He sent her to Europe, 
where she studied for some time, making 
her début in a recital in Berlin, with 
tremendous success. She received advice 
and encouragement from such musicians 
as Paderewski, d’Indy, Busoni, Carrefo, 
Bauer, and later from her admired 
friend, Charles Martin Loeffler. 

Everywhere she has played, both in 
Europe and America, Ruth Deyo has won 
the highest praise. A recent program 
consisting entirely of MacDowell’s com- 
positions, was given before the Mac- 
Dowell Club of New York, and was re- 
ceived by the large audience of musicians 
with highest approval. If Miss Deyo did 
nothing else but give her time and 
talents to making the music of our great- 
est composer known from one end of the 
land to the other, she would be doing a 
wonderful and uplifting work. ; 

But Miss Deyo is not alone a highly 
trained interpreter; she is a creative mu- 
sician as well. As a small girl she gave 
a recital of her own compositions at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. She has al- 
ready produced interesting pieces for 
her instrument, and we shall hope to be- 
come familiar with more of her work in 
the future. 

Let us listen while Miss Deyo tells us 


a little about her studies and her ideas 
of musical development. 


Early Intuitions 


“I began to play by ear when I was 
two and a half and to improvise when I 
was three—of course, not knowing the 
notes nor having the least idea of what 
I was doing. All I did know was that to 
sit at the piano made me happy and 
seemed even more natural than playing 
with dolls. 

“T wanted to reach the pedals, and be- 
ing quite too small for this, I tried to 
obviate the difficulty by sitting in a low 
rocking-chair with my hands far above 
me on the keys. My father, seeing this, 
took pity on me and had an extension 
pedal made—the kind Josef Hofmann 
used when he made his tours as a small 


boy. 

NiMy parents would not allow me to be 
exploited as a wunder Kind, so that I 
played in public only occasionally and 
then only for charity. I was allowed to 
give a recital of my own compositions at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago, but aside 
from this I was “3 out of doors a great 
—- and lived as healthy a life as pos- 
sible. 

“Any talent which develops at a very 
early age needs much guarding, other- 
wise it may burn itself out before it has 
a chance to mature. My parents wisely 
understood that true artistic develop- 
ment must be gradual and not too 
meteoric, and their understanding of 
what I needed made all possible differ- 
ence to my early life and saved me from 
much that I might have had to do later 
on. 


With Mason and MacDowell 
‘“‘When I was ten, I studied with Dr. 


William Mason, and this gave me in- 
valuable foundation. 


“T had been away from New York for 
some time and was playing in Steinway 
Hall when he happened to walk down the 
corridor. He said to the friend who was 
with him: ‘I know that is Ruth Deyo. I 
haven’t heard her for a long time, but I 
recognize her touch. Only one who plays 
from the scapula can get such a pure 
tone.’ He then came into the room. I 
was, of course, delighted to see him, for 








Ruth Deyo, the Distinguished Young 
American Pianist 


I had always looked up to him with a 
kind of worship as a child and I was 
much touched that he recognized my 
playing. 

“IT was fifteen when I went to Mac- 
Dowell. His teaching was very sug- 
gestive. His conceptions were big and 
his interpretative sense exceedingly fine. 
He was a severe taskmaster and put me 
through a rigid course of technical train- 


ing. 

THe would not allow me to play any- 
thing but exercises for two months after 
I began my work with him. He rarely 
ever complimented, but scolded me a 
great deal. In fact, I never knew how 
much confidence he had in my future nor 
what he really thought of my playing 
until the last lesson I had from him, 
after having studied with him for two 
years. It seems he told my father very 
frankly his opinion, but kept it carefully 
hidden from me. 

“At the final meeting of his Artists’ 
Class, which was given at Columbia, I 
played the Schumann F Sharp Minor 
Sonata. I was just seventeen. He came 
to me afterward with tears in his eyes 
and let me see for the first time how 
deeply interested he was in my career 
and what faith he had had in me from 
the beginning. He said, ‘Now you must 

to Europe. You have studied long 
enough with me; I can teach you noth- 
ing more,” which was typical of his un- 
failingly modest attitude toward every- 
thing he did. 

“T have always been deeply grateful 
to him for developing, to the utmost, my 
imaginative powers when I was very 
young. He believed absolutely in the 
necessity of putting the musical thought 
of the composition before everything— 
that is, knowing clearly what the music 
has to express and then applying the 
necessary technical means with which to 
express this. He was not interested in 
technical problems per se, but deeply in- 
terested in musical ones. Also he never 
made sentimental comparisons between 


the arts, which unfortunately he has 
often been accused of doing. He was of 
too simple and sincere a nature to have 
such a pose. 


Essentials of Piano Technique 


“T feel it essential to make one’s equip- 
ment so good that the musical idea to be 
expressed can be said truly and directly 
without the interference of poor mechan- 
ism. It is necessary to keep in mind the 
fact that technique is a ‘means to an 
end’ and only a means; not merely to say 
this and theorize about it, but to live it 
and prove it in one’s artistic life. 

“There is in music an inescapable need 
of two things to produce good music, 
either as an interpreter or as a composer. 
These two are, first, scientific knowledge; 
second, highly developed intuition. The 
latter is a thing of prime importance, as 
it is the ‘spark’ which gives life to a com- 
position and without which it is an in- 
animate and meaningless series of notes. 
The former is the trained mentality by 
means of which one is able to express 
with scientific accuracy, and with the 
least waste of energy, all the beauty one 
finds in a composition. 

“The power of ‘exteriorizing’ is most 
important. I mean by that the ability 
to give to the audience the exact impres- 
sion of the music you desire to present 
to them, thereby making the composition 
clear and intelligible and not muddled, 
which it is bound to be if you only hear 
it in the inner ear and do not put the 
necessary technical work on it to express 
all your inner thoughts to the listeners. 

“The only way to avoid this insidious 
and natural fault is first to analyze the 
composition with great care as to its 
thematic material, its entire construction 
and soon. Then analyze with equal care 
the technical means you apply to each 
part of the composition in order to bring 
out each special effect. Try and listen to 
yourself from the outside. You will find 
this one of the most difficult things to do 
and one of the most fatal things to 
neglect. Self-criticism is the artist’s 
safeguard, and the moment he becomes 
influenced by the audience’s good opinion 
of him, in that moment is he bound to de- 
teriorate unless he constantly keeps 
strict standards before him of what is 
artistically right. 

“An artistic career is not the path of 
‘roses all the way’ that it appears to be, 
and as it should quite properly appear. 
The outward glamor of it is one of its 
greatest charms, but the inward glamor 
of unremitting, relentless work to ob- 
tain the best and most beautiful results 
is really much more fascinating than all 
the displays of appreciation which honest 
artistic living is sure to bring. 

“All these expressions of appreciation, 
however, are tremendous incentives and 
real necessities to the artist who is giv- 
ing the best that is in him to create a 
beautiful thing for his audience and for 
his own artistic ideals. 


Appearing in Public 


“This brings me to the interesting 
question of playing in public and the 
necessary mental control in order to ac- 
complish it. It simply means such a 
powerful and clear projection of the mu- 
sical thought that an audience is moved 
to listen intently from beginning to end 
without the desire to let its mind wander 
to other matters. The artist must be 
convinced of what he is doing before he 
can convince an audience; he must en- 
tirely forget himself while occupied with 
his work. The sympathetic current be- 
tween an audience and the artist is one 
of the most inspiring things in a public 
career. I have never had this more 
eng evidenced in my own life than 
when was ‘a med with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. I shall never for- 
get the responsiveness of the Friday 
afternoon audience. I did not even hear 
a single cough through the whole con- 
certo! And there was that indescribable 
something between the orchestra, con- 
ductor and piano which seemed to make 
them all one; and everyone’s individu- 
ality sank in the interest of listening to 
and interpreting the music. 

“This is really true artistic satisfac- 
tion, and nothing short of this means 


anything. The Royal Road to Art is, in 
spite of the necessity of keeping one’s 
mind and heart open to all the good 
things the world has to offer, a very 
exacting and straight path. 

“It is, however, infinitely worth every 
sacrifice; for the sacrifices mean only 
discarding the useless, destructive ele- 
ments and keeping to those that are con- 
structive.’ It is not always easy to do so, 
and one does not arrive at this beatific 
state in a day; but the struggle to gain 
it is worth all it costs and the rewards 
are infinitely generous if one works for 
the love of the working, and without 
thought of immediate or dazzling results. 


Tone Production 


“In my opinion the aim should be to 
get as pure and ‘unpiano-like’ a tone as 
possible. By that I mean the necessity 
of getting away from using the fingers 
like mechanical hammers. This gives 
to the tone a disagreeable quality, and 
used to be, unfortunately, very often as- 
sociated with piano playing. Happily 
we are trying to get away from this as 
much as possible at the present time; 
and much advance has been made, owing 
to the realization of the fact that pres- 
sure on the keys gives a tone of far 
greater purity and beauty than striking 
a key from a distance. Such a touch 
may be employed for special reasons and 
certain effects, but it ought to be used 
with great care. 

“The first thing to do in learning-a 
composition and its interpretation is to 
study its musical content and understand 
its construction. One must know what 
has to be accentuated and why; where 
the high lights come, the climaxes, also 
the unimportant parts (so 
though nothing in music is really unim- 
portant. A very necessary part of true 
interpretation is to have respect for each 
voice and to give them all their proper 
value—not to play every voice and every 
finger loud when we see f or ff in front 
of us. 

“One reason why the pianist can prac- 
tise Bach endlessly with no mental fatigue 
but with increased delight is because of 
the constant interplay of many voices de- 
manding different qualities of tone. It is 
so interesting to find how the voices are 
all woven together in a supremely or- 
ganic fashion with no waste material. 


Playing with Power 


“One of the essentials of powerful 
playing or power in playing is immediate 
relaxation after the key, chord or octave 
has been struck. This quick muscular 
contraction and relaxation is entirely a 
healthy exercise, as there can be no 
strain when properly controlled and at 
the same time the possibility of produc- 
ing a powerful tone with no fatigue is 
limitless. 

“Four things are essential to powerful 
playing: 1. Well developed and very 
strong fingers (arched hand is _ the 
safest position, though some pianists play 
with fingers quite flat). 2. Relaxed arm. 
3. Impetus made from the shoulder. 4. 
Immediate relaxation after the chord 
has been played. 

“Delicacy is obtained through loud 
practice, thereby training the fingers in 
those passages which give them the 
proper background, as it were, and the 
necessary control over the passage. 
After this is done, it is possible to grade 
the tone from the loudest forte to the 
softest pianissimo, and produce a most 
delicate and at the same time clear tone, 
which has equal carrying power with a 
note produced with more force. 

“To keep one’s technique in order is 
rather a personal matter and to lay 
down rules is difficult. My own experi- 
ence has been that a certain amount of 
concentrated practice away from the 

iano is one of the most valuable ways of 

eeping in e condition. Muscular 
exercises intelligently practised are most 
beneficial. 

“It is necessary to avoid undue fatigue 
and to keep the mind fresh. One must 
not grow musically stale. One should 
practise the pieces slowly and carefully 
with the notes, no matter how well one 
may think he knows the composition 
without them.” 





Form Club of “Liszt Followers” 


The Liszt Followers’ Club is rapidly 
growing in membership, having recently 
added outside members in Iowa, Florida, 
Minnesota, Texas and California. Any- 
one who has at some time studied with 
any bona fide pupil of the master is 
eligible as a Liszt Follower, and Mar- 
jorie Lachmund, corresponding secretary, 
Steinway Hall, New York, gives the de- 
sired information. The first program will 
be given early in March when Arthur 
Friedheim, honorary member, and pupil 
and friend of the master, will give a 
Liszt recital, with reminiscences of his 
nine years’ study in Weimar and Rome. 
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LINKS GLUCK WITH FRENCH REVOLUTION 





Halperson Declares Composer 
Sounded Issues of Great 
Conflict to Come Later 


HAT with the appearance of one of 

the youngest, prettiest and most 
gifted vocal débutantes of the New York 
concert stage, the performances of a bari- 
tone of excellent musical endowment, ac- 
companiments and pianoforte solos by 
Frederick Jacoby, assistant conductor of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and a 
new and well-nigh dramatic interest in- 
jected into the series of discussions, the 
fifth lecture on “The History of Grand 
Opera,” given by Maurice Halperson, in 
the New York Conservatory of Music 
auditorium, on Tuesday evening of last 
week, stirred the good sized audience to 


frequent and delighted applause.: 

Marie von Essen, contralto, was rap- 
turously greeted following her singing of 
the aria, “Che faro senz’ Eurydice” from 


STURKOW.- 
RYDER 








CHICAGO 








Appearances 


This Season 


“Orfeo ed Eurydice” of Gluck and other 
offerings by Gluck and Piccini, his now 
all but forgotten rival. Another excerpt 
from “Orfeo,” the Elysian Fields music 
of the second act, was presented by Mr. 
Jacoby, as a solo for pianoforte. The ac- 


quent in its phrasing and marked by 
beautiful warmth and resonance of in- 
tonation: It will be sufficient to observe 
that it left with its appreciative and 
grateful listeners an ardent desire to 
hear the young contralto in the complete. 
réle in the opera, which she gave promise 
of being able ere long to compass, both 
vocally and dramatically. “O Notte, O. 


Dea Misteriosa,” from a Piccini opera, 
her other offering, was sung with a nice 
appreciation of its musical possibilities. 
In two arias of Gluck, from operas scored 
in 1750 and 1762—“Les Pélérins de la 
Mecque” and “Ezio”—during the Vienna 
period of the reformer, Mr. Olshansky 
gave evidence of dramatic feeling and 
musicianly ability. a, 4 fF. 














companiments for Miss von Essen’s solos 
and vocal offerings by Arnaud Olshan- 
sky, baritone, also were sustained by Mr. 
Jacoby. 

Taking advantage at the outset of his 
discourse to correct an error with regard 
to the prefix “von,”’ as commonly applied 
to the name of Gluck, Mr. Halperson ex- 
plained that Gluck enjoyed no title nor 
patent of nobility, although he was the 
associate and favorite of emperors and 
kings of two of Europe’s greatest States 
—Austria and France. The career of 
the mighty reformer of opera was pleas- 
ingly sketched by the lecturer, who 
brought his hearers quickly to the piv- 
otal point of the master’s life and work— 
the darkening hours of the eve of the 
French revolution. 

Here, striking a note of fire in his 
delivery, Mr. Halperson told of Gluck’s 
bitter struggle against court intrigues 
and scheming contemporaries to bring 
forward his sound and reformative prin- 
ciples of dramatic and musical art. He 
brought into relief the really startling 
assertion that the sides taken in the his- 
toric controversy between the school of 
Gluck and the school of Piccini, with the 
ill-fated Marie Antoinette and the intel- 
lectual Colossus, Rousseau, arraigned on 
the side of the former and the hapless 
Louis XVI and clever Mme. Du Barry 
supporting the latter, bore their sym- 
bolic relation to the contending factions 
of the brewing political upheaval. 

This intellectual war, in fact, Mr. Hal- 
person stated, actually sounded the ab- 
stract issues of the greater and tragic 
conflict that followed, in that Rousseau, 
in his championship and defense of the 
opera reformer, voiced the protest and 
the philosophy which needed but literal 
interpretation to be transplanted from 
the realm of art to the realm of political 
and social economy. The lecture was 
brought to an abrupt and moving close 
by Mr. Halperson’s eloquent presenta- 
tion of this thought. 

In the course of his lecture also Mr. 

Halperson clearly analyzed the funda- Le] 
mental distinction between the scope and r 
style of “drama con musica,” as evolved 

by Gluck, and the florid and oft-times 
superficial “opera” of his predecessors 
and his contemporary of his Parisian 
period—Piccini. 

Vying in interest with Mr. Halper- 
son’s word pictures of Gluck at the Bour- 
bon Court was the work of the evening’s 
soloists. Miss von Essen’s singing of 
the great “Orfeo” aria was vividly elo-_ ; 
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George Aaipere 


Hhe (or P e x @ Gnsembl @ of wind instruments 


CATHERINE A. BAMMAN 


has founded and conducts 


An orchestra in miniature (he liste Pye PWD y) 


NEW YORK SUN— 
This is a deplorably overcrowded season, and with the army of artists facing us it is necessary that we make careful 
selection of our pleasures, and “The Little Symphony” is therefore one of the things that can be recommended. 


SAN FRANCISCO ENQUIRER— 
Not to hear the Barrére Ensemble would be as great a sin against the high aesthetic deities as it would be to miss 
the Boston Symphony. Their art is perfect. 


Season 1917-18 now booking 
Exclusive Direction of 


35 West 39th Street, New York 
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SPIERING DAZZLES HIS 
PORTLAND, ORE., AUDIENCE 


Appears with Mrs. Thomas C. Burke in 
MacDowell Club Recital—Apollos 
Present Ethelynde Smith 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 15.—An event 
of unusual interest was the joint recital 
given on Monday evening at Masonic 
Temple by Theodore Spiering, violinist, 
and Mrs. Thomas Carrick Burke, pian- 
ist, under the auspices of the MacDowell 
Club, of which Mrs. Burke is president. 
The recital was preceded by several so- 
cial functions in honor of the two artists, 
whose playing on Monday evening was 
pronounced by local critics as the best 
ever heard in Portland. 


The program opened with the Beetho- 
ven “Kreutzer” Sonata. The technical 
difficulties were lost sight of, so easily 
were they mastered by the players. Mr. 
Spiering, as an encore after the Bach 
“Chaconne,” performed a composition of 
his own, a “Study in Trills,” which ex- 
hibited sensational technique. 

Mrs. Burke’s solo numbers were Vari- 
ations, Op. 20, Haydn; Nocturne in F 
Sharp Major, Chopin, and a Capriccio, 
by Bortkiewicz, each being received with 
enthusiasm. Mrs. Burke was recalled, 
to be greeted by the ten young women 
ushers with floral gifts. In response 
Mrs. Burke played the “Shadow Dance” 
by MacDowell. 

The Apollo Club gave a concert at 
the Eleventh Street Theater Tuesday. 
The soloist was Ethelynde Smith, lyric 
soprano, of Portland, Me., now on a 
Western tour. She was well received 
and much satisfaction was expressed at 
the choice of the club. All of her num- 
bers were greatly admired. She also 
appeared with the club members in 
“Wynken, Blynken and Nod,” by Nevin. 
William H. Boyer, as director, and Ed- 
gar E. Coursen, Ralph W. Hoyt and 
William C. Cullough as accompanists, 
were largely responsible for the success 
of the concert. H. C. 








Felix Garziglia Again Performs at 


Malkin School 


Continuing his recital series, Felix 
Garziglia offered an interesting program 
at the Malkin School on Saturday even- 
ing, Feb. 24. He offered the Beethoven 
Sonata Op. 81 a, a Chopin group, com- 
prising the “Fantasy,” the E Flat 
Polonaise and F Sharp Major Nocturne, 
three Debussy pieces, Liszt’s “Forest 
Murmurs,” and the Schulz-Evler tran- 
scription of Strauss’s “Blue Danube,” 
displaying much technical virtuosity and 
artistic understanding. His performances 
were warmly admired and he was given 
much applause. 





Elena Gerhardt and Paul Reimers Please 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Recital-Goers 


WHEELING, W. VA., Feb. 22.—Two 
splendid vocal artists, Elena Gerhardt, 
noted lieder singer, and Paul Reimers, 
the tenor, gave a worthy joint recital in 
the Court Theater last evening. Their 
art was displayed in a thoughfully put 
together. program, which called forth an 
abundance of fervent applause. Walter 
Golde accompanied ably. 














French Musicians, War Heroes, to Tour Here 
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Principals of the “Band from the 
Trenches,” Who Have Served on 
the Battlefields of France. This 
Band of Sixty Men Will Begin 
an American Tour This Month 
and Will Visit the Principal 
Cities from Atlantic to Pacific. 
No. 1: M. E. Koch, the Director, 
First Prize Conservatoire, Mem- 














ber of Société des Auteurs de 
l’Opera, etc. 


Saxophone, Croix de Guerre, Medaille Militaire, Professor Setentea Valenciennes. 
Prize, Conservatoire, Soloist of the Grand Concerts, Monte Carlo 


HE first concerts in New York City 
of the French Military Band, “The 
Band from the Trenches,” which is com- 
posed of soldiers from the firing line, 
selected from the prize soloists of the 
Conservatoire, National Opera and Band 


Garde Republicaine, are announced for. 


the last week in March. The organiza- 
tion was scheduled to arrive from abroad 
on Feb. 27. This unique band has the 
official sanction of the French authori- 
ties and is under the patronage of The 
National Society for the Relief of 
Maimed Soldiers of France, General 
Malterre, president. The band will num- 
ber sixty musicians and is directed by 
M. E. Koch, of Paris, formerly leader of 
the concerts at the Botanical Gardens, 
and long a favorite with Parisian audi- 
ences. 

With the coming of this band the 
American public will have the oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the latter- 
day French composers, as a great many 
numbers in the program will be devoted 
to these masters. 

As the tour comprises visits to the 
principal cities, including San Francisco 
and other coast cities, as well as a few 
of the Canadian music centers, it is felt 
that “The Band from the Trenches” will 
serve an educational purpose and will 
generate familiarity with French com- 
posers. 

Organized especially as a concert band, 


this organization will have a wider range 
of musical endeavor than the ordinary 
military or brigade band. Two vocalists 
of reputation will also be featured. 
These soldier musicians have seen ac- 
tive service on the firing-line, a number 
of them having been wounded and sev- 


No. 2: M. Espriet, Bass, Médaille Militaire, Croix de Guerre, Woun ded in Left Arm. No. 3: M. Monceuex, 


No. 4: M. Lannent, Solo Flautist, First 


eral having been decorated for valor, 
possessing the Médaille Militaire and 
Croix de Guerre. 

The tour has been made _ possible 
through the generosity of a trio of well 
known business men of New York City, 
headed by Alexander Alexander. 





FIFTH “ HOME CONCERT” 





Mme. Gadski Appears with Philharmonic 
Before Big Audience 


An exceptionally interesting program 
was given by the New York Philhar- 
monic on the occasion of the fifth “Home 
Concert” in Carnegie Hall, Wednesday 
evening of last week. The appearance 
as soloist of Mme. Gadski, furthermore, 
insured a huge audience, and late-arriv- 
ing ticket purchasers found the supply 
of seats exhausted. 

César Franck’s splendid symphony 
was the main orchestral offering. That 
this work, which Mr. Stransky reads 
eloquently, may soon figure on some 
regular Philharmonic program is to be 
earnestly hoped. Strauss’s “Death and 
Transfiguration,” the Scherzo from Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
music, and the “Tristan” prelude were 
the other orchestral offerings of the eve- 
ning. 

Mme. Gadski followed this last with 


the “Liebestod” and the Valkyr Cry. 
Earlier in the evening she sang “Ocean, 
Thou Mighty Monster,” but with con- 
siderably less success than the Wagner 
numbers. mu. . F- 





Organize Trade Branch of New Civic 
Music Body in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 20.—Organization 
of the newly launched Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Music Industries, which was 
the result of John C. Freund’s recent 
visit here, and the Music Boosters’ week 
on that occasion, was perfected at a 
meeting Thursday. The new organiza- 
tion becomes the music trades division of 
the Civic Music Association. Charles J. 
Orth will represent the body in the Civic 
Association. The following officers were 
elected: Edmund Gram, president; 
Clarence CC. Warner, vice-president; 
Henry M. Steuddy, secretary; William 
R. Winter, treasurer, and as directors, 
Fred B. Bradford, August Ross and L. 
M. Kesselman. : J. E. Me. 
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Founded 1893 


Dates for 1917-18 beginning January lst 
KLINE L. ROBERTS, Manager 


Orchestra 


DR. ERNST KUNWALD, Conductor 








“With Dr. Ernst Kunwald as com- 
D mander the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra came, played and conquered 


last night in Carnegie Hall.” 


New York American 








Cincinnati, Ohio 




















TINA LERNER 


RUSSIAN PIANISTE 


Fifth American Concert Tour Now Being Booked 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Exclusive Management: 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 

















SIDNEY ARNO DIETCH 


A COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
‘“*Who knows the voice” 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN STUDIOS 
421 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
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Max Smith in the New York American, 
February 11, 1917: 


““Miss Spencer is an artist of whom America 
ought to be proud.” 


ENTHUSIASTIC COMMENT 
=" ELEANOR orn 


Recital, Aeolian — 


SPENCER ..“::. 
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New York Times: 


‘She is an artist of unusual gifts and accomplishments, a player 
of complete poise, thoroughly mistress of her own powers, which 
are fully and maturely developed, and endowed with a fine musical 
feeling. Her playing is such as to give great satisfaction. Her 
program avoided stereotyped forms.” 


New York American: | 

““At her recital yesterday af- 
ternoon, in Aeolian Hall, 
Eleanor Spencer strengthened 
the reputation she had already 
won in her native land. Evi- 
dently this talented, conscien- 
tious and musicianly pianist 
was not content to rest on her 
laurels, for the progress she has 
made since her last previous ap- 
pearance in New York presup- 
poses not only constant appli- 
cation and practice, but an in- 
tense desire to advance toward 
a lofty ideal. 

“Miss Spencer is an artist of 
whom America ought to be 
proud. Her playing yesterday 
had far more than _ technical 
brilliancy and assurance. It 
was the playing of a woman of 
temperament, of intelligence, of 
refinement. It was playing that 
showed a wholesome feeling for 
rhythm and an unerring sense 
of symmetry and balance. In 
short, it was the playing of a 
thoroughbred musician.” 


New York Tribune: 

“Her style is refreshingly vigorous, and she possesses an unde- 
niable gift of emotional utterance. She was warmly applauded by 
a large audience.”’ 


New York Sun: 


“Miss Spencer possesses an admirable technique and uncom- 
monly fine taste. The Mendelssohn variations were, on the whole, 
delightful.” 

New York Herald: 

“Extremely musical and proficient in technical matters, she 
plays with more strength than most women pianists. Miss Spencer 
plays Beethoven well. The positiveness of her interpretation, the 
force of her full chords and the skill with which she brought out the 
melodic line of the work were notable features of her performance.”’ 
New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung: 

“The highly favorable impression which this young artist created 
two years ago was decidedly strengthened by her yesterday’s recital 
in Aeolian Hall, where she had a large audience. Especially fine 
was her rendering of the Beethoven ‘““Appassionata,’’ which, aside 
from its traditional handling, also gave evidences of individual 
thought and a fine artistic touch. The young artist was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded, showered with flowers and recalled for encores.”’ 


New York German Herold: 

“Her art has matured and grown more spiritual, and it was a 
great treat to listen to her well chosen selections. Each number 
bore testimony of her inner artistic nature, and the charming per- 
sonality of the young artist, her brilliant technique and depth of 
feeling formed a combination of qualities that are most effective and 
decidedly attractive.” 


New York World: 

“Beethoven's ‘Appassionata’ sonata was the climax of her pro- 
gram, and it was played intelligently, fluently and along accepted 
lines.” 





Photo by Arnold Genthe 
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DUET SINGING OF 
ENGAGING QUALITY 


Francis and Florence Easton- 
Maclennan Give New York 
Recital 


FLORENCE EASTON - MACLENNAN, s50- 
prano, and FRANCIS MACLENNAN, 
tenor. Duet recital, Acolian Hall, after- 
noon, Feb. 21. Accompanist, Richard 
Epstein. The program: 


Duets, “L’Addio,’ Nicolai; “Una Notte a 
Venezia,’ Lucatini; “Rendi’l sereno al ciglio,’”’ 
Hdndel; “Unter bliih’nden Mandelbaumen,”’ 
from “Euryanthe,’ Weber, Mr. Maclennan; 
Duet “Liebesgarten,’” Schumann; “Bestim- 
mung,’ “Der Abschied,’ Dvorak; “Abschied 
der Vogel’? Hildach; ‘Ich trage meine 
Minne,’ “Allerseelen,’ “Stdndchen,’ Richard 
Strauss, Florence EHaston-Maclennan; Duet, 
“Songs of the Sea,’ “Give Me Not Love,’ 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 





Duets on song programs are excep- 
tional occurrences in this city. Yet when 
selected with an eye to their musical 
worth and sung by those who have sedu- 
lously cultivated the art of such ensem- 
ble vocalism, they form very delightful 
entertainment and _ pleasantly vary 
stereotyped recital practices. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maclennan have in the 
years of their joint concert experience 
developed the faculty of duet singing to 
a high degree of finish. Their mutual 
understanding in all details of nuance 
and phrasing, their unfailing unity of 
intention and the admirable blend of 
their voices insure their success in 
work of this sort and their efforts 
evoked a warm response from the large 
audience that heard them last week. It 
cannot be said that the singers showed 
much discrimination in their choice of 
ensemble numbers. The best of them 
was Dvorak’s “Abschied,” which had to 
be repeated. But neither those of Schu- 
mann nor Hildach were particularly in- 
teresting and such things as Nicolai’s 
“L’Addio” and Lucatini’s “Una Notte a 
Venezia” were quite awful. Why the 
like, when the magnificent duets of 
Rubinstein are available? 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Maclennan are 
known to New Yorkers—the latter espe- 
cially, who, as Florence Easton, was the 
first Madama Butterfly heard in this 
city—but they have grown in artistic 
experience with the passing of years, 
and in consequence of their operatic 
work in Berlin, Hamburg and elsewhere. 
Their voices command admiration for 
their natural qualities—Mrs. Maclen- 
nan’s at its best is especially lovely. But 
in the usage of these they both exhibit 
characteristics indigenously German. 

Richard Epstein was a solicitous ac- 
companist. | a ae 





“AIDA QUARTET” APPEARS 


Gives Entertaining Program Before 
Appreciative New York Audience 


Four young artists, known collectively 
as the “Aida Quartet,” gave a concert in 
the Calvary M. E. Church, New York, 
on the evening of Feb. 15. Although the 
weather conditions were decidedly ad- 
verse, a fair-sized audience was on hand. 
The quartet’s personnel is as follows: 
Helen De Witt Jacobs, violinist; Cora 
Sauter, ’cellist; Clara Haven, trumpeter 
and reader, and Marjorie E. Jacobs. 
These youthful performers proved their 
versatility and musicianship in a light 
but agreeable program composed of solos 
and concerted numbers. Helen Jacobs 
published her technical prowess in Baz- 
zini’s “Round of the Goblins” and Cora 
Sauter was similarly master of Popper’s 
“Hungarian Rhapsodie.” Miss Haven 
gave two readings, besides playing Her- 
bert Clark’s “Caprice Brillante” and par- 
ticipating in several ensembles. The 
quartet played some Brahms Hungarian 
Dances and Marshall’s “I Hear You Call- 
ing Me.” Russ Patterson, organist, 
assisted in three numbers. The audience 
applauded heartily. 





Fuller Sisters Begin Fifth Season in 
Chicago 


CHICAGO, Feb. 17.—The fifth annual 
season of the Fuller Sisters began last 
Monday evening at the Playhouse and, 
though some of the numbers were repeti- 
tions from former seasons, their songs 
and dances of the British Isles were as 
welcome as formerly. New stage en- 
vironment and picturesque costumes add- 
ed to the general effectiveness of their 
work, and they were heard by a well 
pleased audience. There were many en- 
cores. M. 





Jane Miller, the soprano, gave a recital 
at the Acorn Club, Philadelphia, on Feb. 
19, assisted by Perley Dunn Aldrich and 
William Sylvano Thunder, accompanist. 








MAE HOTZ 


—Soprano— 


SCORES SWEEPING 
SUCCESS 


Phila. Evening Ledger, Jan. 30, 1917 
MAE HOTZ SINGS WELL IN 
ADMIRABLE RECITAL 


Charming Scprano’s Fine Voice 
Shows to Advantage in Song 
Program 


Turbulent applause is not always the best 
standard by which to judge the performance 
of a musician; and turbulent applause, which 
suggested that the whole city is her friend, 
was the lot of Mae Hotz when she stepped 
on the platform of Witherspoon Hall last 
night. It was just before this popular Phila- 
delphia soprano gave her recital, in which 
she had the unobtrusive and more than ski!‘l- 
ful assistance of Ellis Clark Hammann, the 
pianist. Fortunately, in this case, the gen- 
erous shower of hand-clapping that swept over 
the principal artist indicated her worth as 
well as her vogue. Not often do beautiful 
artistry and the approval of the many go 
hand in hand in that manner. 

Her program last night was most felici- 
tous in its first section. The Mozart ‘‘Alle- 
luia’’ she sang with delicate emphasis and 
charming tonal color. Haendel’s ‘‘Skylark, 
Pretty Rover,’’ had all the grace of a poem 
by Beddoes or Herrick. The old English 
pastoral bloomed into quaint and fetching 
contours and tints under the touch of her 
voice. Then there was the ‘*‘Murmuring 
Brook,’’ sweetly done, and, best of all, the 
seventeenth century song of a lady’s praise 
about the lilies and the snow and the lamb’s 
fleece that Alma Gluck included in her recent 
recital. 


Phila. Record, Jan. 30, 1917 
MAE HOTZ’S RECITAL 


Singer, With Lovely Vocal En- 
dowment, Greatly Enjoyed 


The charming personality of Mae Ebrey 
Hotz, who appeared in song recital in Wither- 
spoon Hall last night, has a tendency to blind 
one to the actual merit of her fine work. 
Such freshness and naturalness of voice are 
difficult to associate with the experienced 
singer, who has, as a rule, had all the joyous- 
ness of song carefully routined away. Mrs. 
Hotz is the happy exception. With beautiful 
training she has maintained the superior en- 
dowment given naturally and has emerged a 
singer of wonderful grace, spontaneity and 
fascination. Not only has she a rarely beau- 
tiful, true voice, bue she uses it with dis- 
crimination, singing the songs suited to her 
high, clear soprano, indulging occasionally 
in one that shows her effortless vocalization 
and again in something that gives undreamed 
of glimpses of dramatic potentialities. Her 
audience sat entranced through the very per- 
fection of singing in a varied program, which 
embraced gems by Brahms, Mozart, Haendel, 
Schubert, Franz and others. 


Exclusive Management: 


DAVID DUBINSKY 
1925 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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TO CHURCH ano 
CONCERT SINGERS 


THREE RELIGIOUS-DRAMATIC SONGS 
“Supplication,” “Hope,” “Deliverance,” 
(Radically Different From The Accepted Religious Song) 
suitable for all creeds (already sung in Jewish, 
Christian Science, Congregational, Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian services) - 
By JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER 
Assistant to and Personal Representative in 


America of Robert Teichmiiller, Leipzig. 
Teacher, Composer, Technique-Specialist, Author. 


Composer of _ 
‘Invocation to Eros,’’ ‘‘The Soul’s Victory, 
‘*Morning,’’ ‘‘Salutation of the Dawn,’’ ‘Three 


Night Songs,’’ Nightfall’’ and many others. 
Studios: 2508 Broadway, New York 
Ogontz School for Young Ladies, Phila., Pa. 
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NEW YORKERS HEAR 
GARDEN IN CONCERT 


Famous Prima Donna a Star in 
Final Musicale of Series 
at Biltmore 


It was a foregone conclusion that 
Mary Garden’s only concert appearance 
in New York this season would be at- 
tended with great jubilation on the part 
of her admirers and with reserved, 
cautious curiosity on the part of those 
who are inclined to doubt the validity of 
the claims made for her as the greatest 
actress of the modern operatic stage. At 
any rate, a large number from both 
camps flocked to the final Biltmore 
Friday Morning Musicale on Feb. 23, to 
see the unique singer and incidentally to 
hear her in a number of modern French 
songs. On the program with Miss Gar- 
den were Andres de Segurola, basso of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; Mary 
Warfel, harpist; Beatrice de Holthoir, 
French diseuse, and Rosina Galli, pre- 
miére danseuse of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

When Miss Garden made her entrance, 
faultlessly and simply gowned, the 
audience rose to greet her and gave her a 
cordial welcome. Her first number, an 
aria from Boito’s “Mefistofele,” was not 
well sung, but Miss Garden found her- 
self later in the French songs by Hué, 
Moret, Leroux, Debussy and Erlanger, 
which she interpreted with superb in- 
telligence and with those elusive qualities 
that have made her an individual artist 
and a singer of undeniable personal 
magnetism. After her last group she 
had to give four encores before the 
audience would let her go. Among these 
were “Annie Laurie,” “Comin’ Thro’ the 
Rye” and “Little Gray Home in the 
West.” 

M. de Segurola was heard in songs by 
Marimer and Koéchlin, in “My Love’s a 
Muleteer” by Francisco de Nogero and 
in “I Will Give You the Keys of 
Heaven,” the last in English. The basso 
sang in his accustomed artistic fashion. 
Miss Warfel played harp solos’ by 
Zabel and Hasselmans and responded to 
the applause with an encore. Beatrice de 
Holthoir gave a number of charming 
XVIII Century Bergerettes and recited 
Amy Lowell’s poem, “Patterns.” Rosina 
Galli, assisted by Giuseppe Bonfiglio, 
danced to numbers by Gillet, Strauss and 
Barthélemy. All the artists were most 
enthusiastically received. 

Marcel Charlier was Miss Garden’s ac- 
companist and E. Sciarretti acted in a 
like capacity for Miss Galli and for M. 
de Segurola. Paulo Gruppe played a 
’cello obbligato in Leroux’s “Le Nil,” 
which Miss Garden sang. H. B. 


Vera Barstow, the young American 
violinist who has been winning praise 
from musicians and critics everywhere, 
will give her New York recital on Mon- 
day afternoon, March 19, at Aeolian 
Hall. 
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SOCIETE DES INSTRUMENTS ANCIENS 
AND MLLE. GILLS AT METROPOLITAN 
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Société des Instruments Anciens, Which Is Now Visiting Us in the Interests of French Music in America. 














From Left to 


Right: Maurice Hewitt, Quinton; Eugéne Dubruille, Viola da Gamba; Maurice Devilliers, Bass Viol; Mme. Régina 
Patorni, Clavecin, and Henri Casadesus, Viola d’Amore 


HE unusually small audience at the 

Metropolitan Opera concert last Sun- 
day was startled into something akin to 
amazement by the singing of Gabrielle 
Gills, a young French soprano, who has 
come to America with the Société des 
Instruments Anciens, and who, on this oc- 
casion, appeared for the first time here. 
Mile. Gills in an aria from “Louise” and 
some songs by Fauré, Debussy and: Mes- 
sager, exhibited one of the loveliest voices 
heard in New York in a very long time— 
a lyrical organ of ample volume, of fine 
texture and exquisitely pure and silvery 
quality. , There is that about the timbre 
of some of its upper tones which recalls 
the voice of Mme. Alda. 

In her delivery of the various numbers, 
Mlle. Gills disclosed a command of style 


and a refinement of artistic sense alto- 
gether delightful. The technical man- 
agement of her opulent vocal means 
seemed not entirely faultless, but further 
comment on that matter may be deferred 
until next week, when a detailed report 
will be given of her AXolian Hall recital, 
which was scheduled to occur last Tues- 
day afternoon. It will suffice in this 
place merely to signalize the advent of a 
very notable artist. The audience rose 
to her on Sunday night and made her 
sing several encores. 

The Society of Ancient Instruments 
was also heard at this concert, playing 
with its now familiar charming effect 
works by Monteclair and Lorenziti. But, 
though the performance of these players 
took place on an apron built over the 


orchestra pit, and though the penetrating 
tone of their instruments carried well, 
the size of the house militated against 
the full effectiveness of their work and 
the Sunday audience, moreover, found 
chamber music not altogether to its pe- 
culiar taste. A Donizetti aria and some 
songs were contributed to the program 
by Mr. Carpi, and the orchestra under 
Mr. Hageman played works by Humper- 
dinck, Chabrier, Liszt and Saint-Saéns. 
H. F. P. 
Nana Genovese will make an exten- 
sive concert tour during the next two 
months. She has formed a vocal quartet 
to give opera parts in concert form and 
with this, her own company, will be 
heard in about twenty cities. 





CHICAGO—BUFFALO—NEW ORLEANS 


PRAISE the ART of 








CHICAGO, Illinois Theatre, Feb. 4, 1917 








Borowski—Chicago Herald: ‘Mr. 
in Brassin’s arrangement of ‘Feuerzauber’ 


%» 


reckoned with 
noon, it was most comforting to the flesh 


it as well as it sounded, but to me with 
ears it had a gratefully warming quality. 


encore number.”’ 


most distinctive and individual asset.’’ 


Shattuck was heard by the writer 
from ‘Die Walkiire’ and Liszt’s E 
Major Polonaise. He performed these works with admirable skill and great 
brilliancy of style. Certainly, Mr. Shattuck is an American pianist to be 


Hackett—Evening Post: ‘‘Coming in from the outside yesterday after- 
to hear Arthur Shattuck play the 
Magic Fire Music from The Valkyries. I really don’t know whether he played 
my benumbed fingers and tingling 
As a matter of fact, I believe Mr. 
Shattuck played the music brilliantly, for I listened with my best attempt at 
cool, calm, judicial appraisement, and I was well prepared for cool judgment. 
“But leaving that aside, there is no question of Mr. Shattuck’s playing of 
the Liszt-Busoni Polonaise, which was brilliant. It had the broad sweep to 
the rhythm and the dash that carried one right into the spirit of it. The 
audience gave him a most cordia] reception, 


Devries—Evening American: ‘‘Arthur Shattuck gave clean-cut beau- 
tifully finished readings to a number of favorite piano compositions. I 
seize this occasion to remark anew upon the limpid clarity and pellucid purity 
of Mr. Shattuck’s playing. His runs trickle 
veritable cascades of lightness and fleetness. 


a certain 


Valkyrie, 


and he was obliged to add an 
numbers. 


musical world. 
deem his work from monotony and all 
dividuality that proclaims the sincere and painstaking musicians. 

‘In numbers by Debussy, Ravel and D’Albert, Mr. Shattuck revealed further 
depths of musical insight, and his two final numbers, the Fire Music from 
Wagner-Brassin, and the dazzling pyrotechnics of the Polonaise, 
Liszt-Busoni, aroused such appreciation that the artist was recalled for extra 


mur SHATTUCK 


Buffalo Courier, Jan, 31, 1917: ‘‘Mr. Shattuck, at his first appear 
ance before a Buffalo audience, at once established himself with 
as a pianist of unquestionable authority, prodigious technique and interpre 
tative ability of such a high order as to possess the power to transpose the 
quality of his tone to suit the composition and its mood. 
“‘His opening number, Preludes and Fugues Nos. 1, 3 and 5, by Bach, were 
played with authority and brilliant execution, and in the D’Albert arrange 
ment of the Bach Toccata in F Major his tremendous technical facility and 
classic elegance made this a presentation of scholarly 
and enlivening interest.’’ 

Buffalo Evening News, Jan. 31, 
younger school of pianists who has attracted considerable attention in the 
He has a tremendous technique, and the poetie fancy to re 
his interpretations have a marked in 


his hearers 


1917: ‘‘Mr. Shattuck is one of the 


PIANIST 





dimensions 





NEW ORLEANS RECITAL, Feb. 10, 1917 








like the proverbial rivulet, in 
This feature of his work is his 





BUFFALO RECITAL, Jan. 30, 1917 








beauty, color and sincerity.’’ 


Margaret Rice, Secretary 








Buffalo Express, Jan. 31, 1917: ‘‘Arthur Shattuck appeared in this 
city for the first time, and must be added to the list of notable piano artists 
who have played here. He opened his program with three Bach preludes 
and fugues, Nos. 1, 3 and 5, followed by the Bach-d’Albert Toccata in F 
Major, in the performance of which he showed himself to be a virtuoso and 
a sane, polished, intellectual musician. His tone is big and he obtained al- 
most orchestral effects from the instruments, yet always without the slightest 
forcing or harshness of tone. Moreover, his interpretation was ful] of warmth. 


surpassed. 


SHATTUCK SHOWS MASTERY OF THE PIANO 
American Artist Thrills Audience at the Grunewald 


New Orleans—Times-Picayune: ‘Arthur Shattuck is a superb pianist 


in whom masterly technique is combined with a fine poetic sense. ‘ 
“Mr. Shattuck played Bach in masterly fashion, Chopin with depth of sen- 
timent and Liszt with a bravura that exhibited powers not easily or often 
It was in a work by the last-named composer, ‘The Legend of 
St. Francis’ that the pianist’s admirable work shone with 
liancy, so that even those who do not care particularly for Liszt conld not 
but admire Shattuck. 
“The young pianist is evidently in love with Chopin, and he has all the emo 

‘tion and warmth needed for a true Chopin player. ¢ 
encores that were well selected and keenly appreciated.” 


Steinway Piano 


exceptional bril 


Mr. Shattuck granted severa! 





325 Oakland Ave., Milwaukee 
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HEIFETZ TOUR OF 
AMERICA ARRANGED 


Celebrated Russian Violinist Will 


Appear in Concerts Here Dur- 
ing Season 1917-18 


Jascha Heifetz, the young Russian vio- 
lin virtuoso, whose work in Russia has 
proclaimed him as one of the foremost 
living violinists—and this in spite of the 
fact that he is not yet out of his “teens” 
—will arrive in America on Nov. 1, 1917. 
This brilliant young artist is by no 
means unknown to musicians in this 
country. There are few Americans who 
have traveled who have not heard of 
Jascha Heifetz and his marvelous artis- 
try. 

The first engagements of the great 
Russian boy-artist have already been ar- 
ranged for by Dr. Walter Damrosch, 
conductor of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. His first New York orches- 
tral appearance will be with this or- 
chestra, and he will also tour with that 
body to Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. 

From the day of his sailing the boy 
will be under the exclusive management 
of the well-known firm of Haensel & 
Jones, who will add his name to a list 
containing the names of Leopold Godow- 
sky, Claudia Muzio, Margaret Matzen- 
auer, Arthur Middleton, Paul Althouse, 
all but Mr. Godowsky members of the 
Metropolitan; Ethel Leginska, the pian- 
ist; Christine Miller, the American con- 
tralto; the Cherniavsky Brothers and 
many others of artistic merit. 








Kreisler Thrills Washington ~ Hearers 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28.—Under 
the local management of Mrs.. Wilson 
Greene, Fritz Kreisler, violinist, thrilled 
a large audience this afternoon. John R. 
Monroe, musical director of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, offered to 


the public two highly enjoyable musical 
evenings during the past week. The first 
was a program presented by Elizabeth 
Leckie, mezzo-soprano, and Jerome Wil- 
liams, pianist. The singer gave “To 
Thee,” a musical setting by Mr. Williams 
himself of a poem by Willard Howe. 
The other musical evening was a recital 
given by Elizabeth Pattillo, the blind 
pianist. W. H. 


ENDS ITS THIRTEENTH SEASON 








Margulies Trio’s Concluding New York 
Recital Particularly Enjoyable 


The Margulies Trio concluded its thir- 
teenth season in New York on Tuesday 
evening of last week, giving in Aeolian 
Hall one of the most enjoyable concerts 
it has offered in many a day. Brahms’s 
C Minor Trio, Paderewski’s A Minor 
Violin Sonata and Rubinstein’s B Flat 
Trio constituted the offerings. All of 
these works have been done by Miss 
Margulies and her associates before this, 
but at no time with finer artistry of en- 
semble and musical charm of perform- 
ance than in this case. ° 

It was goed to hear once again the 
splendid Trio of Brahms, which Frau 
von Herzogenberg rightly considered “so 
perfectly proportioned, so passionate and 
so controlled, so powerful and so lovable, 
so terse and so eloquent.” Miss Mar- 
gulies and Mr. Lichtenberg gave of 
Paderewski’s Sonata (which Evelyn 
Starr had played in the same hall the 
previous day) a presentation that ac- 
centuated the best elements in it. While 
far from eat or consequential, the 
work is melodious and there are agree- 
able things in the first two A 





Mrs. Raymond A. Sullivan Appears Be- 
fore Portland (Ore.) Club 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 16.—Mrs. Ray- 
mond A. Sullivan, a gifted soprano, a 
former pupil of Mrs. Edward Alden 
Beals, was the soloist at the open meeting 
of the Coterie Club, at the Hotel Mult- 
nomah, Wednesday. Mrs. Sullivan was 
in opera in Italy. She made a deep im- 
pression on the large audience yesterday. 
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Personal Representative 
HOWARD E. POTTER 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York 
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ST. CECILIA CHORUS 
MAKES INNOVATION 


Club Gives Its First Afternoon 
Concert, in an Expanded 
Series 

Every box was filled and every seat 
in the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, was occupied when Victor 
Harris, conductor of the St. Cecilia Club, 
gave the signal for the chorus to arise 
for the first number, his own “Invoca- 
tion to St. Cecilia.” It was the second 
private concert of the club this season, 
given on Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 20. 
Incidentally, it was the chorus’s first 
afternoon concert in a series which this 
season has been enlarged to include three 
concerts. 

Maximilian Pilzer, concertmaster of 


the Philharmonic Society, was the solo- 
ist and played the following: 


Sgambati’s ‘“‘Serenata Napoletana,’”’ the 
Beethoven Rondino, Wieniawski’s  Polo- 
nowe in D, his own “Berceuse” and a Chopin 

altz. 





He was enthusiastically applauded 
for his splendid, spirited playing. 

After singing S. E. Lovatt’s gentle 
“Soft, Soft Wind,” and the delicate “Ma 
Voisine,” by <A. Goring-Thomas, the 
chorus did its best work of the first part 
of the program in George "W. Chad- 
wick’s “Silently Swaying on the Water’s 
ns Breath.” This number, for double 
chorus, was sung with fine variety of 
tonal effects and splendidly sustained 
tone. The singers were given a well de- 
served round of applause for their work 
in this number. 

Louis Victor Saar’s. “The Little Gray 
Dove” and Nevin’s delightful “The 
Woodpecker,” with its crisp, staccato ef- 
fects, followed, after which Mr. Pilzer 
played his solos. MacDowell’s “From 
the Sea” and Edward Horsman’s “The 
Bird of the Wilderness,” arranged for 
the St. Cecilia Club, closed the first half 
of the concert. 

A new work by Florence Parr Gere, 
“Mother Earth,” was heard for the first 
time. The almost classic simplicity of 
the invocation, chanted beautifully by 
the chorus, commends it. Mrs. Gere, an 
active member of the club, bowed her 
acknowledgment of the applause. 


The remaining numbers were Bertram” 


Fox’s “The Mermaiden,” “I’ve Been 
Roaming,” by C. E. Horn, and “A Gar- 
den Courtship,” by H. Waldo Warner. 
Mr. Harris conducted with his custom- 
ary skill, losing no opportunity for an 
effective climax or a delicate bit of shad- 
ing. Bertram Fox, the accompanist, and 
Louis R. Dressler, at the organ, gave 
valuable assistance. H. B. 





BALLET VISITS PITTSBURGH 





Diaghileff Season Disappointing from 
Viewpoint of Attendance 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 26.—Regardless of 
the fact that excellent performances 
were given by the Serge de Diaghileff 
Ballet Russe for three nights and one 
matinée at the Pitt Theater last week, 
the engagement was a distinct disap- 
pointment from the standpoint of at- 
tendance. Pittsburghers did not seem 
inclined to pay $5 a seat to witness 
pantomime, even with the best of orches- 
tral music as part of the entertainment. 

Maud Powell, the gifted violinist, was 
the soloist at the second Haydn Choral 
Union concert of the season given in the 
high school hall, Bellevue, Monday night 
and made a splendid impression. Among 
the numbers which received special com- 
mendation was the Concerto in D Minor 
by Saint-Saéns. The chorus sang 
“Gloria” from Mozart’s “Twelfth Mass” 
and “Emer’s Lament,” by Bantock. It 
was directed by John Colville Dickson 
and showed signs of continued improve- 


ment. It is one of the best of the newer 


organizations. _ 

Hugh Allan, tenor, and the Trio de 
Lutéce, composed of ’cello, flute and 
harp, appeared at the second concert of 
the season at the fashionable Athletic 
Club a few nights ago and won distinct 
favor. 

Some misunderstanding exists regard- 
ing the extent of the work that is to be 
done on the organ at Carnegie Music 
Hall. Charles Heinroth, who is the or- 
ganist and director of music of Car- 


negie Institute, will have a $45,000 in- 
strument when plans now approved are 
completed, for it is an entirely new or- 
gan that Pittsburghers will hear when 
the work is finally imei iy: - 


ZOELLNERS IN CANADA 








Edmonton Hears Quartet in Notable 
Concert 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA, Feb. 24.—A pro- 


gram of unusual interest and the first 
of its kind ever given in Edmonton was 
that of the Zoellner Quartet on Feb. 15, 
at the McDougall Auditorium. 

A huge audience was most lavish in 
its applause. A return engagement re- 
warded the Zoellners for their fine work. 
The Rotary Club gave a dinner in their 
honor the afternoon preceding the con- 
cert, at which the Mayor and other city 
officials were present. 

The concert was under the direction 
of Mr. Ross. The Zoellners played quar- 
tets by Mozart and Alfred Hill and 
shorter numbers by Glazounoff, Skilton 
and Sinding. 
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Has Added to Her Repertoire 
i and Is Singing with 
Hi _ Signal Success 


“The Prayer Perfect’ 
A Song: Classic 


Words By 
James Whitcomb Riley 


Music By 
Ervine J. Stenson 


“A Song That 


Leaves an Impression” 


‘Te My Mother 
Bo) Semeen 


The Prayer Perfect 
JAMES ah RILEY en 8 ; 
and . se 
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Dear. Lord! Kind Lord? Gra - cious Lord! 2 pray 
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Thos wilt look on all love, Ten-der-ly to-day! Weed their heartsuf wear-i-ness, 
a little 
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A song with an inspiration. A little 
gem, it is most delicate and is pos- 
sessed of a depth of pathos. 


Published in 3 Keys 
On Sale at Ail Music Dealers 
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PEOPLE’S CHORAL UNION HOLDS 
ITS 25TH BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 





Chorus Gives Excerpts From Its 
Répertoire of Quarter- 
Century 


OINCIDENT with Washington’s 

Birthday the People’s Choral Union, 
founded by Frank Damrosch twenty-five 
years ago, celebrated its own birthday in 
a gala concert given on the evening of 
Feb. 22, in the great hall of the College 
of the City of New York. The organi- 
zation, now led by Edward Marquard, 
was assisted by Florence Hinkle, Justin 
Lawry, W. D. Tucker, and the orchestra 
of the Symphony Society in a program 
that contained choruses from Handel’s 
“The Messiah,” Haydn’s “The Seasons” 
and oratorios of Bruch and Mendelssohn. 


There were solos, choral numbers and 
the “Meistersinger” Prelude and the 
Weber “Jubilee Overture” for the or- 
chestra. Frederick G. Shattuck was at 
the organ. 

A large holiday audience gathered for 
the celebration and was most enthusi- 
astic. 

People whose memories wander back 
to the time when the slogan “Music for 
the Masses” encountered only the skepti- 
cism of musical folk, will rub their eyes 
at the thought that a quarter century has 
elapsed since that day in 1892 when 
Frank Damrosch addressed the gather- 
ing which filled Cooper Union Hall to 
overflowing in eager response to his in- 
vitation to the city’s music-loving wage 
earners to get together for the study of 
sight-singing and choral practice with 
the ultimate aim of founding a perma- 
nent People’s Chorus whose members, 
thoroughly trained, should be fit to per- 
form great choral masterpieces. 


Its Wide Influence 


The idea then conceived by Dr. Dam- 
rosch of promoting the love and culture 
of good music by “sowing broadcast in 
a forty-acre field” instead of “planting 
in a flower pot,” spread so rapidly and 
the resultant musical activities on 
broader lines have come to be so gener- 








Dr. Frank Damrosch, Founder and Life 
Director of People’s Choral Union, 
Now Conducted by Edward G. Mar- 
quard 


ally accepted as a matter of course that 
it is well to recall here that such pop- 
ular.movements which have attained a 
permanent place in our musical life in 
the last twenty-five years received their 
impetus largely from the success of the 
People’s Singing Classes and Choral 
Union. 

Its distinctive tenets are that, in or- 
der to build up successfully a popular 
musical organization, its membership 
must be open to every music lover re- 
gardless of customary social lines, creed 
or race; that the organization must ad- 
here to the principle of self-help which 
was laid down at the first Cooper Union 
meeting and until now has enabled it to 
go on with only the financial support of 
the nominal membership contribution of 
ten cents at each lesson or rehearsal. 

The maxim laid down by the founder 
of the organization that only the best 


music is the right music for “the people’”’ 
has never been left out of sight. All of 
these principles were underlying and well 
established when in September, 1894, Dr. 
Damrosch and his two associates of the 
self-appointed executive committee, Ed- 
ward King and James K. Paulding, 
turned over the management to a duly 
constituted organization of members of 
the People’s Singing Classes. Every 
member now had a strong personal in- 
terest in the organization, but at the 
same time knew that the ideals of the 
founder must be determining. This 
created a spiritual bond between the 
members and Dr. Damrosch. Expres- 
sion was given to their belief in those 
ideals when the members at the organiza- 
tion meeting by a constitutional provision 
made Dr. Damrosch director for life with 
large powers, thus making sure that his 
personal influence would remain as a liv- 
ing force. This has steadied the organi- 
zation’s course from its start. Yet, Dr. 
Damrosch has at all times refrained from 
interference in the organization’s affairs 
and acted purely in the capacity of musi- 
cal director. For the past four years 
Dr. .Damrosch has not regularly con- 
ducted the chorus, but the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Concert, in accordance with 
the members’ wishes, was conducted by 
him in conjunction with Edward G. Mar- 
quard, the present conductor. 

The program of the Anniversary Con- 
cert consisted of selections from the ora- 
torios presented by the Choral Union 
during its twenty-five years. 

The chorus is almost entirely recruited 
from the elementary and advanced class 
grades of the Singing Classes, every 
member of which may enter the chorus 
after two years’ study. 





Harriet Ware as Guest of Honor at Two 
Performances of Her Works 


Harriet Ware, the well-known Ameri- 
can composer, has been invited to be 
present as guest of honor at the Orange 
(N. J.) Woman’s Club’s “American Com- 
poser’s Night,” on March 7. Miss Ware’s 
cantata, “Sir Oluf” was performed in 
Spokane, Wash., recently by the Lorelei 
Club of that city. It elicted a great deal 
of commendation. “Undine,” by Harriet 
Ware, will be given in Detroit on March 
15 by the Madrigal Club for the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, of that city. Edwin 
Markham, on whose lines the work is 
based, and Miss Ware, have been re- 
quested to be the guests of the clubs. 





KATHLEEN HART BIBB 
GIVES RECITAL DURING 
SUFFRAGE CONCLAVE 
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Kathleen Hart Bibb, the Minneapolis 
Soprano, on the Steps of the Capitol 
Building at Pierre, S. D. 


It was fitting that Kathleen Hart 
Bibb, the Minneapolis soprano, who is an 
ardent suffragist, should have given her 
recital at Pierre, S. D., at the time when 
the Woman’s Suffrage Association of 
South Dakota entertained the Governor 
of the State and members of the Legis- 
lature to celebrate the passage of the 
suffrage bill. Mrs. Bibb sang German 
songs by Schubert and Brahms, the 
“Waltz Song” from Gounod’s “Romeo 
and Juliet” and American songs by 
Frank Bibb, Rogers, Metcalf, Woodman 
and Rhys-Herbert. 
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BEATRICE HARRISON 


World’s Greatest Woman ‘Cellist 
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THE SUCCESS OF TWO 
CONTINENTS 


LONDON 


In the past thirty years no violoncellist 
of her sex has approached her in all that 
goes to make the perfect player and artist 
—and not a great many of the sterner sex. 
Nothing could have been more beautiful 
than her phrasing in Strauss’s interesting 
and charming Sonata in F; it was the 
phrasing of the real artist.—London Daily 
Telegraph. 


BERLIN 


It is not a matter of accident that, 
whereas hundreds have achieved renown as 
violinists, hardly a dozen ’cellists of fame 
can be named. The difficulty of mastering 
this instrument has discouraged many. It 
does seen strange, however, that among the 
dozen or so famed ’cellists, one to have at- 
tracted especial notice is a woman, Beatrice 
Harrison, who, in spite of the muscular ap- 
plication necessary, extracts from this un- 
wieldy instrument tones of softest nuance 
or powerful vibrancy with equal facility.— 
Mustkalische Rundschau, Berlin. 
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NEW YORK 


Gained a success that was nothing short 
of sensational by her superb performance. 
Such wonderful bowing has rarely been 
seen here. Moreover she gave to the 
d’Albert work its full romantic quality. 
Bending over her instrument in a _pic- 
turesque pose, Miss Harrison looked fie 
a sibyl and played like an angel.—New 
York Telegram. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Played with artistic authority and grace- 
ful refinement, together with a naive, earn- 
est enthusiasm that quite captivated the 
great audience. Her stopping is flawless, 
her technique facile and brilliant and her 
range of tonal expression large, flexible and 
under instant control. Her style, moreover 
is all her own, proclaimed and enforced 
without reminiscent suggestion or ad 
captandum mannerisms.—Philadelphia North 
American. 
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ALL-CLASSIC ‘‘TEST” 
A STRANSKY TRIUMPH 


Philharmonic Offers ‘“‘Severe’’ 
Program, Featuring the 
“Eroica” Symphony 


PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, Josef Stran- 
sky, conductor. Concert, Carnegie Hall, 
Thursday night, Feb. 22. The program: 





Bach, Sw: te in D Major; Haydn, Symphony 
in G Major, “Oxford” ; Beethoven, Symphony 
Ivo. 3 in E Flat Major, Op. 55, “Broica.” 


Solid stuff—this all-classic program! 
And more or less of a test, coming as it 
does on top of these howls from certain 
critics of Mr. Stransky, who smell sacri- 
lege and perdition in his “neglect of the 
classicalists.” If anyone harbored the 
slightest doubt as to the profundity, 
authority and learning of the Philhar- 
monic conductor, every vestige of dubi- 
ousness must have been swept away on 
this eventful night. The “Eroica” would 
have given Stransky a glorious vindica- 
tion in itself. Hereafter, if we hear of 
any reflections on this conductor’s abil- 
ity in the so-called severe school, we 
shall recognize it as either prejudice or 
malice. 

Aside from a few minor incidents, and 
these were only minute matters (such as 
the little slip of a horn, a slight failing 
in intonation on the part of a violinist’s 
A string), the orchestral performance 
was almost flawless. 

The Aria of the Bach suite transcribed 
from the familiar G string air, was 
played with considerable taste and neat- 
ness by the concertmaster, Maximilian 
Pilzer. The excess of vibrato of the vio- 
linist, however, was distinctly un- 
Bachian. The work of the orchestra in 
this number was exquisite. One could 
appreciate the oily smoothness and rich 
volume of the Philharmonic’s strings, 
their accuracy and precision. 

The Haydn symphony was another dip 
into the beautiful. Here one rediscov- 
ered the lofty merits of the horns and 
woodwinds. The work itself was given 
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as clearly and purely as any Haydn 
devotee could imagine. 

Mr. Stransky’s success with the 
“Eroica” suggests that the organization 
could do justice to the scheme utilized 
by the Boston Symphony in the Gericke 
days. Why couldn’t the Philharmonic 
present all the Beethoven symphonies 
during the season, beginning with the 
First and closing the season in a blaze 
of Beethoven glory? A. H. 


MELBA HERE ON 
VISIT TO COAST 


Rumor That Diva Will Devote 
Her Inheritance to Helping 
Gifted Aspirants 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Feb. 16, 1917. 


ME. NELLIE MELBA arrived from 
Australia last Tuesday, having 
spent several weeks in Honolulu en 
route. She is to be the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. William H. Crocker for a 


month or so and will then go back to 
With her came her latest 
protégée, Eithne McGee, a young actress, 
not a singer. 

The diva is in mourning for her 
father, David Mitchell of Melbourne, and 
she states that on that account she will 
do nothing at present in regard to her 
proposed establishment of a San Fran- 
cisco school similar to the one she main- 
tains in Australia. She told the news- 
paper interviewers that she had come to 
California merely for a rest and she de- 
clined to discuss the report that she 
would devote her inheritance of from 
$150,000 to $200,000 to educating aspir- 
ants for concert and stage. “Whenever 
I can,” she is quoted as saying, , help 
those who seem to give promise.” 

In Honolulu, on her way to this city, 
Mme. Melba attended the professional 
début of Peggy Center, for whom she 
some time ago predicted a career of 
great brilliancy. Miss Center gave two 
recitals in the island city, which is her 
home. Mme. Melba, at the piano, accom- 
panied her as she sang the last two num- 
bers. Then the Governor of Hawaii ap- 
peared on the stage and thanked the 
diva for her assistance of and interest 
in the Honolulu girl. Miss Center has 
become known as the Little Melba. She 
is now on her way to Melbourne. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 











Christine Miller Charms Her Hearers in 
Waterloo, Iowa 


WATERLOO, IOWA, Feb. 24.—Christine 
Miller gave a recital at Waterloo on 
Monday evening, under the auspices of 
the Waterloo Institute of Musical Art, 
and was greeted by an enthusiastic and 
crowded house. Besides a long program 
she responded to four encores. In the 
aria, “ Heart Is Weary” from the 
Goring-Thomas ‘“Nadeshda,” Miss Mil- 
ler’s delivery was excellent. Her singing 
of “Absent,” by Tirindelli, so delighted 
the audience that she repeated * 


LINCOLN ORCHESTRAS 
IN WORTHY CONCERTS 


Exploit Local Composers— High 
School Singers in Opera— 
Hear Oratorio Chorus 


LINCOLN, NEB., Feb. 20.—The Sym- 
phony Orchestra Club of the University 
School of Music, Carl Frederick Steckel- 
berg, conductor, gave the major part of 
the semi-monthly program of the Mat- 
inée Musicale on Monday afternoon. The 
orchestra is largely made up of advanced 
students at the School of Music. Mrs. 
Helen Turley, contralto, sang a group of 
songs by American composers, featuring 
two new songs by local composers, “A 
Rose,” by J. Frank Frysinger, and “I 
Made a Song,” by Howard I. Kirkpat- 
rick. Mrs. Gutzmer and Mrs. Hummel 
and the Misses Upton and Bonnell also 
sang,-and Mrs. H. I. Kennedy and Hazel 
Gertrude Kinscella were the accom- 
panists. 

The High School chorus and orchestra, 
under the direction of Supervisor Charles 
H. Miller, presented the “Chimes of 
Normandy” at the High School Audi- 
torium a few evenings ago before a large 
audience. 

The Luce Concert Company, composed 
of members of the Luce family, who are 
teachers at Cotner University, gave an 
artistic concert at the. First Christian 
Church Monday. Among the best offer- 
ings were the splendid violin numbers 
played by Vespersia Luce. 

Unusual enthusiasm has been aroused 
the past weeks by the splendid concerts 
being given by the New Lincoln Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the leadership 
and management of Jean Lamont Schaef- 
fer. Henry Cox of Omaha, concertmas- 
ter, is the only out-of-town player. The 
afternoon concert on Thursday brought 
forth as musical offerings the Mozart G 
Minor Symphony, Beethoven’s “Egmont” 
Overture, Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite and 
the Max Bruch Concerto, played in a 
brilliant manner by Henry Cox. 

Mrs. Will Owen Jones gave a thirty- 
minute piano recital at the Temple The- 
ater Thursday morning, this being one 
of the concerts offered to students of the 
University of Nebraska during the sem- 
ester’s convocation hours. ° 

The St. Paul Oratorio chorus ‘and 
orchestra presented excerpts from the 
“Messiah” and the “Creation” at the 
St. Paul’s Church on Sunday afternoon. 
The singers and players were ably con- 
ducted by Carl Frederick Steckelberg, 
and soloists were Helen Turley, con- 
tralto; Katherine Kimball, soprano, and 
H. C. Johnson, tenor. m= G. &. 








Refinement of Thibaud’s Playing Charms 
His Oberlin Audience 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Feb. 18.—The second 
concert in the artists’ recital series for 
the second semester was given on Tues- 
day evening by Jacques Thibaud, violin- 
ist, the accompaniments being played by 
Mr. Breckenridge of the Conservatory 
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faculty, with his usual impeccable taste 
and skill. No violin recital ever given 
in Oberlin could be considered a greater 
model of refined, exquisite art than that 
of Mr. Thibaud. Such familiar numbers 
as the Saint-Saéns Rondo and the Finale 
of the Lalo Spanish Symphony were ex- 
amples of perfect taste and fine reserve. 
C. K. B. 





Grainger’s “Nutshell” Suite Receives 


New York Premiére 


Percy Grainger appeared at the Phil- 
harmonic concerts, March 1 and 2, play- 
ing the Saint-Saéns G Minor Concerto 
and also the piano part in his suite, “In 
a Nutshell,” which had its first New 
York hearing upon this occasion. It was 
given its premiere performance last June 
at the Norfolk Festival, and this season 
will have been performed by the New 
York Symphony, St. Louis Symphony, 
Chicago Symphony, San Francisco and 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestras. A 
complete review of Mr. Grainger’s suite 
and his performance will appear in the 
next issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 





Arthur L. Bostick, Pianist, Heard in 
Riverside (Cal.) Musicale 


RIVERSIDE, CAL., Feb. 14.—Arthur L. 
Bostick, pianist, opened the series of 
musicales at the Glenwood Mission Inn, 
Friday night. Mr. Bostick exhibited high 
gifts as an artist and encompassed the 
technical difficulties of his exacting pro- 


gram with great ease. 
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Philadelphia 
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““Francesca” 




















By H. T. CRAVEN 
HILADELPHIA, Feb. 26.—Operas, 
symphony concerts and_ recitals 

crowded upon one another last week, in 
striking contrast to the musical famine 


of the preceding seven days. Musical 
critics had a dizzy time. Considering the 
amount of scurrying about involved 


from opera house to opera house, from 
concert hall to concert hall, the general 
public strove heroically to recognize what 
was meritorious in this profusion of 
offerings. Especially was this true with 
regard to the performance of “Francesca 
da Rimini,” which drew the largest house 
evoked by any new music drama sub- 
mitted here in a long time. 

Undoubtedly some of this attendance 
may be ascribed to the cause discussed 
in the present writer’s last week’s letter 
in MUSICAL AMERICA, to wit: Philadel- 
phia’s long established and deep seated 
interest in the tragic tale of Dante’s two 
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fate-crossed lovers. Here at last was an 
operatic title which meant something to 


our audiences. “Prince Igor,” “Boris,” 
“Versiegelt,” “Lobetanz,” “Conchita,” 
“Les Ranz des Vaches,” “Cassandra,” 


among other novelties of the compara- 
tively recent past, demanded explanation. 
“Francesca da Rimini” was self-reveal- 
ing. 

With expectation high and libretto 
riddles obviated, the effort to regard the 
new work with lenient favor was ap- 
parent throughout the performance. A 
certain indefatigable vender of correct 
“transalations” who frequently laments 
the “palmy days” and still longs for the 
return of opera to the old Academy of 
Music, actually confessed that he had 
enjoyed the first act. So did many 
another less cruelly critical auditor. 
Later proceedings were less warmly 
praised. In fact, with every desire to 
be generous, the ardor of many persons 
in the large assemblage was materially 
cooled before the final curtain fell. Most 
of the musical critics, however—the pres- 
ent writer excepted—held out manfully 
till the end and nearly all the newspaper 
notices were favorable. But the peculiar 
quality of perfunctory applause cannot 
be mistaken. Nothing like the spon- 
taneous fervor that a genuinely fine 
novelty should call forth is to be record- 
ed. New York’s comment on the de- 
ficiencies of Zandonai’s ambitious score 
and the unsuitability of much of D’An- 
nunzio’s libretto is fully endorsed by this 
writer, who in a certain sense went to 
the opera house to pray and remained to 
scoff. To him it seemed that “Francesca” 
missed fire through a peculiar and fatal 
combination of circumstances. To begin 
with, D’Annunzio’s libretto, which in the 
hands of Eleanora Duse and her asso- 
ciates made a vivid and stirring drama, 
pregnant with sombre and deliberately 
Sanguinary mediaeval atmosphere, is 
much too laden with subsidiary action to 
fulfil the salient demands of an operatic 
book. The essentials of an operatic story 
should be simple, unclouded by super- 
ogatory details. Wagner triumphantly 
realized this when he eliminated the 
second Isolde, the lady of Brittany, from 
his “Tristan” and when he blended ele- 
ments of both the legendary Briinnhilde 
and Kriehmhilde in his dominating epic 
heroine of the “Ring.” Imagine the con- 
fusion that would otherwise have re- 
sulted in the attempt to fuse the “Ni- 
belungen Lied” with the “Volsung 
Saga!” 

* cg *x 

Of all the dramatic versions of the 
Francesca tale, Stephen Phillips’s “Paola 
and Francesca,” rightly held to be too 
thin for effective stage presentation, 
would seem best suited to the operatic 
composer. There the theme is pared 
down to its basic factors. There is fur- 
ther embroidery, of a neo-Elizabethan 
quality in the Boker play, and decidedly 
more in D’Annunzio’s. The addition of 
the third brother twists the tale into 
something resembling the “Love of the 
Three Kings” libretto, and the attempt 
to depict the courage and even cruelty of 
Francesca, highly effective on the un- 
musical dramatic stage, diverts interest 
from the throbbing love tragedy, which 
should be the operatic auditor’s chief 
concern. 

The score itself proved distinctly a 
surprise—and one by no means wholly 
gratifying. Discerning opinion here 
registered much enthusiasm for Riccardo 
Zandonai when “Conchita” was produced 
under the Campanini regime. Something 
pertinently flavorful was expected in the 
“Francesca” music, something in which 
the surge and sweep of passion should 
have been strikingly manifested. But 
the actual result was much labored mu- 
sical writing which hinted that final 
attainment of a supreme pinnacle of 
loveliness might eventually be reached, 
and which yet never surmounted that 
peak. Mere tunefulness, of course, is 
now no longer expected in modern opera, 
when the airs of “Aida” are called vulgar 





MISS JORDAN UNDER CHARLTON BANNER 


Gifted Contralto’s Concerts to Be 
Directed by New York 
Manager 


OLLOWING close upon her success in 

her annual _A£olian Hall recital, 
which occurred on Feb. 8, and her suc- 
cessful appearance in Scranton on Feb. 
15 at the annual concert of the Elks, 
arrangements were completed last week 
by which Mary Jordan will appear next 


year under the management of Loudon 
Charlton. Miss Jordan is an American 
singer who has worked ardently to attain 
her present position of high rank as a 
concert artist, and all her training has 
been received in America. 

Miss Jordan’s recital programs have 
always shown a large number of novel- 
ties which she searches out each year 
from hundreds of songs by composers of 
all schools. In her recent recital pro- 
gram she introduced Fourdrain’s “Alger 
le Soir,” American songs by H. T. Bur- 
leigh, Carl Deis, Florence Parr Gere, and 
also revived the two songs, Op. 91 with 
viola obbligato, by Brahms. 

On Tuesday, Feb. 27, Miss Jordan was 
the soloist in a performance of Elgar’s 
“Dream of Gerontius” at Bridgeport, 
Conn., under the baton of Dr. Arthur 
Mees. This was a re-engagement, Miss 

















Mary Jordan, the Noted American Con- 
tralto 


Jordan having won conspicuous favor in 
that city recently, in a performance in 
concert form of the Saint-Saiens “Sam- 
son and Dalila.” 





and “Faust” brings the blush of shame 
to any up-to-date musical commentator’s 
cheeks. Compensation for its absence, 
however, is really essential. Debussy 
provided this in his mystical enchant- 
ments of the “Pelléas” score. The pres- 
ent writer is a 1everent admirer of that 
unique masterpiece. There the com- 
poser has protitably tilled his chosen 
field. But the mere fact that a given 
score is “modern,” dissonant, tuneless in 
deliberate design, does not entitle it to 
praise because “whistleable” airs have 
been eschewed. Montemezzi has cer- 
tainly sensed in the approved twentieth 
century musical style the significance of 
Sem Benelli’s “Three Kings” poem. 
Zandonai has failed, and probably many 
another composer would fail also, to de- 
pict musically the meaning of D’An- 
nunzio’s diffuse, wordy, yet dramatically 
effective play. 


* * * 


The interpretation was_ interesting 
chiefly as illustrative of the artistic de- 
velopment of Francesca Alda. Reports 
of her reported hard work during the 
summer vacation are assuredly bearing 
fruit. Her voice is now rich, well placed 
and histrionically she makes no conces- 
sions to tawdry sensationalism. Good 
sopranos with a sense of acting are ex- 
ceedingly rare nowadays. Her Fran- 
cesca was an admirable portrayal 
throughout, even though her tresses were 
not the dusky ones commanded by D’An- 
nunzio. Particularly striking was the 
third brother, as revealed by Angelo 
Bada, who has heretofore been regarded 
mainly as a “hack.” His singing is never 
brilliant, but histrionically he gave a 
most vivid indication of frustrated pas- 
sion. Martinelli sang well, but revealed 
but little personal charm as Paolo. The 
minor parts were all well done and the 
scenery was quite the best the Metro- 
politan has offered here in many a day. 
Advocates of impressionism criticised the 
definiteness of the second act setting, in 
which the battle between the Guelphs and 
the Ghibbelines is presented, but the 
historical accuracy was impeccable. The 
writer has seen the strange old brick 
castle of the tragic lovers at Rimini. The 
scenic picture faithfully recalled van- 
ished Italian days of the good old ante- 


bellum period. 
a * * 


The Philadelphia Orchestra’s_ short 
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New England tour not only replenished 
the managerial coffers, but added ma- 
terially to the prestige of Leopold 
Stokowski’s organization. Four con- 
certs were given—in Manchester, N. H., 
Portland, Me., Williamstown, Mass., 
and at Albany. In all but the last-named 
town the audiences were large. There 
was no attempt to present striking novel- 
ties, but selections were offered which 
displayed the scope of the orchestra in 
many fields of music. 

Something akin to novelties, however, 
were the order of the day at Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s two concerts, given in the 
Academy of Music on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening of the past week. 
The program was wholly devoted to Rus- 
sian music, and when a conductor can go 
over that ground and avoid all but one 
of Tschaikowsky’s compositions he is 
surely deserving of praise on the count 
of resourcefulness. Furthermore, the 
program was almost wholly devoid of 
gloom—perhaps too superficially account- 
ed a Slavic characteristic. 

It is true that a certain amount of 
sentimental soul sickness was exempli- 
fied in the Tschaikowsky’ intermezzo 
from his D Minor Suite. This work is 
graceful, melodious and rather obvious 
in tristful appeal. With a little cutting 
it could easily be utilized as a café piece, 
a companion offering to the “Thais” in- 
termezzo. The orchestra shadowed forth 
every beauty of this somewhat super- 
ficial although clever bit of musical writ- 
ing. But the rest of the concert was 
thoroughly enlivening. There was not a 
hint of Russian Byronism even in the 
“Rouslane et Ludmilla” Overture by 
Glinka, based on a poem by Pushkin, who 
is commonly bracketed with the author 
of “Childe Harold.” Gliere’s “Die 
Sirenen” proved interesting, although 
scarcely as graphically pictorial as the 
theme seemed to have demanded. Its 
presentation on the program brought for- 
ward the much muddled problem of 
proper titles for Russian compositions. 
French is most commonly used, as wit- 
ness the caption of the Glinka piece. 
“Prince Igor’ may be regarded as an 
English title. “Die Sirenen” is clearly 
German. As for Rimsky-Korsakow’s 
“Capriccio Espagnol,” the familiar piece 
with which Mr. Stokowski closed his con- 
cert, what in the world is such an ex- 


pression? Correct Italian would be 
“Capriccio Espagiolo.” Proper French 
would be “Caprice Espagnol.” The 


name given is assuredly of mixed parent- 
age and unauthorized by any linguistic 
rules. If the original Slavic names ap- 
pear too fearsome, would it not be better 
to use an English translation? The other 
offering at this pair of concerts was the 
melodious and colorful Second Symphony 
of Alexander Borodine, superbly played 
by Mr. Stokowski’s band. 





Trio de Lutéce and Sue Harvard Charm 
Washington (Pa.) Auditors 


WASHINGTON, PA., Feb. 20.—The Trio 
de Lutéce, assisted by Sue Harvard, so- 
prano, gave a noteworthy concert at the 
High School last evening. Miss Har- 
vard’s well schooled voice evoked much 
delight and the tone colors produced by 
the ensemble were fascinating. Carl 
Bernthaler was an irreproachable accom- 
a Quite a large audience was on 

and. 
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CITIES AS OPERA DISCOVERERS 


Regardless of what may be the merits of Homer 
Moore’s opera, “Louis XIV,” recently presented in St. 
Louis, there is one phase of the enterprise that deserves 
emulation in other cities. That is the fact that the 
financial sinews of the production were provided by a 
number of representative citizens who united as guaran- 











tors, for the greater artistic glory of St. Louis. It has 
become a platitude to speak of the civic value of a local 
opera company to an American city. This project, how- 
ever, combined both that advantage and the even great- 
er stimulus to municipal pride in the bringing forth of a 
fellow citizen as a creator of the most elaborate form 
of musical composition—grand opera. 

The action of H. Worthington Eddy and the other St. 
Louis men who backed Mr. Moore’s opera should be sug- 
gestive to business men in our other musical centers. 
How many of these cities boast resident musicians who 
have the ability to compose an opera worthy of produc- 
tion? Some of them, at any rate. Each city’s chamber 
of commerce should have a committee empowered to 
scan the operatic works of local composers and give 
production to any opera that may seem worth the finan- 
cial investment. The very fact of the existence of such 
an outlet for their talents would stimulate the compos- 
ers and perhaps lead to the creation of worth-while op- 
eras that otherwise would never have been born. The 
choice of the operas should never be made in accordance 
with any regular routine system; the production should 
be given only where and when the merit of the opera 
warranted it. 

“But,” some may object, “suppose the opera in its 
stage form does not turn out to be worth all the trouble 
and expense involved.” Even so, the experiment will 
be of use, both in encouraging others to do better things, 
and in pointing out mistakes that are to be avoided. 

In order that the venture may not be compelled to 
stand or fall by the reception accorded to the one un- 
tried opera, we would suggest that this work be made 
part of a brief operatic festival. Let it be linked with 
some popular répertoire opera which would be given on 
alternate nights. When once the mechanism has been 
set in operation to prepare for giving the one opera, not 
So very much additional effort will be required to pro- 
duce another work at the same time. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for service to American opera that ought to be 
grasped by our cities, especially by those places that 
are so progressive as to have opera companies of their 
own. 





MUSIC AND MUSICAL “JINGOES” 


When the English and the Germans began to boycott 
each other’s music after the outbreak of war, when 
César Franck disappeared from Berlin programs and 
Petrograd put Wagner on the blacklist, and London 
musical authorities insinuated that Strauss was 
passé—what did most of us do in this country? Most 
of us did the only thing that a normal and rational 
person could do under the circumstances, we leaned 
back and laughed good-naturedly. We had the proper 
perspective; we estimated the whole panorama of folly 
at its proper value and realized that the veil of 
prejudice, nationalism and ignorance would one day 
drop from the eyes of the embittered and stupid censors 
of art and music. Considerable of the force of this 
puerile movement has been dissipated, in England, at 
least, if recent concert programs from London may be 
believed. Bach, Mozart and Weber are regular fare, 
greatly to the dismay of certain extremists. 

Until a few weeks ago we in America were immune 
from this encroachment of nationalism on the domains 
of art. Only minute symptoms have appeared here, a 
few inconsequential and scattered efforts to fling up the 
flag of jingoism in music. A certain conductor thought 
it advisable to eliminate the German portion of his 
program. Mozart and Beethoven, don’t you know, are 
inflammatory sort of characters and might incite us to 
bloodshed and riot! Certain New York newspapers 
heap a lot of glory on the efforts of some rowdies to 
howl down an estimable singer whose offense was to 
present Brahms and Dvorak (who happens to have 
been a Bohemian). Then, again, an artist advises us 
that some New England organizations have practically 
cancelled his engagements, plainly because he is sup- 
posed to be a German. As a matter of fact, he is a 
Hungarian. 

Of all the exhibitions of misplaced patriotism now 
rampant, this latter is perhaps the most contemptible— 
to cancel an artist’s appearance because of his na- 
tionality! 

It is, indeed, time to scotch such zealots, to crush these 
lethal foes of music. 





HOW IT WORKS OUT 


To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 

See what good results Mr. Freund’s address had in 
rere: 

On Wednesday, Feb. 14, I brought to Petersburg, 
under my management, Madam Maud Powell—and, of 
course, the people just went wild over her! The con- 
cert was quite a success and laid the foundation for 
future high-class concerts in Petersburg. I have had 
so many requests to “bring her back.” I hope to have 
a series of these concerts next season, including a re- 
turn of Madam Powell. 

It was so good of Mr. Freund to come over to us. He 
roused the enthusiasm of our musicians sc much by his 


address, that it made my concert not only possible, but 
successful. 

I desire to express my gratitude for all he did for us 
when he came among us in January last. 


With best regards, 
ANNA E. CURRIER. 
Petersburg, Va., Feb. 21, 1917. 
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3 Photo @ Bain News Service 
Schumann-Heink Before Her Injury 


Concert-goers throughout the country were shocked 
to hear of the injuries sustained by Mme. Schumann- 
Heink in a St. Louis automobile smash-up, as described 
on another page of this issue. The above picture was 
taken several days before the accident, at the hotel 
where the ‘beloved contralto stayed in New York during 
her recent visit to the Metropolis. 


Fremstad—Olive Fremstad has renewed her contract 
with Foster & David, the musical managers, for an- 
other concert tour during the season 1917-18. Mme. 
Fremstad’s next tour will take her to the Pacific Coast. 


Karle—The managerial firm of Foster & Foster has 
received word that Theo Karle, the tenor, has 
been re-engaged to sing at the Worcester festival on 
Oct. 3 and 5. He will appear in “Samson et Dalila.” 


Hughes—Mrs. Adella Prentiss Hughes of Cleveland 
is in New York completing arrangements for her con- 
cert course next season. She has just engaged Mme. 
Galli-Curci to appear with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra in Cleveland this coming April. 


Craft—Marcella Craft, who has purchased the old 
Craft home at Riverside, Cal., and has presented the 
property to her parents, Major Craft, U. S. Army, and 

rs. Craft, remained with them every hour she could 
spare during her visit to California with the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra, two weeks ago, and when she goes out 
at Easter to sing at the Mount Roubidoux Sunrise Fes- 
tival, she will spend a few days “at home.” 


Méré—Following Mme. Yolanda Méré’s postponed 
New York concert, caused by serious illness, hosts of 
friends expressed their consolation to the gifted Hun- 
garian artist. “Nonsense, my good friend,” replied 
Mme. Méré to one of them, “you don’t seem to realize 
that even without the public pertemnanas of my pro- 
gram, I have derived worlds of artistic joy out of that 
concert. I mean the joy of preparing the program, of 
discovering new nuances, etc.” 


Bonnet—Five years ago Joseph Bonnet, the brilliant 
French oryanitt. now in America, handled the English 
language less idiomatically than he does to-day. In 
running through some correspondence preparatory to 
arenes for Bonnet’s probable appearance in Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, Henry Gideon resurrected this 

tit bleu, dated July 24, 1912: “My dear Friend: 

lease will you come to see one chamber organ 3 (name 
of street) this street is staying in the rue de Long- 
— near the rue Spontini. I expect you at nine 
o’clock evening tomorrow Monday.* Goodbye and most 
cordially.” 


Gilberté—A coincidence occurred recently in New 
York owing to the postponement of “The Wanderer” at 
the Manhattan Opera House. The author of this play 
is Maurice V. Samuels. Mr. Samuels is also the author 
of the poem of Hallett Gilberté’s “Devil’s Love Song,” 
which Louis Graveure sang at his recital on Feb. 1. The 
play was to be performed the week before last, was then 
postponed to Jan. 29, and then to Feb. 1. These post- 
ponements brought the play’s first performance on the 
evening of the same day as Mr. Graveure’s recital. 
Thus, Mr. Samuels’ poem and play had their first 
public hearing on the same day. 
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MITTEN with the desire to hear 
Mischa Elman, the Russian violin- 

ist, in a recital at Carnegie Hall, a fond 
mother led her son Abie by the hand 
and approached the box-office window. 
Tendering a twenty-five cent piece to 
the ticket seller, she remarked: 

“T vant two tickets, blease.’”’ 

“Only two-dollar seats left, madam,” 
replied the box-office man. 

“Vat!” she exclaimed, “two dollars for 
one ticket?” 

“Yes,” responded the polite b. 0. m. 

Directing an angry glance at the in- 
nocent Abie and shaking him violently, 
she exclaimed: 


“You hear that, Abie! Now vill you 


practise?” 
* * a 
You can visualize the hero of this one 
from Life: ) 
Little Girl: “Uncle Joe, will you 


please practise on your saxopohone for 
Johnny Smith an’ me? I want him to 
watch your Adam's apple.” 


. Not long ago Jacques Thibaud played 
at Oberlin College and his visit evoked 
these verses on “French as She Is 
Spoke,” m the Oberlin College Review: 


With one accord we all applaud 
The great violinist, Jacques Thibaud. 


Our hearts with him away he takes, 
Let’s give three cheers for Little Jacques. 


The nicest man I ever saw 
Is that musician, Jacques Thibaud. 


I’m sure that all this college lacks 
Is one more man like little Jacques. 


For only one in many a flock 
Knows that in France they call him 
Jacques. 


And it’s peculiar, but you know, 
The way to say it is Thibaud. 
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Martha Harris gives us an anecdote 
told by Emil Oberhoffer during his or- 
chestra’s stay in Fresno, Cal. The con- 
ductor told of his experiences in connec- 
tion with his position as organist in a 
revival meeting. The revival singer 
came to him and asked if he could play 
“sheet music.” When Oberhoffer told 
him that he could, the singer produced a 
small paper with a few words on it, but 
no notes. 

“Where is the music?” asked Ober- 
hoffer. And the reply was: “Oh, I will 
sing that!” ; 

* * *” 

This person must be related to the 
woman who approached one of the sheet 
music. counters at Schirmer’s the other 
day and asked the clerk: 

‘Will you pick me out some pieces that 
I can play in flats?” 


There ought to be some comment on 


that, but the most natural line of thought 
we rule out as being too obvious. 
* on *” 


We have uttered some stinging an- 
imadversions as to the crimes of press 
agents, but there are some self-press- 
agented persons in the musical world 
wee are more to be pitied than cen- 
sured. In Music and Musicians, of 
Seattle, George Hotchkiss Street hits off 
the singing teachers who send out burn- 
ing words of puffery about the piffling 
exploits of their pupils, as, for example: 


R. William Bunk was the soloist last 
Wednesday at the meeting of the So- 
ciety for Prevention of La Grippe 
Among Cows, and was received with 
enthusiasm. He has a tenor voice of 
much promise with a ringing high @ 
sharp. He sang, “Somewhere a Noise 
Is Falling,” and for an encore, “Mother 
Magee.” He has studied for the past 
six weeks with Mr. High Loud Long, 
ete., ete. 


JAN) SS NNN A LL = 


Then, as to our old friends, the critics. 
We were interested in reading the St. 
Louis notices of the new opera by Homer 
Moore, one of the critics of that city. 
Our conclusion is that if we were a music 
critic and were producing a new opera 
of our own, we would fear the wrath of 
our colleagues raore than that of the 
various artists whose ability we had im- 
pugned in our critical writings. For 
instance, Albert C. Wegman of the St. 
Louis Times has this to say of the above- 
mentioned opera: 


Apparently, as a source of inspiration, 
Brother Moore would have found the tele- 
phone directory as potent as the amours of 


Louis XIV. 
Later we find this: 


There are moments when Homer nods— 
our childhood’s friend, little Annie Rooney, 
bobbed up once. 4 - bd 

* 


We'll raise the embargo on puns to ad- 
mit this one: 


“Gracious, how close it is in here! 
Let's .go out.” 

“But, the orchestra will 
change the air in a minute.” 


7 Yale Record. 


my dear, 


* * 

Talk about your opera in English! 

Andreas Dippel comes forward as a 

sponsor of “opera in initials,” for in his 

new operetta production, “The Love 

a ll there is a song by Earl Carroll 
called: 


“Q-T-U-C-I-M-4-U” 
(Cu-tey-you-see-l-am-for-you) 
Try this chorus on your vocal cords: 
 & ae ene oe SU. 
Y. M. I. O. 2. 1-2 U. 2. 
Y 


G. Y. R. U. & I. 2. B. 
4. N. S. N. E. N. M. E. 
MTME 4. OL C. 
U. R. O. K. & I. N. G. 
Q. T. B. 4. I. — 2. U. 
M. I. 2. 1-2 U. P. D. Q. 


Sounds of Sir W. S. Gilbert turning in 

his grave! 
* . + 

At a camp-meeting where hats were 
aaer as collection baskets, the preacher 
said: 

“Let us sing while the hats are com- 
ing in.” 


The pianist, after some fumbling with 
the pages, turned to him and said: “I 
can’t fing it.” 

“Beg pardon?” said the preacher. 

“Why,” replied the pianist, “I can’t 
find that song, ‘While the Hats Are 
Coming In’ in my _ book.”—Christian 
Herald. 

* * * 

When the soprano got through singing 
“Ah, I Have Sighed to Rest Me” it w:as 
unanimous.—Douglas Malloch in “Life.” 

* * * 


“Mrs. H. H. A. Beach tells me,” Emil 
Oberhoffer of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra remarked to Farnsworth 
Wright when he was in Chicago last 
week, “that Percy Grainger is writing a 
composition for eleven ukuleles and one 
mixed voice.” 

* + 

From the program of Ballman’s Or- 

chestra in Chicago: 


March: Finnish Cavaliry....J shrdietacmfw. 


“This rising young Finnish composer,” 
comments B. L. T. in the Chicago Trib- 
une, “was born at Etaoin on the Shrdlu.” 


* * *x 


B. L. T., in the Chicago Tribune, calls 
attention to the following “ad” as show- 
ing commercial candor in a music house: 


This new, genuine machine in your 
home with 10 D. F. records. 
a + * 
James Whittaker, critic of the Chi- 
cago Examiner, thus disports himself in 
the columns of his newspaper: 


Last night the Apollo Club gave its an- 
nual part-song concert In Orchestra Hall. 
Miss Helen Stanley was engaged to sing un- 
parted songs. 


* * * 


“Your brother has the earache.” 

“It serves him right,” answered the 
small boy’s sister. ‘“‘Teacher has told 
him time and again he ought not to 
play the piano by ear.’’—Washington 
Star. 

+ + - 

“What’s that the young fellow’s work- 
ing at now?” asked the uncomfortable- 
looking man at the recital of a youthful 
violinist. 

“Why, that is Tschaikowsky’s ‘Ser- 
ean Mélancholique,’ ” replied his neigh- 

or. 

“Melon colic? It sounds like it!” 











Germany’s Tragedy Set Forth 
im Wagner’s “ Ring’? Dramas 


W. J. HENDERSON In New York “Sun” 
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AGNER believed himself to be a 

good German. It is true that he 
was suspected of pernicious activity in 
the revolution of 1848, but he was a 
patriot. He adored the fatherland and 
he wept when he first saw the Rhine. It 
is therefore immensely interesting to 
consider him as an exponent of the na- 
tional mind and to take note of some of 


the ideas which he embodied in his 
dramas, particularly the doctrine 
preached in his great and elaborate 


tragedy, “Der Ring des Nibelungen,” 
which has just reached the end of its 
annual presentation at the Metropolitan 
- Opera House. 

Wagner took himself and the lyric 
drama very seriously, and ‘one of his 
most ardent desires was to create a the- 
ater which should directly relate itself to 
the national life and thought of the 
German people. “So he busied himself 
with the old mythologies and legends 
which belonged to German literature, al- 
beit some of them had belonged pre- 
viously to other literatures. 

When one begins to study mythologies 


one soon discovers that they concern 
themselves greatly with ethical ideas. 
Much of the mythological subject matter 
of the Greek tragedy belongs actually to 
the religion of ancient Hellas. Duty, 
fundamental right and the inevitable 
operation of the powers rewarding or 
punishing play important parts in the 
Greek drama. 


The Ethical Basis 


And so, too, when we seek to compre- 
hend the real meaning of the ponderous 
tragedy of the “Ring,” which had to be 
_ divided into four dramas, we arrive at 
the unavoidable conclusion that there is 
a fundamental proposition upon which 


the whole structure rests, and that 
proposition is ethical. It is that law 
must be inviolable. Right is right, and 
the arbitrary action of even a god to the 
contrary cannot make wrong right. 

When Wotan promised the giants to 
give them Freia as the reward for the 
building of Walhalla there was nothing 
for him to do but to give her. Finding 
himself in a quandary, he accepted the 
suggestion of the arch tempter, Loge, 
that he should induce the giants to accept 
the Rhinegold as a substitute payment. 
Now Wotan did not own the Rhinegold. 
Neither did Alberich, in whose possession 
it was at the time. Alberich stole it 
from the Rhine maidens, and the only 
honest thing that Wotan, as a god and a 
master, could possibly do was to make 
him give it back to them. But he yielded 
to the temptation to get himself out of his 
immediate dilemma by stealing, or rather 
taking by force, the gold from Alberich 
and handing it over to the giants. Even 
Erda, old Mother Earth herself, warned 
him that his act meant the destruction of 
the gods. But the warning came too 
late. He was fighting for his place in 
the sun. He had broken the inviolable 
law of right and wrong, and although he 
was the All Father he and all his race 
went down to destruction. 

This is the true tragedy of “Der Ring 
des Nibelungen.” The woes of Siegmund 
and Sieglinde and the death of the 
former, the birth of Siegfried and his 
conquest of Briinnhilde, his subsequent 
betrayal of the divine maiden and his 
death at the hands of Hagen are all in- 
cidents in the stupendous failure of the 
struggling Wotan to escape the conse- 
quences of his sin. 

There is no news in any of this. But 
as the seasons roll around and the cycle 
is brought forward for: its customary 
repetitions we are likely to forget the 
true meaning of the story. We are too 
ready to regard it as a series of episodes 
in the history of the Volsungs. The real 
hero of the tragedy is Wotan, doomed to 
destruction from the moment when he 





listens to the voice of the tempter and 
sets out for Niebelheim to commit the 
act of a highway robber in order to get 
gold to pay his way out of a temporary 
embarrassment. It was indeed a wicked 
act on the part of Loge to tempt a god, 
but it was not nearly so wicked as it was 
for the god to yield and do a wrong. 


“Fasolt’s” Warning 


In the first scene of “Das Rheingold” 
Fasolt, one of the giants, utters a solemn 
warning to this tempted god, and in it 
are to be found the seeds of the tragedy. 
The quotation is made from the English 
cmndiothes of Corder: 


Son of light, 

Swayed so lightly. 

Hear and heed thyself! 

What thou art, 

Art thou only by treaties ; 
Conformable, 

Well defined as thy might. 

More wise art thou 

Than we are wary, 

Binding us free ones 

In friendly pence. 

Cursed by thy wisdom futile; 
Far shall wane peace before thee, 
When no more open, 

Honest and free 

Thou breakest thy warrant and bond. 


Despite the epennans significance 
and irrefutable truth of this warning the 
god yielded to temptation. And even be- 
fore the story of “Rheingold” is com- 
powe we behold him vaingloriously 

randishing the sword and in vague 
terms prophesying to his spouse that he 
is going to accomplish great things with 
it. Loge, the successful tempter, con- 
fesses to himself and incidentally to the 
audience that he is ashamed to have any- 
thing further to do with these foolish and 
futile. gods, now walking on a rainbow 
to their own ends. Truly much may be 
learned from studying the ethics of this 
great Teutonic tragedy. Even a German 
might learn something. 





Mme. Fremstad Again Under Foster & 
David Management 


Arrangements were completed last 
week by which Mme. Olive Fremstad 
the distinguished prima donna, is to ap- 
pear in recital and concert during the 
coming season under the management 
of Foster and David. Mme. Fremstad 
has been adding to her already extensive 
répertoire and will in her next season’s 
concerts offer a number of novelties. 





GALLI-CURCI BREAKS 
GRAND RAPIDS RECORD 


Draws Largest House Ever Seen 
in Theater— Diaghileff’s 
Ballet Appears 


GRAND RaApPips, MIcH., Feb: 17.—The 
largest audience ever packed into 
Power’s Theater last evening heard 
Galli-Curci, under the management of 
the Mary Free Bed Guild. Never within 
the memory of local concert-goers has 
such a wonderful coloratura been heard. 

Her bell-like high E, her rich, velvety 
middle tones, her bubbling golden effer- 
vescence, her sincerity and quaint, naive 
manner were intoxicating to her listen- 
ers. There was an _ extemporaneous 
quality back of all she did. Her radi- 
ating, compelling power seems some- 
thing beyond art. 

She was splendidly supported by her 
accompanist, Homer Samuels, and Man- 
uel Berenguer, who played flute obbli- 
gatos. 

The Diaghileff Ballet Russe gave three 
ballet scenes at Powers’ Theater Tuesday 
evening. Had these scenes not been of 
varied and prismatic flashes, dazzling 
and impudent beauty, the Ballet would 
have been intolerable on account of the 
extra long waits between acts. The 
dancers were supported by an orchestra 
of real virtuosity. 

Mrs. Josephine Swan White of San 
Francisco gave an artistic program yes- 
terday afternoon before the St. Cecelia 
Society. E. H. 








Morgan Buys Musical Birthday Book by 
John Towers 


J. Pierpont Morgan has purchased 
from John Towers of Germantown, Pa., 
the only copy in existence of “8071 Birth 
and Death Days of Living and Dead 
Musicians.” This work has occupied the 
veteran singing master and author, now 
in his eighty-second year, about two 
hours daily for the past ten years. It is 
ane to be the only compilation of its 
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FEMINIST NOTE IN 
RUBINSTEIN CONCERT 


Women Artists and Composers 
Predominate in Program 
of Chorus 


Strongly feministic was the concert 
of the Rubinstein Club at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, on Feb. 20, when 
women performers and composers fig- 
ured largely in the proceedings. Two of 
the latter were called upon to rise from 
their seats in the audience—Harriet 
Ware, who received a marked tribute for 
her deeply impressive “The Cross,” in 
which the club choral did its best sing- 
ing of the evening, and Laura Sedgwick 


Collins, whose arrangement of her 
“Sleepy Time” was introduced. In Miss 
Ware’s number W. R. Chapman, the con- 
ductor, made the most of the many strik- 
ing effects provided by the composer. 

Another splendid accomplishment of 
the chorus was in the first presentation 
of Louis Victor Saar’s arrangement of 
Bizet’s “Agnus Dei,” with Melvena Pass- 
more singing the solo acceptably and 
with the aid of Mary Warfel, harpist; 
Samuel Gardner, violinist; Louis R. 
Dressler, organist, and Alice M. Shaw, 
the club accompanist. In passing, let 
us say a merited word of praise for the 
admirable accompaniments which this 
gifted young pianist plays—from mem- 
ory—for the Rubinsteins. 

Another “first time” hearing was that 
of “Dreamy Summer Night,” by Ludwig 
Thuille, composer of “Lobetanz.” We re- 
gretted that this worthy work did not 
receive the applause that was-evoked by 
Josephine Sherwood’s “Little Pappoose” 
and “The Song of the Dinah Dolls” in- 
consequential bits, which sounded like 
the ditties that Cole and Johnson used 
to write for musical extravaganzas. 

The Rubinsteins introduced as their 
principal soloist Tilly Koenen, the noted 
Dutch lieder singer. Here is a serious, 
straightforward song interpreter, who 
does not rely upon extraneous aids to 
ingratiate herself with an audience, but 
makes the interpretations themselves the 
all-in-all. She also revealed a quaint 
sense of comedy and pleased with her 
spoken explanations of the songs almost 
as much as with her singing. She of- 
fered “Judith’s Siegeslied,” by Heinrich 
van Eyken, a Schubert group and songs 
by Grieg and Dutch composers. 

Mr. Gardner charmed in a solo group 
accompanied by Emil Newman and add- 
ed Kreisler’s Slavonic Fantasy after his 
own “From the Canebrake.” Miss War- 
fel’s delightful harp playing was evi- 
denced in a Pierné “Légende de Con- 
cert,” with Mr. Dressler at the organ. 

- The audience’s attention was partly 
absorbed by Amelita Galli-Curci, who, 
with Mrs. John McCormack and Charles 
L. Wagner, sat in the box reserved for 
the club’s president, Mrs. W. R. Chap- 
man. K. S. C. 








Helen Weiller and Alois Trnka Heard 
with Tonkiinstler Society 


Notable among’ Brooklyn’s musical 
events of the fortnight was the concert 
of the Tonkiinstler Society at Memorial 
Hall, when the superb art and vocal 
charm of Helen eiller, the Brooklyn 
contralto, were again manifested. Her 
selections included Strauss’s “Aller- 
seelen,” Brahms’s “Der Schmied,” La 
Fforge’s “An Ernen Boten,” Henschel’s 
“Morgenhymne,” Aylward’s “Deep in 
My Heart,” Horsmann’s “The Bird of 
the Wilderness” and “Mother Dear” by 
Manna Zucca. Alois Trnka’s violin spoke 
eloquently in Bach’s E Minor Suite for 
violin and piano, the latter played by 
Israel Joseph. His other selections were 
Bach’s “Sarabande,” from the English 
Suite, No. 2; Joseph’s “Adoration,” Lalo’s 
“Symphony Espagnole” and, as encores, 
compositions by Kreisler. G. C. T.. 





Gifted Young Artists Give Meritorious 
Recital at Huntington, L. I. 


Beatrice Horsbrugh, the gifted young 
violinist, and Ethel Lyman Mackey, so- 
prano, gave a joint recital at Hunting- 
ton, L. I., on the evening of Feb. 13, un- 
der the auspices of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences. With Mary 
Hopkins Emerson, pianist, Miss Hors- 
brugh performed the F Major Sonata 


of Grieg and shorter solo pieces by Mel- 
artin, Halvorsen, Simon and Mozart- 
Auer. She was well received for her 
wholly artistic performances. Miss 


Mackey scored in a group of old Ger- 
mzn and Scottish folk-songs, numbers 
by Godard and Goring-Thomas and two 


of the Gypsy songs of Brahms and finally 
a group by Horsman, Sjégren, Wood- 
man and Lehmann. As a closing number 
the. three artists gave Oscar Weil’s 
“Spring Song” in brilliant style. Miss 
Horsbrugh has been re-engaged to ap- 
pear at Huntington next season. 


EMPORIA HIGH SCHOOL 
CREDITS PIANO LESSONS 


Studies Pursued Privately by Its Pupils 
Will Be Counted as Part of 
the Curriculum 


EMPORIA, KAN., Feb. 24.—Piano les- 
sons given privately to students of the 
Emporia High School are now credited 
as regular studies in the school course. 
This innovation was announced recently 
by L. A. Lowther, superintendent of 
schools. 

The Progressive Series of Piano Les- 
sons, published by the Art Publication 
Society of St. Louis, has been adopted 
as the standard entitling students to 
such credit. 

Piano students who take lessons with 
private music teachers or conservatories 
will also receive the offered credit, pro- 
viding the private teacher or the in- 
structors of the conservatory are proper- 
ly certificated by the State music teach- 
ers’ association. 

To receive credit for the piano work 
outside of the regular school hours, a 
number of requirements will have to be 
lived up to by the students. The stu- 
dents must each have 324 hours of prep- 
aration and thirty-six hours of recita- 
tion each year. A certificate from the 
teacher, saying the pupil has spent eigh- 
teen hours of sixty minutes each in reci- 
tation, and has made minimum grades of 
75 per cent on at least nine lessons, five 
studies and five pieces and the necessary 
exercises, will be furnished the High 
School at the end of each semester. Be- 
sides the above preparation there will be 
an examination at the end of each sem- 
ester on theory. At the end of the year 
examinations on playing will be held. 
A board of examiners, consisting of the 
supervisor of music of the city schools 
and four leading piano instructors of the 
town, appointed by the board of educa- 
tion, will examine the pupils. The credit 
which will be awarded on a favorable 
report by the examination board is equal 
to the credit offered for regular high 
school work, or one unit for a year’s 
passing work. The credit can be used by 
the student in receiving the high school 
diploma. 











Community Music in Hattiesburg, Miss., 
Gets Good Impetus 


HATTIESBURG, MIss., Feb. 24.—The 
third community concert of the season 
was given at the Lomo Theater on Feb. 
10, through the efforts of Ethel Powe, a 
prominent local pianist and composer, and 
with the financial support of the Com- 
mercial Club. A setting of Tennyson’s 
“Crossing the Bar,” by Miss Powe, sung 
by a chorus of students of the Normal 
College, was one of the features of the 
concert. The soloists were Mrs. F. L. 
Gilpin, Mrs. B. D. Moore and Owen 
Gore, vocalists, and Katherine Donald, 
violinist. The chorus was trained by 
Lorena Tomson, supervisor of, school 
music of Normal College. President Joe 
Cook of the Normal College presided at 
the concert, and made a short talk, prais- 
ing the work that was being done to 
arouse a love for music in Hattiesburg. 





Godowsky Appears in Lafayette (Ind.) 
Recital—Other Concerts 


LAFAYETTE, IND., Feb. 22.—The. most 
notable recital of many years was given 
here Feb. 16 by Leopold Godowsky. His 
program was one of unusual interest 
and variety. Mr. Godowsky appeared 
here under the management of Lena 
Baer. A _ pleasing concert was given 
recently at Fowler Hall by Robert Long, 
baritone, and Florence Datson, contralto, 
both students of Mr. Grant-Schaefer, 
who was the accompanist. Sebastiana 
Palma gave a group of piano numbers. 
David Baxter, baritone, and his wife, 
Alice Nilson Baxter, contralto, appeared 
in a short but excellent recital on 
Thursday at the Purdue convocation 
hour. The third number of the Lena 
Baer Concert series was given recently 
by Frank Parker, baritone, and Elsie M. 
Ricks, pianist. 





Community Chorus of Endicott, N. Y., 
Rehearsing Cantata 


ENbicoTT, N. Y., Feb. 20.—Excellent 
progress is being made by the Community 
Chorus in rehearsals of the “Joan of 
Are” cantata. The efficient director, 
Harold F. Albert, has invited the public 
to attend the rehearsals. 


MATZENAUER SCORES 
CHICAGO TRIUMPH 


A Remarkable Display of Fine 
Singing—Maud Powell and 
Godowsky Appear 


CHICAGO, Feb. 19.—Margaret Matzen- 
auer’s recital in Cohan’s Grand Opera 
House yesterday was a triumph. The 
dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera was forced to give encore after 
encore. The audience refused to leave 
the theater even after a number of ex- 
tra songs at the end of the program, but 
recalled the artist again and again, un- 
til the lights were put out and the cur- 
tain lowered. 

Mme. Matzenauer’s recital was a dis- 
play of glorious tone—full, big, smooth, 
lovely. The voice’ was luscious in qual- 
ity, colorful and expressive. She sang 
Sgambati’s “Ninna-Nanna” with dreamy 


restfulness, and the passionate songs of 
Erich Wolff and Richard Strauss with 
voluptuous warmth. Egon Pollak, Wag- 
nerian conductor for the Chicago Opera 
Association, accompanied, and received 
an ovation when he came onto the stage. 
He was a sympathetic accompanist, and 
shared in the success of the concert. 
Maud Powell played the violin in her 
usual impeccable style in Orchestra Hall. 
The fact that the auditorium was not 
crowded was surprising, for Chicago 
music-lovers usually pack the theater 
to hear her. She proved herself yes- 
terday, as previously, one of the very 
few artists who deserve the often abused 
and misused word “great.” Her tone 
was big and unerring in pitch, whether 
in the De Beriot Concerto in G Major 
or in character pieces such as “Deep 
River,” Sauret’s “Butterflies” and 
Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore.” 
Leopold Godowsky’s piano recital in 
the Blackstone’ Theater, played before a 
good-sized audience, established him 
more securely than ever in the affections 
of Chicago’s music-loving public. He 
is a master artist, for whom the in- 
tricacies of piano literature hold no ter- 
rors. His playing was a marvel of finger- 
work, warranted to delight all who are 





themselves pianists. He played Liszt’s 
Sonata in B Minor, twenty-four Chopin 
preludes and short pieces by Schubert, 
Brahms and Beethoven. 

In the Playhouse three musicians who 
recently won prizes offered by the Asso- 
ciated Music Clubs were presented in 
recital by Helen L. Levy. They were 
Edith Ayers McCullough, soprano; 
Graham Harris, violinist, and Frank 
Mannheimer, pianist. Mr. Harris was a 
satisfying violinist, playing with easy 
abandon, virile tone and fidelty to pitch. 
He is an artist pupil of Leon Sametini. 
Mr. Mannheimer played a Nocturne and 
a Ballade by Chopin, somewhat faster 
and more metronomically than usually 
played, but without hiding the poetry of 
the score. He is an artist pupil of 
Rudolph Reuter. Mrs. McCullough pos- 
sesses a good soprano voice, which 
adapts itself beautifully to the moods 
of the songs, but she marred the effect 
of her singing by loudly drawing in her 
breath at the end of each phrase. 

The American Symphony Orchestra, 
Glenn Dillard Gunn conducting, played 
the last of its community programs in 
the auditorium of Senn High School yes- 
terday before 2500 people. More than a 
thousand were turned away. These con- 
certs have been increasingly popular 
each Sunday from their inception ten 
weeks ago to the successful close yester- 
day. They have been backed by the Chi- 
cago Tribune, the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation and the Civic Music Association. 
Ira Hamilton, director of music in the 
Senn school, played the Liszt E Flat 
Concerto. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Zoellners Play Return Engagement at 
North Dakota University ° 


GRAND Forks, N. D., Feb. 22.—The 
Zoellner Quartet played at a recent com- 
munity concert at the University of 
North Dakota. This was the second visit 
of the Zoellners to Grand Forks, and in 
spite of the fact that the worst blizzard 
of many years was blowing, a large audi- 
ence crowded the auditorium. The pro- 
gram included the Quartet in B Flat 
Major, No. 458, by Mozart; a Lullaby, by 
Skilton, and a German Folk Song, Sere- 
nade, Op. 56; by Sinding; Quartet in B 
Flat, based on Maori (New Zealand) 
Themes, by Alfred Hill, and two Indian 
Dances, by Skilton; yet when it was fin- 
ished the audience refused to leave until 
the quartet had played Thern’s “Genius 
Loci” as a parting benediction. 
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A Baritone who HAS blazed a trail 


PERCY HEMUS 


International Programs in English 


Engaged for Opera 


Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, April 30th, 


OPERA COMIQUE 


In Kansas and Missouri 


Last Week in March 


Wire or Write 
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152 West 58th St., New York 
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BECOMES PROTEGEE OF 
CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 


Taken 





Fifteen-year-old Girl Pianist 


Under Protection of Business 
Men’s Organization 


Photo by Koehne 


Violet Bourné, Pianist, of Chicago 


CHICAGO, Feb. 21.—Violet Bourné, the 
fifteen-year-old girl pianist, who has at- 
tracted the attention of musicians, played 
a program in the Bush Theater last night 
under the management of the Chicago 
Rotary Club. This organization, com- 
posed of more than three hundred busi- 
ness men of Chicago, has adopted Miss 
Bourné as its protégée and will stand 
sponsor for her. As the Chicago Rotary 
Club is the mother lodge of all Rotary 
clubs, Violet Bourné really becomes the 
protégée of thirty thousand representa- 
tive business men from all parts of the 
United States. The Rotary Club thus 
espouses the cause of art by practical 
help in bringing to maturity the talents 
of a child virtuoso. The club took up the 
cause of the young pianist because of the 
efforts of Kenneth M. Bradley, president 
of the Bush Conservatory. It is expect- 
ed that other talented musicians will 
also be backed by the club. 

Violet Bourné was only nine years old 
when she played the D Minor Concerto 
of Mozart for the Seattle Symphony Or- 
chestra. Mme. Carreno was the first 
great pianist to notice her. When she 
was ten she began her study in Chicago 
with Mme. Julie Rivé-King at the Bush 
Conservatory. Since then her progress 
has been rapid. Last night’s program 
showed her able to express herself elo- 
quently on her chosen instrument. I 
heard her only in the Liszt Concerto in 
E Flat, but in this her technique was 
admirable, her runs clean and even, her 
fingers accurate and her work guided by 
an intelligence and musical feeling ex- 
ceptional in one so young. W. 





Sioux City Students Give Operetta, Ably 
Directed by Frank E. Percival 


Sioux City, Iowa, Feb. 17.—The sec 
ond performance by the High School Op- 
era Club last night showed a distinct 
advance over the work of a year ago. 
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The piece was Spenser’s “Princess Bon- 
nie.” The solo parts were capably taken 
by Faye Wilkins, Marjory Miller, Helen 
Blackman, Nellie Whittemore, Chester 
Kirby, Robert Voiland, Hobart Wood, 
Clarence Crary, Edward Haskins, Glen 
Phetteplace and Joe Hays. The accom- 
paniments were furnished by the high 
school orchestra, the entire production 
being in the hands of the capable direc- 
tor of music at the high school, Frank 
E. Percival. O. A. M. 


BAUER SONGS APPLAUDED 








American Composer’s Works Strikingly 
Sung at Buckhout Studio 


Marion Bauer’s compositions were 
presented in the series given by Mme. 
Buckhout at her New York studios on 
Saturday afternoon, Feb. 17. Mme. 
Buckhout, Delphine Marsh, contralto, 
and Earle Tuckerman, baritone, were 
the singers heard, and Miss Bauer was 
the accompanist in her songs. Mme. 
Buckhout sang in striking fashion “Send 
Me a Dream,” “Youth Comes Dancing 
O’er the Meadow,” “Star Trysts,” “The 
Linnet Is Tuning Her Flute,” “Were I 
a Bird,” “Orientale” and “Phyllis.”. The 
last-named is dedicated te Mme. Buck- 
hout and had to be repeated. 

Mrs. Marsh was received with favor 
in two groups of songs, among them 
“Only of Thee and Me,” “Light,” “The 
Last Word,” “Nocturne” and “By the 
Indus.” Mr. Tuckerman delivered in 
admirable manner “The Mill,” “The 
Minstrel of Romance” and the “Red- 
man’s Requiem.” Miss Bauer shared 
the applause with her interpreters. 





ZOE CHESHIRE’S RECITAL 





Harpist Plays Compositions by Her 
Father, the Late John Cheshire 


In Zoé Cheshire’s harp recital at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, on Feb. 20, the 
compositions by her father, the late John 
Cheshire were featured. John Cheshire 
was harpist to the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Among the Cheshire compositions 
sympathetically played by his daughter 
were “Galop' Brilliante,” “Lullaby,” 
“Ariel Song,” “Joyous Spring,” “Twi- 
light Murmurs,” “Eestasy,” “Scotch 
Fantasia,” “Remembrance,” “Valse Ca- 
price” and “Tarantella.” Besides these 
there were numbers by Saint-Saéns, 
Mendelssohn and Donizetti. 

Miss Cheshire showed good command 
of her instrument and played in musi- 
cianly fashion. Her hearers applauded 
her enthusiastically. H. B. 





Harvey Hindermyer Encored in Brook- 
lyn Concert 

Harvey Hindermyer, the popular New 

York tenor, was the soloist with the 


‘ Friedrich Janssen Ensemble at the Hotel 


Bossert, Brooklyn, on Sunday evening, 
Feb. 18. He sang Florence Turner- 
Maley’s “Where the Roses Twine,” dedi- 
cated to him by the composer, and Claude 
Warford’s “Earth Is Enough,” scoring 
heavily in both songs. He was obliged to 
add two encores. The instrumental num- 
bers, which were well performed, in- 
cluded the Triumphal March from Man- 
cinelli’s opera, “Cleopatra,” a selection 
from Massenet’s “Sapho,” a Suite by 
Coleridge-Taylor and short pieces by 
Tschaikowsky, Grieg and Rubinstein. 





Eleanore Cochran was guest of honor 
at the Pleiades Club of New York on 
Sunday evening, Feb. 18. Miss Coch- 
ran’s singing aroused great enthusiasm 
and she was recalled many times. 
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which in absolute purity of tone and responsiveness of action has, ia § 
my Opinion, no peer in voicing an artist's spirit. 


“It is with real delight that I anticipate accompaniments on the 
Baldwin during my coming concert season.” 
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SEEKS ILLINOIS TEACHERS 





State Civil Service Commission Holds 
Examinations in April 


On April 7 the Illinois State Civil 
Service Commission will hold assembled 
examinations at Anna, Carbondale, 
Charleston, Chicago, Danville, De Kalb, 
East Moline, East St. Louis, Elgin, Jack- 
sonville, Kankakee, Lincoln, Macomb, 
Mount Vernon, Normal, Peoria, Pontiac, 
Rockford, Springfield and Urbana to 
provide an eligible list for a position as 
voice teacher. The position starts with 
a salary of $50 a month with full main- 
tenance, with the possibility of a later 
increase to $150 a month with full main- 
tenance. It is open to citizens of Illinois 
over twenty-one years old. Openings in 
this position ordinarily occur at the end 
of each school year. 

The duties of the position involve giv- 
ing instruction in vocal music requiring 
education equivalent to high school grad- 
uation, with ability and experience as a 
musician and teacher of vocal music. 
Openings in this position may occur in 
such institutions as the School for the 
Blind, Jacksonville, Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home, Normal, Training School for 
Girls, Geneva and St. Charles School for 
Boys. 

Application must be on file in Spring- 
field before 5 p. m., March 31, 1917. Ap- 
plication blanks are to be secured by 
addressing the State Civil Service Com- 
mission at Springfield, Ill., or at Room 
602, 15 South Market Street, Chicago. 





Musical Coterie of Fort Smith, Ark., 
Offers Recital by ’Cellist 


Fort SMITH, ARK., Feb. 19.—Present- 
ed by the Musical Coterie of Fort Smith, 
the ’cello recital of Julian Paul Blitz 
given at the Lutheran Hall on Saturday 
evening, Feb. 17, was a musical treat. 
Mr. Blitz’s interesting program was 
played with a beautiful tone and splen- 
did technique. Dr. Augustine Stocker, 


prior of New Subiaco Abbey, gave able 
and sympathetic accompaniments. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Price-Coffey played the accom- 
paniment to the difficult Boellmann Sym- 
phonic Variations. 





PETERSBURG GREETS POWELL 





Virginians Flock to Hear Violinist, Pre- 
sented by Anne E. Currier 


PETERSBURG, VA., Feb. 16.—Maud 
Powell, the eminent violinist, gave a re- 
cital in the Academy of Music last night 
under the local direction of Anne E. 
Currier. Miss Powell was assisted by 
Arthur Loesser, who performed two Go- 
dowsky compositions in brilliant fashion. 

A great audience filled the theater. 
Miss Powell moved her listeners as few 
artists can. Her dashing performance 
of the Mendelssohn concerto caused 
little short of a sensation. 


University Concert Bureau Brings Ober- 
hoffer Players to Salt Lake 


SALT LAKE CiTy, UTAH, Feb. 14.—The 
Minneapolis Orchestra, with Emil Ober- 
hoffer as conductor, gave its first concert 
in this city last night in the Tabernacle. 
A fair-sized audience was extremely gen- 
erous in its applause. Cornelius Van 
Vleet, the ’cellist, played the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto in excellent style. He 
was obliged to respond to an encore, 
playing “The Swan,” by the same com- 
poser, with a harp accompaniment. This 
concert was under the direction of the 
University Concert Bureau, Fred C. 
Graham, manager. E. F. P. 





Mrs. C. C. Deming gave a musicale at 
her home on Eighty-first Street, New 
York, Sunday afternoon, Feb. 18. The 
artists were Annie Louise David, harp- 
ist; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Helen 
Wolverton, accompanist. The hostess 
added several charming soprano solos 
to the program. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of 
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Music 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress 


All Departments of the Conservatory are open throughout the summer, as during the school year. In 
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DETROIT PLAYERS PAY 
MACDOWELL TRIBUTE 


Orchestra Gives Program of His 
Works— Galli-Curci Again 
Triumphs 





DETROIT, MIcH., Feb. 17.—As a tribute 


to Edward MacDowell the Detroit Sym- 
phony program on Feb. 16 was made up 
entirely of his compositions. The open- 
ing number was “The Saracens,” in 
which Mr. Gales read his score with au- 
thority, achieving a brilliant, compelling 
climax. The Indian Suite was the 


only other offering of the band. Mr. 
Gales’s reading of this suite commanded 
respect and aroused deep interest. He 
painted a vivid picture of Indian life. 
John Powell played the D Minor Piano 
Concerto and was enthusiastically re- 
called nine times by the audience. 

Mme. Galli-Curci repeated her tri- 
umphs of other cities in Detroit on Feb. 
15. There was no person in the audi- 
ence which filled Arcadia to capacity but 
was surprised and captivated by the 
sweetness of tone and wonder of her 
technique. She sang numbers. by Ros- 
sini, Mozart, Delibes (the Bell Song from 
“Lakmé”), Donizetti and others, while 
most artistic and satisfactory flute obbli- 
gatos were played by Manuel Berenguer. 
Homer Samuels gave Mme. Galli-Curei 
most satisfactory accompaniments. 

Among those artists who have visited 
Detroit this season Julia Culp and Fran- 
cis MacMillen will be remembered as 
having given one of the most praise- 
worthy programs of the season. Nicolai 
Schneer and Charles F. Morse gave fine 
support to Mr. MacMillen’s work, while 
Coenraad v. Bos, at the piano for Mme. 
Culp, gave one of the finest examples of 
accompanying heard here this winter. 

Detroit was again D San ge to see 
the Serge de Diaghileff Ballet Russe on 
two evenings, Friday, Feb. 9, and Satur- 
day, the 10th, in the Lyceum Theater. 
The entire ensemble was excellent and 
received most hearty iia 





MAY PETERSON IN BLIZZARD 





Soprano Takes Heroic Measures to Fill 
Her Dates in Texas 


After singing in New York five times 


within a month, May Peterson started 
immediately on an extended tour, com- 
mencing with a recital at Rome, N. Y., 
Feb. 1. Miss Peterson then left for 
Texas to fill engagements at Waco and 
at Austin with the Austin Festival Asso- 
ciation. 

She relates fighting against the re- 
cent blizzard in her long run to Texas 
and says, “On reaching Utica to trans- 
fer to the regular train, my train was 
blockaded a quarter of a mile from the 
station. Crossing the tracks and board- 
ing an express wagon sleigh, I made a 
hurried ride through the streets of Utica, 
huddled with other passengers seated on 
grips and suit-cases in an open express 
wagon, but I caught the train! St. 
Louis was reached twenty-four hours be- 
hind schedule and Waco just in time to 
appear.” 

From Texas Miss Peterson hastened to 
Chicago for her annual recital at the 
Illinois Theater, Feb. 11, and thence to 
Columbus on Feb. 13 in joint recital with 
Percy Grainger; then to Zanesville, Feb. 
14, and Pittsburgh, Feb. 16, with the 
Fine Arts Club. Back to New York for 
one day, appearing at Newburgh, Feb. 
19, and at Cornell University on Feb. 
23 in joint recital with Percy Grainger, 
she completed a three weeks’ tour with 
uniform successes. 





Gladys Axman Appears at Thursday 
Morning Music Club 


Gladys Axman appeared on Friday 
evening, Feb. 23, at the new Lenox Thea- 
ter, the auditorium of the Finch School 
in East Seventy-eighth Street, New York, 
for the Thursday Morning Music Club. 
Mrs. Wiechman, a sister of Walter Dam- 
rosch, is president of this club and Mrs. 
Axman sang on this occasion ‘“Love’s 
Warning,” by Mrs. Wiechman. 





Yonkers Chorus Gives First Concert 
Under George Oscar Bowen 


YONKERS, N. Y., Feb. 18.—The mid- 
winter concert given by the Y. W. C. A. 
Glee Club on Feb. 15 was the first con- 
cert given by this chorus under the direc- 
tion of George Oscar Bowen. It is com- 
poses of forty women, a ing those who 

ave not had vocal training, 
earnest and willing to do hard work. 


ut who are ° 


The attendance at rehearsals is about 
ninety per cent of the total membership. 
There was a full house and the work of 
the chorus was enthusiastically received. 
The accompanist for the club was Al- 
berta E. Waterbury. Mr. Bowen is the 
director of the choir of forty at St. 
John’s Church, which will give serious 
musical works on _ successive Sunday 
afternoons during Lent. 


GLUCK AND KREISLER 
WEAVE SPELL IN TULSA 


Soprano Draws Immense Audience to 
Apollo Club Concert—To Give 
Community “Pops” 


TULSA, OKLA., Feb. 20.—In spite of 
the inclement weather a $6,000 house 
greeted Alma Gluck on Wednesday eve- 


ning when she appeared at Convention 
Hall as soloist with the Apollo Club 
Chorus. The magnetic soprano was in 
fine voice and besides her long program 
ave many encores. Such enthusiasm 
as not prevailed since John McCor- 
mack’s recital a year ago. Under the 
direction of Robert Boice Carson, the 
club has made tremendous strides and 
is now considered one of the best in 
the Southwest. Its numbers included 
“Land Sighting” by Grieg, “The Night 
Has a Thousand Eyes” by Gaines, 
“Swing Along” by Cook, which had to 
Hse repeated, and the “Trumpeter” by 

ix. 

Fritz Kreisler played to a large audi- 
ence at Convention Hall on Friday, un- 
der the auspices of the Hyecha Club. 
This wonderful artist held his audience 
under his magic spell for almost two 
hours. The Cadman Club at its last 
open meeting heard the following solo- 
ists: Agnes Dunigan, Ethel Kuhus, 
Olga Ruth Hovis and Mrs. E. H. Short, 
with Mrs. Charles Bush and Roy Smoot 
as guest artists. R. B. C. 











Offer Program of Welsh Music 


A program of Old Welsh music was 
given by the choir of St. John’s M. E. 
Church, Brooklyn, on Sunday. evening, 
Feb. 25. The soloists were Lucy Mal. 
lory La Forge, soprano; Gwyn Jones, 
contralto; John Steele, tenor, and Ches- 
ter Benedict, bass. Mrs. Edith Ewell 
Levis is the organist and director. 


SPRINGFIELD VOICES 
PATRIOTISM IN SONG 


Huge [Illinois Gathering Joins 
Eagerly in Initial Civic 
Enterprise 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Feb. 21.—Fully 
8000 persons congregated in the State 
Arsenal last evening to participate in the 
first annual “Patriotic Sing” held under 
the auspices of the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation. The event was held in compli- 
ance with the request of Governor Low- 
den, who asked that the week embracing 
Washington’s Birthday include the sing- 
ing of patriotic songs. It was the most 
noteworthy occurrence of its kind ever 
held in Springfield, and called into ac- 
tion two orchestras, two choirs and 
numerous soloists. William Dodd Chen- 
ery, president of the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, conducted. 

Some 200 students from the Spring- 
field High School, under the direction of 
Nettie C. Dowd and Frances E. Gar- 
diner, sang Keller’s “Speed Our Repub- 
lic” and Bailey’s “Concord Hymn.” A 
men’s and boys’ chorus, conducted by D. 
Spence Wiley, sang Sousa’s “Stars and 
Stripes Forever.” The chorus from the 
Springfield Amateur Musical Club, un- 
der Mrs. J. H. Holbrook’s baton, par- 
ticipated, with Lewis Shrewsbury as solo 
aide. Mrs. Garry Westenberger sang 
“Dixie” and “Yankee Doodle,” the audi- 
ence joining in the choruses. 

The audience also sang a number of 
well-known patriotic songs. The event 
was planned and executed by Messrs. 
Chenery and Shrewsbury. Warm en- 
thusiasm reigned all evening, auguring 
well for future community singing gath- 
erings. 








C. E. Hotchkiss to Teach School Music 
in New Yale Course 


HARTFORD, CONN., Feb. 20.—Clayton 
E. Hotchkiss, for the last four years 
supervisor of music in the Stamford pub- 
lic schools, prior to which he was an 
organist in Hartford churches, has been 


appointed instructor of a new course 
created by the Yale University School of 
Music. he course is for supervisors of 
music in public schools and will begin 
September. W. E. C. 





Hempel Closes First Series of Her 
Spring Concerts 


Frieda Hempel, the Metropolitan 
prima donna, returned to New York last 
week from the first series of concerts 
and recitals which took her to various 
places in the Middle West and to Provi- 
dence, R. I. In Detroit, Mich., she sang 
at the closing recital in the Central Con- 
cert Company’s course before a capacity 
house, and at the close she was imme- 
diately re-engaged for next season. This 
was one of several re-engagements given 
Miss Hempel during the short tour. Her 


coming spring engagements include ap-.- 


pearances in Chicago, March 4; Colo- 
rado Springs, March 16; Denver, March 
20; Boston, March 25; Newark, March 
26; Toledo, Ohio, April 12; Bowling 
Green, Ky., May 11; New York (Car- 
negie Hall), May 13; Kansas City, 
June 15. 





Adele Katz and Frances Sonin in Joint 
Recital 


Adele Kitz, pianist, and Frances 
Sonin, soprano, gave a joint recital in 
#£olian Hall, New York, Thursday eve- 
ning of last week. A large and friendly 
audience rewarded their efforts with ap- 
plause and a quantity of blossoms. Miss 
Katz has played in New York be- 
fore this. She exhibited a pretty talent 
last week in the lighter numbers on her 
list, which comprised works by Mozart, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Debussy and Sapel- 
nikoff. Miss Sonin, in some songs by 
Vidal, Brahms, Pergolesi, Hadley, Gay- 
nor, Falck, Mana Zucca and others, 
warbled girlishly. Se $e 





Spalding and Miss del Valle Unite in 
; Recital at Miami, Fla. 


MIAMI, F1a., Feb. 20.—Albert Spald- 
ing, violinist, and Loretta del Valle, so- 
prano, gave a very successful joint re- 
cital at the Paramount Theater, Thurs- 
day evening, Feb. 15. Both were re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm. 
André Benoist was the a 


. 





Although his programmed songs reached the 
generous number of fifteen, he was recalled again 
and again, and before the audience would let him 
go, he had sung twenty-three times. (Concert 
Woman’s Choral Club.)—Minneapolis Tribune. 


The wonderful natural richness of tone, the 
perfect De Reszke technique, and the sincere, 
sympathetic personality of the artist were blended 
into his every offering.—Chattanooga Daily Times. 


That_he is so firmly fixed among the world’s 


‘‘Among the foremost of the very few famous singers.’’ 


OSCAR SEAGLE 


He sang as he has never sung before. That 
the artist would charm with a number of old 
French chansons and the folk songs of many 
lands in that exquisite mezzo voice of his was to 
be taken for granted. 
throated singing, done with enthusiasm and aban- 
don, was a rare manifestation in this well-known 


—Memphis Press. 





The amount of full 








stars of nature’s most beautiful art is not surpris- 





itar. 


ing when he is heard, for he is compelling and 
sings his way into the deepest recesses of the 
heart and understanding —Memphis News Scim- 


In the French songs and the Prologue to 
Pagliacci, as in two songs by Hageman and Hors- 
man, Mr. Seagle was the great artist, managing 
his voice dexterously, in fact, wonderfully, vary- peal. 
ing the tone color to the mood of the song, as 
very few artists are able to do; simply because 


singer.—Minneapolis Journal. 


Mr. Seagle’s voice is more beautiful now than 
ever; he has gained in mastery and power; and 
as ‘always his interpretations were like the link- 
ing together of lovely and varied jewels. The 
ovation which he received was the tribute to a 
consummate artist—Minneapolis Tribune. 


It is seldom, indeed, that an artist combines as 
many gifts as does this great American baritone. 
His excellence of style, beauty of diction and 
dramatic ability, combined with a «voice that is 
race, places him among the foremost of the very 








few famous singers—Memphis Commercial Ap- 

















very few artists have such perfect control over 
their vocal resources.—Minneapolis Daily News. 
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Tenor and Pianist Join in 
Brookline Concert 


BROOKLINE, MASs., Feb. 9.—Bernard 
Ferguson, baritone; Philip Bruce, tenor, 
and Frank H. Luker, pianist, gave a con- 
cert in Whitney Hall last evening to a 
large and friendly audience. Each artist 
was heard in groups of solos, and 
Messrs. Bruce and Ferguson sang a duet 
from Verdi’s “Forza del Destino.” Aside 
from his commendable solo work, Mr. 
Luker accompanied each singer in an 
artistic manner. Mr. Ferguson, who is 
the baritone soloist at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Boston, is also well known through- 
out the country as an able concert and 
oratorio baritone. On this occasion he 
sang with his accustomed artistic skill. 
Mr. Bruce possesses a tenor voice of 
pleasing quality, which he handles dis- 
creetly, and gave much pleasure in his 
choice of songs and in the singing of 
them. W. H. L. 


Baritone, 





French Musicians Again Charm New 
York Audience 


The Société des Instruments Anciens 
gave a second delightful entertainment 
at the Little Theater, New York, on 
Friday afternoon of last week before an 
audience which crowded the playhouse 
to its limit. Again there was no end of 
pleasure over the quaint charm of the 
four viols and the harpsichord as played 
by the consummate artists composing the 
quintet and once more the perfection of 
their ensemble commanded general ad- 
miration. The program this time in- 
cluded a “symphony” by Bruni, some 
harpsichord pieces by Ayelton and Dan- 
drieu, a sonatina, “La Chasse,” by Lor- 
enziti, for viole d’amour, and “Le Pays 
du Tendre,” by Destouches. Both Mme. 
Patorni and Mr. Casadesus earned solo 
honors and Marie Buisson sang some 
musettas and bergerettes greatly to the 
satisfaction of her audience. 





American Artists Score in Attractive 
Brooklyn Program 


Three American artists, William Sim- 
mons, baritone; George Rasely, tenor, 
and Clarence Adler, pianist, gave a pro- 
gram at the Crescent Athletic Club, 
Brooklyn, on Feb. 18. The _ singers 
opened the program with the familiar 
duet from Verdi’s “La Forza del Des- 
tino” and closed it with Hildach’s “Pas- 
sage Bird’s Farewell.” Mr. Simmons 
aroused great enthusiasm in a group of 
songs by Purcell, Rogers, Turvey and 


Miller. Mr. Adler scored in Schumann’s 
“Scenes from Childhood” and pieces by 
Schubert and Caldach. Songs by Sgam- 


bati, Crist, Campbell-Tipton and Hamlin 
were Mr. Rasely’s offerings, and he de- 
aren them finely, winning marked 
avor. 





Arthur Shattuck to Appear as Soloist 
with Hertz Forces 


Arthur Shattuck, the American pian- 
ist, will make his first appearance in San 
Francisco as soloist with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, under Alfred 
Hertz, on March 25. He appears before 
the Arts Club in Pasadena on March 5 
and gives two recitals in Los Angeles 
on March 14, under the auspices of the 
Polytechnic High School. 





Present Huhn’s Patriotic Cantata 


Bruno Huhn’s patriotic cantata, “Our 
Country for All,” was given at the West 
End Collegiate Church, New York, on 
Sunday, Feb. 18. The soloists were 
Florence Hinkle Witherspoon, Adah 
Hussey, Paul Althouse and Arthur Mid- 
dleton. The organist and director “is 
Henry Hall Dunklee. 
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Possibilities of Choralcelo Demonstrated 











Season of 1917-1918 


Elektra’s great scene from Dr. Richard Strauss’ opera. 


Dates for this important novelty as well as for recitals 
and festival appearances are now being made by 
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A Group of Those Who Attended the Demonstration of the Choralcelo at the Anderson Galleries, New York 


No. ae tafe Hartmann. 2, William Barber. 


Norton. 
L. Baker. 


14, Edward W. Spitz. 


Walter C. Runyon. 20, Karlo Kohrssen. 


A NUMBER of persons prominent in 
the musical world attended a recep- 
tion given at the galleries of the Choral- 
celo Company, New York, on Monday 


afternoon, Feb. 19. 

An interesting demonstration of the 
choralcelo, or celestial choir, showed the 
instrument to bring to the player the ad- 
vantages of a piano, an organ or a small 


8, Cornelius Ribner. 
8, David Bispham. 9, Howard E. Potter. 
15, Ralph B. 
21, Elena de Sayn. 22, Mrs. Frederick Schileder. 


10, Donald Waterous. 
Thompson. 16, Martha E,. Pettit. 


orchestra. The choralcelo is described as 
having the capacities and qualities of 
an ordinary piano, a piano with indef- 
inite prolongation of tone, an organ with 
fundamental diapason tone and an or- 
chestral organ with string, reed, brass 
and harp tone qualities. The tone has 
a strange celestial quality and gives the 
impression of music heard from a con- 
siderable distance. 


4, Mrs. Guy P. Norton. 5, C. E. Le Massena. 6, Melville A. Clark. 7, Guy 
11, Harry Birnbaum. 
17, Yetta E. Geffen. 


12, Frederick Schliieder. 
18, Annie Friedberg. 
23, Walter C. Runyon 


13, Charles 
19, Mrs. 


The choralcelo is played with one or 
more banks of keys, like a piano or an 
organ, and its tonal qualities are con- 
trolled by stops. Several compositions, 
requested by the hearers, were played. 

Among those present, but not shown in 
the photograph reproduced here, were 
Joseph Bonnet, Dr. William C. Carl, 
Samuel Baldwin, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Waterous and Harriette Cady. 








MILWAUKEE CIVIC MUSIC 


Olive Kiler, Violinist, Soloist with the 
Municipal Symphony 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 20.—The Auditor- 
ium Symphony Orchestra gave a popular 
concert Sunday afternoon before an au- 
dience that crowded the hall. The pro- 
gram was played by the Civic Orches- 
tra with excellent spirit and finish and 
ensemble that were highly admirable. 
Olive Kiler, violinist, was the soloist; her 
delivery of Tschaikowsky’s D Minor Con- 
certo was heartily applauded. 

A recital of decided interest was given 
by Emma Kelley, soprano, and Admas 
Buell, pianist, both local musicians, in 
St. John’s Cathedral auditorium, 
Wednesday evening. J. E. Me. 








Community Singing at Concert in 
Hagerstown, Md. 


HAGERSTOWN, Mb., Feb. 16.—The 
Choral Society gave its concert last eve- 
ning in the Trinity Sunday School room, 
under the direction of Charles Howard 
Roderick. A feature was the community 
singing. Solos were sung by Mary Mais- 
sack, soprano; Mary Herman, mezzo- 
soprano; Rose Sneider, contralto; Mag- 
nus Davies, tenor; Virginia Stonebraker 
and Ruth Barnhart. Compositions by 





Piano — 


MUL LL 


Debussy and Gliére were offered by Mrs. 
Byron and Mr. McMichael. Eva Nora 
Lyon gave a Chopin group. Milton Lyon, 
a boy violinist, also made a fine impres- 
sion. 





CIVIC MUSIC IN PERU, NEB. 





Normal College Hears Two Programs 
of Marked Interest 


PERU, NEB., Feb. 17.—Further evi- 
dence of the work in community music 
being done at the Peru State Normal 
was offered on Wednesday morning when 
a male quartet gave a short recital at 
the College Chapel. The membership of 
the quartet embraces a college professor, 
two business men and a student, the 
members being Dr. Homer C. House, 
Verne Chatelaine, C. M. Good and Carle- 
ton L. Meek. 


The annual home concert of the Peru 
Girls’ Glee Club was given at the College 
Chapel on Wednesday evening. The 
Glee Club, under the direction of Dr. 
Homer C. House, sang a long and diffi- 
cult program in an admirable manner. 
Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, pianist, of 
Lincoln, and Jeanette Meyer, soprano, of 
the Peru faculty, were soloists of the 
evening. H. G. K. 


GANZ IN THIRD RECITAL 


Pianist Again Plays at Carnegie Hall 
and with Characteristic Power 


Rudolph Ganz gave a third New York 
recital at Carnegie Hall on Feb. 19. 
Playing with that splendid power, virilit 
and largeness of outline which give suc 
destinctiveness and healthy fascination 
to everything he does, he offered a pro- 
gram containing Liszt’s magnificent 
variations on Bach’s “Weinen, klagen,” 
Beethoven’s “Appassionata,” Rachmani- 
noff’s Sonata in B Flat Minor, his own 
ingratiating “Etude Caprice” and “In 
May,” and pieces by Saint-Saéns, Grana- 
dos, Sibelius, Dohnanyi. 

The pianist did nothing finer than Bee- 
thoven’s overplayed sonata, which he 
gave with fervor of affection. Rach- 
maninoff’s sonata, which he played at his 
first recital this season, he esteems high- 
ly. A second hearing did not convince 
us of its greatness any more signally 
than the first. On that occasion the 
writer described the work as having at 
its root “real sincerity of emotional con- 
viction,” but, save for a few spare ker- 
nels of fine thought, as “sadly barren of 
really salient ideas, deficient in contrast- 
ing moods, discursive and noisy.” A 
further hearing does not compel a read- 
justment of this estimate. H. F. P. 
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Soloist University Glee Club 
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concerts at 
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SAVANNAH CLUB WINS 
MANAGERIAL SUCCESS 


Its Concert Series Finds Hearty 
Approval—Flonzaleys and 
Helen Stanley Heard 


SAVANNAH, GA., Feb. 19.—There has 
been an unusual activity in things musi- 
cal since the visit of John C. Freund 
to this city and the stimulating of musi- 
cal interest as a result of his addresses. 
The appearance of the Flonzaley Quartet 
was the first of a series of artists’ con- 
certs planned by the Three Arts Club 
and while the audience was small it 
was appreciative. At this period the 
Savannah public is not prepared to ap- 
preciate chamber music, and the beauti- 
ful progran? presented by this famous 
organization was not heard by a larger 
audience for this reason. The second con- 
cert of this series presented Helen Stan- 
ley, soprano, in an excellent program, en- 
joyed by a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. 

The Savannah Music Club presented 
the Rubel Trio last Thursday evening 
at Lawton Memorial in a most attractive 
program, thoroughly enjoyed by an en- 
thusiastic audience. 

The annual musical tea at the Hunt- 
ington Club on the 16th was a most en- 
joyable event, at which the following 
well-known singers were heard in an 
excellent program, arranged by Miss 
Colding: Mrs. Gordon Harrison, Mrs. 
Franz Hubner, Mrs. Lewis Powell, Mrs. 
Arthur Boyle, Mrs. Fred Dupon, Mrs. 
Edwin Epstein, Mrs. A. D. Strobar and 
Minnie Baggs. Helen Manning played 
delightfully several piano numbers. The 
accompanists for the afternoon were 
Helen Manning and Kathleen Keating. 

The annual musicale of the Y. W.C. A. 
took place at the Savannah Hotel last 
Saturday afternoon and was a unique 
affair, planned and carried through most 
charmingly by Mrs. J. L. Jackson. Those 
appearing as soloists—costumed to suit 
their vocal offerings—were: 





Mrs. Gordon Harrison, Mrs. Lewis Powell, 
Mrs. Will Hyatt, Mrs. Franz Hubuer, Mrs. 
William H. Myers, Mrs. Frank Spencer, Mrs. 
Marmaduke Floyd, Nellie Price and Minnie 
Baggs. 

Jacobson’s orchestra played several 
numbers. M. T 


OBERHOFFER’S MEN PLAY 
SUPERBLY IN DENVER 


Minneapolis Orchestra Plays Three 
Concerts There with Notable 
Artistic Success 


DENVER, Feb. 19.—The largest and, | 
believe, the finest orchestra ever heard 
in Denver was revealed when the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra gave a series 
of three performances at the Auditorium 
on Friday and Saturday last. Conduc- 
tor Oberhoffer had about ninety men un- 
der his baton, and they gave such superb 
performances of both familiar and novel 
works as to call forth superlative ex- 
pressions of admiration. A _ profound 
impression was created at the very be- 
ginning of the first concert by a master- 
ful performance of Rachmaninoff’s love- 
ly Symphony No. 2. The exalted stand- 
ard then established was maintained al- 
most without diminution throughout the 
three concerts. One remembers espe- 
cially a remarkably original and effec- 
tive reading of the Sibelius “Valse 
Triste,” a spirited presentation of Max 
Reger’s Ballet Suite—which reveals this 
supposedly complex and austere com- 
poser in so genial a mood, and Mr. Ober- 
hoffer’s poetic and fervent reading of 
the closing Wagner program, in which 
the ‘“Meistersinger” Prelude, “Tann- 
haiuser” Bacchanale and the Love-Death 
episode from “Tristan” seemed especially 
fine. 

Mr. Oberhoffer visited us several sea- 
sons ago with a small orchestra and was 
then recognized as a leader of much 
ability, but in this later series of con- 
certs, with his full force of players, he 
was revealed as a poet-conductor of truly 
extraordinary powers. So spontaneously 
and pliably does this orchestra play that 
the effect is often that of inspired im- 
provisation—as if the music were being 
created at the moment. 

The audiences were humiliatingly 
small, owing, no doubt, to a lack of in- 
sistent publicity, but those who did at- 
tend the concerts were stirred to such 
enthusiasm as is rarely witnessed in this 
rather self-conscious community. 

The soloists were Florence Macbeth, 








soprano, whose warm, fresh and un- 
forced voice was used with much charm 
in the banal Mad Scene of Donizetti and 
the monotonous “Charming Bird” aria 
from David’s “Pearl of Brazil’; Richard 
Czerwonky, violinist, who played the 
Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole” with warm 
tone and technical skill, and Karl Jorn, 
dramatic tenor, who was particularly im- 
pressive in the Narrative from “Tann- 
hauser,” wherein he employed dramatic 
gesture and delivery. : 

Manager Heighton, who is taking the 
Minneapolis Orchestra on the last lap of 
an itinerary that has carried it as far 
south as New Orleans and west to San 
Francisco, says that the tour has been 
financially and artistically successful. 

J: C. W. 


TOLEDO CIVIC LEAGUE 
OFFERS KUNWALD FORCES 


Director Gives Light Program—Ballet 
Russe Visits City—Mdannerchor 
in Concert 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 18.—The concert 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
at the Terminal Auditorium was enjoyed 
by a large audience, Feb. 7. Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald offered a light program at the 
request of the Civic Music League, un- 
der whose management the concert was 
given. 

A fair sized audience witnessed the 
first Toledo performance of the Serge de 
Diaghileff Ballet Russe at the Valentine 
Theater, Feb. 12; The ballet and music 
were thoroughly appreciated. 

The second concert of the season was 
viven by the Toledo Mannerchor at the 
Seott High School Auditorium, Feb. 15, 
under the direction of Joseph Wylli. The 
chorus work was up to the standard of 
the organization. Mrs. E. T. Affleck, so- 
prano, and Franz Goerner, ’cellist, were 
the pleasing soloists. Eva Clement was 
accompanist for Mrs. Affleck and Dor- 
othy Hutchins for Mr. Goerner and the 
chorus. 

Three well attended performances of 
the Gilbert and _ Sullivan opera, 
“Tolanthe,” were given at the Newsboys’ 
Auditorium for the benefit of the St. 
Philomena Home, Feb. 16 and 17. The 
opera was well staged, under the direc- 
tion of Frank Conrad. The competent 
cast was composed of: 








. ’ 
Grace Mahr, Fred Truckey, Mrs. George 
Fell, ‘Alice O’Brien, Dorothy Elton, Betty 
Archibold, Helen Bowers, Will Paterson, Ray 
McMonagle, Walter Huckett and James 


Hayes. 
E. E. O. 





St. Joseph (Mo.) Recital-Goers Quickly 
Responsive to Hofmann’s Art 


St. JOSEPH, Mo., Feb. 19.—Josef Hof- 
mann, the famous pianist, gave a mem- 
orable exhibition of his art at the Audi- 
torium last Tuesday evening, under the 
local direction of Mrs. Francis Henry 
Hill. A charming group was the pian- 
ist’s own transcription of three Old 
Dutch folk-songs. The Beethoven-Rubin- 
stein “Ruins of Athens” March was also 
enchantingly played. Enthusiasm ran 
high all evening. 





“Pagliacci” as Hubbard-Gotthelf Opera- 
logue for New York Club 


Havrah Hubbard and Claude Gotthelf 
gave a presentation of “Pagliacci” as one 
of their operalogues before the National 
Opera Club, New York, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Monday evening of last week 
before the usual crowded house. Be- 
fore the close of the season they will 
have given about 125 operalogues before 
organizations from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. 


KANSAS CITY HAS 
TEACHERS’ BANQUET 


Annual Affair of City Body— 
Gluck and Zimbalist in 
Recitals 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 24.—The 
Kansas City Music Teachers’ Association 
gave its annual dinner at the Baltimore 
Hotel last Thursday night, and it was 
a delightful affair. It is the aim of the 
association to bring a spirit of camarad- 
erie among our musicians and also to 
cope with problems that the individual 
cannot meet, but which organized effort 
will be able to solve. To obtain credits 
‘in the public schools for music study and 
to require that all music teachers must 
hold a State certificate are the outstand- 
ing things which the association is striv- 
ing to accomplish. 

Alma Gluck had the banner audience 
for the season last Tuesday afternoon 
at the Schubert Theater. This was the 
sixth concert in the Fritschy series and 
it was a triumph for the artist and the 
management. The stage was filled to 
its capacity with those who did not hold 
season tickets, and standing réom was 
completely sold out. No other visiting 
artist has ever had such an audience 
here in Kansas City. Many of her num- 
bers had to be repeated and each time 
Mme. Gluck, to sing the encore, turned 
her back on the audience and sang to 
those on the stage. 

Efrem Zimbalist, husband of Mme. 
Gluck, was in the wings on the stage at 
her concert (there was no seat in the 
house for him!). He was the fourth 
artist to appear at the Hotel Muehlbach 
in the ballroom series, on Thursday 
night. Zimbalist played a splendid pro- 
gram. It was the best concert in the 
ballroom series. 

Kansas City is to have two big song 
festivals in the late spring. The first 
one will be held May 2, 3, 4 at Conven- 
tion Hall. It will be given by the Sym- 
phony Chorus, under Earl Rosenberg’s 
direction. It will have the assistance of 
the Symphony Orchestra. The soloists 
engaged are Maria Barrientos, Alice 
Neilsen and Oscar Seagle. In June a 
Sangerfest will be held at Convention 
Hall. Among the soloists already ‘en- 
gaged are Frieda Hempel, Christine Mil- 
ler and Paul Althouse. S. E. B. 








Ethel Leginska Triumphs Brilliantly in 
Washington Recital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—Unre- 
strained enthusiasm reigned at Ethel 
Leginska’s recital here to-day. In a pro- 
gram which included MacDowell’s “Kel- 
tic’ Sonata and several splendid Liszt 
and Chopin numbers, besides other 


pieces, the brilliant pianist won her audi- 
ence completely. She was vehemently 
encored. Miss Leginska’s playing showed 
no traces of a recent accident to her 
right arm, although she endured keen 
pain throughout the program. W. H. 





WACHTMEISTER WORKS HEARD 





Capacity Audience Applauds Worthily 
Presented Program 


Before an audience which included 
many standees a program of composi- 
tions by Count Axel Raoul Wachtmeister 
was performed at the Women’s Univer- 
sity Club, New York, on Feb. 20, by 
Mary Pasmore, violinist; Robert Mait- 
land, baritone, and Marie Tiffany, so- 
prano, of the Metropolitan Opera, assist- 
ed at the piano by the composer. Open- 
ing with a Sonata in © Minor, for vio- 
lin and piano, competently played by 
Miss Pasmore and Mr. Wachtmeister, 
the program brought Mr. Maitland in a 
group. of songs which the writer thought 
more interesting than the sonata. The 
most gripping utterance was “Die Nachte 
Sttirmen.” 

Mr. Maitland sang like a true artist, 
using his rich voice with striking skill. 
Miss Tiffany also won deserved laurels 
for her polished delivery of “Winter 
Night,” “Nightingale Lane,” “Aftonen 
ar inne” and “Titania.” Her flexible 
voice and admirable enunciation created 
unfeigned enthusiasm in the crowded 
hall. Later in the evening Miss Pasmore 
and the composer played numbers and 
the vocal artists each contributed an- 
other group. 





Elsa Fischer Quartet in Spartanburg 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Feb. 15.—The 
Elsa Fischer String Quartet, composed 
of Elsa Fischer, first violin; Helen Rey- 
nolds, second violin; Lucie Neidhardt, 
viola, and Carolyn Neidhardt, ’cello, gave 
a concert yesterday under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Music Club, at the 
School of Music of Converse College. 
The young women played exceliently the 
Dvorak “American” Quartet and two 
movements of the Tschaikowsky D Major 
Quartet, Op. 11. Miss Fischer displayed 
a fine tone and good technique in a group 
of short pieces, and Miss Neidhardt, the 
’cellist, was much applauded for her 
playing of short pieces of Cui and Met- 
theson. Besides playing the viola, Lucie 
Neidhardt was an able accompanist for 
the solo numbers. 





Beebe Players in Montclair, N. J. 


MonTcLair, N. J., Feb. 21.—Carolyn 
Beebe, under the patronage of the Fresh 
Air and Convalescent Home of Mont- 
clair, gave a “musicale de luxe” last 
night. A highly artistic program was 
given by the artists, Miss Beebe, pian- 
ist; André Tourret and Herbert Cor- 
duan, violins; Samuel Lifschey, viola, 
and Engelbert Roentgen, ’cello. 
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THRONG HEARS SYBIL 
VANE IN NEW YORK 


Folk Songs Chief Offering of 
Soprano at Her A£olian 
Hall Recital 


SYBIL VANE, soprano, recital, Friday even- 
ing, Feb. 23, AAolian Hall. Accompanist, 
Richard Hageman. The program: 





Ever Faithful,’ Bach; “Voi 
Mozart; “Hear Ye, Israel” 
Mendelssohn; ‘Adieu, Forét’’ 


“My Heart 
che sapete,”’ 
(‘Elijah’), 


(“Jean @’Aro”’), Tschaikowsky; “Fairy 
Laughter,’ Ivor Novello; “May-Night,” 
Hageman; “Rondel of Spring,” Bibb; “A 
Shower of Daisies,’ Ford; “Friend,” Novello 
Davies; “La Traviata,’ “E strano,”’ “‘A fors 
e lu.’ Verdi; Folk Songs, “The Bailiff’s 
Daughter,” “On the Banks of the Allan 


Water,’ English; “The Weaver’s Daughter’ 
(arranged by Hughes), “I Know Where I’m 
Going” (arranged by Hughes), Irish; ‘Loch 
Lomond,” “Coming Thro’ the Rye,’ Scotch; 
“Llwyn Onn” (arranged by Emlyn Evans), 
“The Bells of Aberdove,’ (by specal re- 
quest), Welsh. 





An unusually large audience gathered 
in Aolian Hall to pay tribute to Sybil 
Vane on the occasion of her recital. And 
to look at the stage after her first num- 
bers it seemed as if every person in this 
big audience had sent a bouquet of 
costly tlowers. One seldom sees such a 
profusion of bouquets, even at Aeolian 
Hall débuts. 

Miss Vane used some notably charm- 
ing songs by composers resident in 
America, including an effective contribu- 
tion from her accompanist, Richard 
Hageman. The “Traviata” aria met 
with the approval of the audience in par- 
ticular, for in this number Miss Vane 
was able to exhibit the coloratura quali- 
ties of her voice. The classic numbers, 
which likewise called for intelligent mu- 
sicianship, clear diction and warmth, 
Miss Vane presented in a similar man- 
ner, to the evident pleasure of her au- 
dience. She loaned her same ability to 
the folk airs. 





The Musical Students’ Club has been 
organized in Troy, N. Y., by the alumni 
and undergraduates of the Troy Con- 
servatory of Music. It has a charter 
membership of forty. 








Remarkable New Zealand Tour 
For the CherniavsKky Trio 





























The Cherniavsky Trio—As They Appeared When They Began Their Concert 
Work and As They Are To-day. The Pianist Is Michel, the Violinist Leo and 


the ’Cellist Jan 


HE Cherniavsky Trio, composed of the 

brothers Leo, Jan and Michel Cher- 
niavsky—violinist, pianist and ’cellist— 
will depart from Vancouver, B. C., on 
March 14 and one week later will give a 
concert in Honolulu. Before their return 
to the United States early next season 
these talented young men will make a 
tour of Australia, beginning on April 4 
in Auckland, New Zealand. From this 
date until June 2 the trio has been booked 
for forty-five concerts, a remarkable rec- 
ord for only nine weeks. Four of these 
concerts will be given in Auckland, the 
others in New Zealand taking place in 
Paenea, Waihi, Te Aroha, Thames, Ra- 
toma, Hamilton, Cambridge, Te Kuiti, 
Hunterville, Taihape, Marton, Howera, 
Stratford, New Plymouth, Wanganui, 
Fielding, Palmerston, Napier, Gisholme, 
Hastings, Dannevirke, Masterton, Car- 
terton, Wellington, Nelson, Blenheim, 
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Music in the World.” 








Christchurch, Timaru, Oamaru, Gore, 
Dunedin and Invercargill. Then follows 
the Australian tour, from June 8 until 
July 2, during which eighteen concerts 
nave been scheduled. 

The Cherniavskys will embark on July 


‘3 for Vancouver and will open their sec- 


ond American tour Oct. 1 on the Pacific 
Coast. Their first New York concert of 
next season will take place on Dec. 29 
in Carnegie Hall. Cuba has also been 
included in the season’s itinerary for six 
concerts. 


“Carmen” will be given at a special 
matinee, at special prices, on Friday 
afternoon, March 9, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, with Mmes. Farrar, Ma- 
son, Garrison, and Braslau, and Messrs. 
Martinelli, Whitehill and Rothier. Rosina 
Galli will dance and Mr. Polacco will 
conduct. 


NOVEL OPENING FOR 
GARDNER'S RECITAL 


Innovation of Beginning with a 
Delicate Menuett Proves 
Ingratiating 


SAMUEL GARDNER, violin recital, A€olian 
Hall, Feb. 24. Emil Newman, accom. 





panist. The program: 

Menuett, Porpora; Sonata in D Major, 
Handel; Concerto in B Minor, D’Ambrosio;: 
Romance, Gardner; “Appassionata,’ Suk; 
Berceuse, Juon; *‘La Chasse,’ Cartier-Kreis- 
ler; “Slavonic Fantasie, B Minor,’ Dvorak- 


Kreisler; *‘Romance,’ Gardner; “Albumblatt,”’ 
Wagner-Wilhelmj; “Polonaise, A Major,’ 
Wieniawski. 


For his third New York recital of the 
season, Samuel Gardner elected to depart 
from the traditional manner of opening 
a violin program, by playing Porpora’s 
delicate little Menuett first, before the 
larger numbers, Handel’s Sonata and the 
D’Ambrosio Concerto. The short number 
served to give the violinist the necessary 
poise for the following works and put 
his audience in a happy, receptive state 
of mind. 

Mr. Gardner has already proved that 
he is a violinist of serious aims, great 
musical intelligence and admirable tech 
nical equipment. These qualities were 
again emphasized on this occasion, when 
Mr. Gardner’s playing took on new beauty 
of tone and added warmth. Thoroughly 
unaffected, with superb poise and an in- 
gratiating personality, the young violin- 
ist makes an honest, straightforward ap- 
peal to his hearers. 

Mr. Gardner’s own composition, “Ro 
mance,” was a charming number, devised 
on original lines. After the concert, a 
number of his admirers rushed to the 
platform and demanded several encores, 
among which were Mr. Gardner’s own 
“From the Canebrake,” Cui’s “Orientale” 
and Hubay’s “Zephyr.” Emil Newman 
was a conscientious and capable assistant. 

H. B. 


The MacPhail School of Music and 
Dramatic Art, Minneapolis, has issued 
its Bulletin, which contains many inter- 
esting facts pertaining to the activities 
of the school in its various departments. 
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It includes, among others, the standard works of Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn,*Mozart, Schubert and Schumann; the studies and 
educational works of Berens, Bertini, Clementi,Concone,Cramer,Czerny, 
Duvernoy, Gurlitt, Hanon, Heller, Kohler, LeCouppey, Loeschhorn, 
Plaidy and Streabbog; and the works of Chaminade, Grieg, Godard, 
Jensen, Liszt, Rachmaninoff, Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky. 

In addition to the above well-known works it contains over 200 
volumes of easy recreations and pieces for both Piano Solo and Duet, 
the numbers included in them being pieces which in separate sheet form 
have enjoyed an enormous success and won for their publishers the en- 
viable reputation of being ‘“The Largest Publishers of Easy Educational 
Nearly all of these volumes are copyright,— the 
Jj) property of the publishers, and cannot be had in any other edition. 


Among them are: — 


Albums of Gems (10 volumes). Recreation Albums (10 volumes). 
Graded Albums (15 volumes). Opera Gems (2 volumes). Each volume 
containing fourteen easy arrangements of well-known operas. 
Sacred Gems (2 volumes). Each volume containing eight sacred gems ar- 
ranged in effective form for piano solo. 





SARTORIO 
MODERN METHOD 


for the 


Pianoforte 
Op. 342 
In 4 Volumes-EDITION Woop 

Nos. 100-1-2-3 
A strictly Modern piano school, 
laid out in a thoroughly prog- 
ressive manner, and based on 
the long experience of its com- 
poser, the well-known European 
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Albums Mélodiques (2 volumes). Containing Reveries, Nocturnes, and 


Bright Salon Compositions. 
Petit March Albums (2 volumes). 
Easy Duet Albums (5 volumes). 


And a large number of sets of recreations and teaching pieces by 
Krogmann, Ducelle, Sartorio, Brown, Tellier, Barth, Eckhardt, Cramm, 
Orth, Devaux, Eilenberg, Quigley, Reger and others. g 


x It is the desire of the publishers that every teacher shall become acquainted with these 
various works, and to that end they will gladly send, upon request, a catalog of EDITION 
WOOD giving the contents of each volume. 


The B. F. THAood Music Company 


246 Sumr-:er Street, BOSTON 
ALSO LONDON AND LEIPZIG 
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PHILADELPHIANS SING 
TWO SHORT OPERAS 


‘“‘Hansel” ‘and Masse Work 
Given by Operatic Society— 
Ysaye Returns 





Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Feb. 26, 1917. 


HE Lenten season now at hand has 

cast a quiet spell upon musical activi- 
ties in general. In consequence, very 
few events have occurred during the past 
week. 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society 
added another success to its long list 
when it presented as the principal of- 
fering, Humperdinck’s “Hansel and 
Gretel” in the Metropolitan Opera House 
last Thursday afternoon, before a large 
audience which included many school 
children. The opera was preceded by 
Victor Massé’s “The Marriage of Jean- 
ette” and was followed by the society’s 
corps of dancers in an elaborate pres- 
entation of “The Ballet of Butterflies,” 
arranged by Mae E. Dawson. The Massé 
work contains many attractive solos and 
ensemble numbers. The cast revealed 
Mildred Warner, Oswold Blake, Harry 
Norman and Margaret Simpson, all of 
whom sang their respective parts ad- 
mirably. Helen Salmons, Alice Harrison, 


Vandalia Hissey, William Mayer, Leigh- 
ton Cook and Sara Murphy were the 


participants in “Hansel and Gretel,” and 
a highly pleasing performance was given. 
The chorus did splendid work and the 
entire production under the skilful 
direction of Wassili Leps was note- 
worthy. Dr. Enoch Pearson, director of 
music in the public schools, outlined, for 
the benefit of the school children, the 
story of the fairy opera, concluding most 
fittingly with a patriotic address. 


In “The Adventures of a Soul,” this 
year’s production by the Artist’s Masque, 
in the Academy of Music last Monday 
evening, fitting adaptations and clever 
arrangements of musical settings were 
contributed by Stanley Muschamp, under 
whose direction the production was given 
an impressive presentation, with the as- 
sistance of fifty members from the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 


Among the important recitals was that 
of Eugen Ysaye in the Academy of 
Music last Monday afternoon. The cele- 
brated Belgian violinist again renewed 
his former triumphs after an absence of 
several years. In Six Duettini for two 
violins by Godard he was joined by his 
gifted son, Gabriel Ysaye. Mr. Ysaye 
was assisted at the piano by Maurice 
Dambois, whose solos included his own 
Caprice Valse. The concert was given 
for the benefit of the Children’s Homeo- 
pathic Hospital and a big audience was 
in attendance. 


Edwin Evans, the well known bari- 
tone, was heard in recital in Witherspoon 
Hall last Thursday evening, under the 
auspices of the University Extension So- 
ciety. His program was interesting and 
unique, embracing many works by Amer- 
ican composers, a feature affording keen 
enjoyment to the large audience which 
taxed that auditorium. Mr. Evans again 
proved himself a musician of unques- 
tioned ability. Stanley Addicks fur- 
nished excellent accompaniments. 

M. B. SwWAAB. 


ARTISTS UNITE IN 
COMPOSER’S RECITAL 


Music of A. Walter Kramer Given 
at Minna Kaufmann’s 
Studio 

Color and contrast—these are outstand- 
ing characteristics of the compositions 
of A. Walter Kramer. As a result of 
these virtues of Mr. Kramer’s creative 
activities, the select company of mu- 
sicians which gathered in Mme. Minna 
Kaufmann’s studio on Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 25, passed an agreeable and profit- 
able two hours. The occasion was the 
presentation of the young composer and 
a few of his works. Mr. Kramer was 
soloist and accompanist, and his aides 
were Gladys Axman, soprano, who filled 
the place of Hilda Goodwin, indisposed; 
Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist; Penelope 
Davies, mezzo-contralto, and Edgar Scho- 
field, bass-baritone. And there wasn’t a 
dull moment in the recital. 

The violin numbers, “Interméde Arabe” 
and the “Chant Négre” in particular, were 
so thoroughly idiomatic of this instru- 
ment as to show clearly that the com- 
poser is himself a violinst. Many of the 
thrills beloved of both violinists and audi- 
ences are compressed into the “Interméde 
Arabe” and the glorified negro air, and, 
withal, the composer never diverges from 
the narrow path of earnest and scholarly 
musicianship. Miss Gunn’s virile, fin- 
ished style was given an expansive me- 
dium in these colorful pieces. Practically 
all of the compositions exude a fragrant 
Oriental essence, an exoticism that 





makes the Kramer music distinctly per- 
sonal. The weird intervals and surpris- 
ing leaps to remoté keys, the treatment 
of the accompaniment as an_ entity 
schemed to afford contrast with the solo 
voice, mighty climaxes—these are but a 
few individualties of his style. 

Mrs. Axman made pleasing pictures of 
her groups of songs. Penelope Davies 
gave delight with her three effective 
numbers; Edgar Schofield’s fine voice and 
personality found full expression in the 
gems chosen as his offering. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 


Two Piano Pieces, Op. 40, “Intermezzo,”’ 
“A Fragment,” “When the Sun’s’' Gone 
Down,” “An Oriental Sketch” (from ‘Three 
Preludes’), Mr. Kramer; “Of the Robin and 
the Master,’ “We Two,” ‘“Joy,’’ Gladys Ax- 
man; “In Elizabethan Days,” ‘“Interméde 
Arabe,” “Chant Négre,” Kathryn Platt Gunn; 
“Tears,” ‘Dark and Wondrous: Night,” Op. 
44, No. 2; “A Nocturne,” “I Shall Awake,’ 
Penelope Davies; “I Dreamed and Wept 
a-Dreaming,” “There is a Garden in Her 
Face,’”’ “Come to Me,” ‘‘Allah,’’ Mrs. Axman; 
“For a Dream’s Sake,” ‘“‘The Last Hour,” “A 





Lover’s Litany,’’ Edgar’ Schofield, bass- 
baritone, 

A. H. 
Evan Williams Impatient with Late 


Comers in Richmond Recital 


RICHMOND, VA., Feb. 24.—In spite of 
a severe cold and an accident to his leg, 
Evan Williams, the noted Welsh tenor, 
provided keen delight in the City Audi- 
torium last Tuesday evening, when he 
gave a recital under the local manage- 
ment of W. E. Betts. The artist was 
further hampered by the tardiness of 
many people and during the performance 
of his first group he stopped and request- 
ed the ushers not to seat late arrivals 
until its completion. Mr. Williams was 
vigorously applauded by the large audi- 
ence after each song and acquitted him- 
self admirably in the face of unfortunate 
accidents. W. G. O. 
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fuller tone. 


manner possible. 


music. 


HEINRICH GEBHARD’S 


most recent TRIUMPHS 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


in Symphony Hall, Boston, Feb. 9 and 10, 1917 


PHILIP HALE in the BOSTON HERALD, February 10, 1917. 

“In these variations Franck had woven charming thoughts and varied 
them so skillfully that while the theme stands out in recognizable beauty 
the comment or the changes of costume enhance the natural loveliness. 
MR. GEBHARD played delightfully as musician and virtuoso.” 


OLIN DOWNES in the BOSTON POST. 


“The other performances, too, were of exceptional brilliancy. Mr. Geb- 
hard had never played more authoritatively, with more broad or a bigger, 
Not all pianists could understand so well at one and the same 
time Cesar Franck and Richard Strauss.” 


LOUIS C. ELSON in the BOSTON ADVERTISER. 

“The variations are intrinsically beautiful, therefore the work won a great 
success and Mr. Gebhard was most vehemently recalled several times. He 
was equally artistic in the Strauss Burleske. Mr. Gebhard’s splendid playing 
deserves all praise. He overcame many difficulties in the most self-contained 
Few of the auditors realized what a herculean task he had 
accomplished. He was called and recalled nevertheless, and with a great 
show of enthusiasm after each work.” | 


ARTHUR WILSON in the BOSTON GLOBE. 


“Mr. Heinrich Gebhard, the soloist of the week, surpassed himself in this 
There was spirituality, a keen sense of its inwardness, a luminous 


technic and admirable proportion.” 


THE BOSTON JOURNAL, February 10, 1917. 


“Mr. Gebhard’s performance was brilliant.” 


as soloist 
with 









Management: 


A. H. Handley, 160 Boylston St., BOSTON 
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MENDELSSOHN CHOIR 
LOSES ITS LEADER 


Dr. Vogt Retires After Twenty 
Three Years as Head of 
Toronto Chorus 


TORONTO, CAN., Feb. 17.—The an- 
nouncement of Dr. A. S. Vogt’s retire- 
ment from the position of conductor of 
the Mendelssohn Choir will cause keen 
and widespread regret in the musical 
centers of the United States and Canada. 








Dr. A. S. Vogt, Founder and Conductor 
of Toronto “Mendelssohns,” Who 
Has Just Resigned His Post 


It was Dr. Vogt who founded the Men- 
delssohn Choir twenty-three years ago. 
In its artistic achievements this chorus, 
under the leadership of Dr. Vogt, won 
international renown. It is to be re- 
gretted that Dr. Vogt could not be in- 
duced to continue his activities as con- 
ductor of the choir, as the brilliant 
achievements of this famous organiza- 
tion are mainly due to his strong per- 
sonality and musicianship. 

The Mendelssohn Choir gave its an- 
nual concert on Feb. 6, the program con- 
sisting mainly of patriotic airs and ar- 
rangements. The climax of the evening 
was Conductor Vogt’s setting of “Rule 
Britannia,” which scored a great success. 
Miss E. Barbour of New York was the 
soloist and acquitted herself favorably. 

The annual concert of the National 
Choir was given on the evening of Jan. 
25 and was attended by a good-sized 
crowd. The program consisted mostly 
of patriotic numbers. Morgan Kingston, 
the tenor, who was the soloist of the 
previous year’s concert, was re-engaged 


and sang in his usual good style. The 
program was repeated the following eve- 
ning for the soldiers of the convalescent 
hospital and was sincerely appreciated. 
Mischa Elman, the violinist, gave a 
recital recently in Massey Hall, which 
was filled to overflowing. Chausson’s 
“Poéme” was especially beautiful as 
played by Mr. Elman. S. MeN. 


AUSTIN AUDIENCES REVEL 
IN BUSY MUSICAL WEEK 








Mme. Gluck, May Peterson and Rabinoff || 


Company Provide Keen Delight 
in Texas City 


AUSTIN, TEx., Feb. 11.—This week 
was a gala one in music. Beginning with 
the Gluck concert at the Hancock Opera 
House, Feb. 6, other events followed in 
rapid succession. Mme. Gluck sang to 
a crowded house, seats having been 
placed on the stage. She responded gra- 
ciously to enthusiastic recalls. Her ac- 
companist, Anton Hoff, also received rec- 
ognition, both as accompanist and as 
composer, the soprano having included 
one of his compositions in her program. 

On the following evening an appre- 
ciative and discriminating audience ap- 
plauded May Peterson, the soprano, who 
gave the second concert in the series of 
the Austin Music Festival Association. 
Much enthusiasm was evoked. Augusta 
Bates proved an efficient accompanist. 

An outstanding event of the season 
was the coming of the Boston-National 
Grand Opera Company to the Majestic 
Theater, Feb. 10. “La Bohéme” was 
given at the matinée under direction of 
Conductor Guerrieri, with a cast which 
included Maggie Teyte, Giuseppe Gau- 
denzi, Graham Marr, Mabel Riegelman, 
Virgillio Lazzario, Georgio Puliti and 
Paolo Ananian. The cast for the eve- 
ning performance of “Aida” included 
Peralta, Martin, Gay, Chalmers, Mar- 
dones, Ananian and others. Moranzoni 
conducted. The artists created intense 
enthusiasm. 





MISS STARR’S THIRD RECITAL 





Violinist Again Gives 


fEolian Hall Audience 


Evelyn Starr gave her third New| 


York recital of the season at AX®olian 
Hall on Feb. 19. 
violinist has been appraised so fre- 
quently in these columns that there is 
no call for detailed comment at pres- 
ent. She takes rank with the most 
talented, earnést and interesting of the 
younger players and her fine intellectual 
and musical qualifications never fail of 
their effect. 

Barring a little dubious intonation and 
some uncertainties in the third movement 
of Bach’s E Major Concerto, which 
opened her program, she was in good 
form and greatly delighted her hearers. 
Paderewski’s A Minor Sonata and Men- 
delssohn’s E Minor Concerto were the 
other offerings. The former has some 
fine pages, but is not, as a whole, of 
great significance. It was excellently 
played both by the violinist and her 
accompanist, Mr. Epstein. me. F. 





W. B. Lampe’s march, “Universal 
Peace,” was lately heard in the Hotel 
Astor, where it was used to open the 
Old Guard military ball. 





Music Expression 


cluding: 

CHARLES W. CLARK Mme. JULIA RIVE-KING 
Herbert Miller Edgar A. Brazelton 

Mme. Justine Wegener Grace Stewart Potter 
Roland E. Leach Eleanor Smith 


Sala, the famous Spanish cellist. 


artists should make application in advance. 


vance. 





BUSH CONSERVATORY, np ‘cuicadcd Avenue 
KENNETH M. BRADLEY, President and Director . 
Public School Music 


Accredited Courses leading to Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees 
conducted by an unsurpassed Faculty of over sixty Instructors, in- 


The management announces the exclusive teaching engagement of 
Edward Collins, the distinguished American pianist, and Antonio 


Students wishing private lessons with any of the above named 
The Only Conservatory in Chicago Maintaining its Own Dormitories 


Practice pianos free to Dormitory students. 
For Catalog and special literature address 


EDGAR A. NELSON, Associate D!rector 


Guy Herbert Wocdard 
Robert Yale Smith 
Mae Julia Riley 

Emile LeClereq 





Reservation of rooms must be made in ad- 
EDWARD H. SCHWENKER, Secretary 





FALK 


VIOLINIST 


Recitals—Concerts. 

Orchestra Engagements 

Wolfsohn Bureau or C. H. Falk, 
Personal Representative, 

96 Sth Ave., Room 20, New York 


varo 

















FRANK 
POLLGGEK 
TENOR 
Management 
MRS. HERMAN LEWIS, Ine. 





402 Madison Ave. (Carlton Chambers), New York || 
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Recetve high commendation from the UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


COLLEGE oF SCIENCE, LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Cable Piano Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE UNIVERSITY oF MINNESOTA 


Gentlemen:-— 


The Conover Pianos which we purchased some 
time ago for studio and practice pianos are most 
satisfactory. They stand up well under the. many 
hours of use, both in regard to pitch and tone. 

The action is good, the tone quality full and sing- 

ing. I am gladto have had this first hand knowledge 

of the merit and durability of the Conover Piano. 
Sincerely yours, 


| 
(Signed) Carlyle Scott. 











Conover Pianos are more conservatively priced than any other really great 


piano of today. Moreover, they may be purchased on Easy 
Used instruments accepted in exchange. Write today for free 





Terms of Payment. 
FE f Pay t 


Lo rover Pianos | 
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The art of this} 


Wabash and Jackson 
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OMAHA TO AID 
MACDOWELL ART COLONY 








Visit of Composer’s Widow Generates 
Interest in Peterborough—Give 
Receptions in Her Honor 


OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 15.—Omaha has 
quite succumbed to the art and personal 
charm of Mrs. Edward MacDowell, who 
was presented at the Y. W. C. A. Audi- 
torium last Saturday evening by Edith 
L. Wagoner. 

Owing to a severe cold contracted in 
a recent blizzard, Mrs. MacDowell was 
obliged to postpone several engagements, 
which resulted pleasantly for Omaha in 
that it kept her here for four days. In 
that time she was guest of honor at a 
number of social functions. A _ small 
luncheon was given on Saturday in her 
honor by Mrs. F. H. Cole. On Sunday 
teas were given in her honor by Mrs. 
Myron Learned and Eugenie Whitmore, 
while Henrietta Ries, music critic on the 
Omaha Bee, also entertained for her. On 
Tuesday evening she was honor guest at 
the Clef Club banquet and on Wednes- 
day at the luncheon of the Omaha 
Woman’s Press Club. As the result of 
all this enthusiasm it is quite certain that 
Omaha will in a humble way become 
identified with the Peterborough work 
by forming a local club. 

At the meeting of the Clef Club, which 
was attended by Mrs. MacDowell, Edith 
L. Wagoner was elected president to suc- 
ceed Mabelle Crawford btn aD “ 





New Stoughton Suite Played by Albert 
Riemenschneider 


BEREA, OHIO, Feb. 16.—At his monthly 
organ recital at Baldwin Wallace Col- 
lege, Berea, Ohio, on Sunday, Feb. 11, 
Albert Riemenschneider presented from 
manuscript a novelty for organ in the 
form of a suite entitled “Sea Sketches,” 





Management: 





MISS LENORA SPARKES, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, is 
available for a few open dates for Spring Festivals. 
W. R. MACDONALD, Inc. 


1451 Broadway, New York 





Art Catalog, price list and details of our Easy Payment Plan. 


The [able Company 






CHICAGO 


It is written 


by R. Spaulding Stoughton. 
in four movements, each one of which 


bears a subtitle as follows: “In the 
Grotto,” “Song of the Nymphs,” “The 
Sirens” and “Neptune.” The work is 


colorful and shows the play of a vivid 
imagination. It was well performed. 
S. M. 


Hartmann Captures Lansing Matinée 
Musicale Audience 


LANSING, MicH., Feb. 14—Arthur 
Hartman was heard in recital here yes- 
terday before the Matinée Musicale, 
assisted by Lou Olp, pianist. His prin- 
cipal offerings were the Nardini Concerto 
in E Minor and the Paganini Variations 
on the G String alone, in which he dis- 
played profound musicianship and rare 
virtuosity. He played a number of his 
own transcriptions from the works of 
Corelli, Erkel, MacDowell, Karganoff and 
Poldini, all of which won him great ap- 
plause from his audience. His own 
“Cradle Song”. and compositions - by 
Barns, Saenger, Kramer and a Sarasi 
Spanish dance constituted the remainder 
of his program. His success was marked. 
Miss Olp played the accompaniments ably 
and also a solo group of pieces by Liszt, 
Gluck-Brahms and MacDowell. 





Artists of the 


CHICAGO OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 


Season 1916-17 
Concerts: Recitals: Oratorios: 


Festivals 
For dates and prices address 


JULIUS DAIBER 
Concert Bureau, Auditorium Theatre, 
Chicago 
Marguerite 
BUCKLER 
Soprano 
James 
GODDARD 
Basso-Profundo 
Virginia 
SHAFFER 


Mezzo-Soprano 
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DALLAS CORDIAL TO ITS ARTIST VISITORS 





Clemens-Gabrilowitsch and Mme. 
Gluck Recitals Draw’ Many 
— Mozart Year Ends 


DALLAS, TEX., Feb. 15.—Never before 
have the concerts been so liberally 
patronized here as this season. Clara 
Clemens, contralto, and her husband, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, appeared in 
concert at the Dallas Opera House, Jan.23 
under the auspices of the Mozart Choral 
Club. A very large audience gave them 
many recalls. After the first group of 
songs by Mme. Clemens the Dallas Pen 
Women sent her a magnificent bouquet. 
Kirk Towns, dean of the voice depart- 
ment of Southern Methodist University, 
gave a dinner in honor of these artists 
and Mr. and Mrs. Hallett Gilberte of 
New York, occupied a box as guests of 
the Mozart Club. About twenty pro- 
fessional musicians were present. The 
Mozart Orchestra played. LEarle OD. 
Behrends, director of the club, received 
praise for the artistic chorus work. 


Lauretta Peterman was the able accom- 
panist. 

The Music Study Club last week pre- 
sented Myrtle Moses, mezzo-soprano, of 
Chicago, in an invitation recital at the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral. Miss Moses is 
pleasing in appearance and possesses a 
voice of rich quality and wide range. 
Her recital was a rare treat. 

The Mozart Choral Club, Earle D. Behr- 
ends, director, presented Alma Gluck at 
the Opera House, Feb. 8, as the soloist of 
the concert. Many persons were turned 








ARTHA 


WILLISTON 


SOPRANO 


Available for 
CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL 


Management 


ANTONIA SAWYER, 
Aeolian Hall 


INC. 
N. ¥. 























PAOLO 


GALLICO 


Pianist and Pedagogue 


Summer Classes 
Now Booking 


STUDIO: 


9 East 59th St. N. Y. 




















Mabel PRIMA DONNA 
RiEcr” 
GELman 











BOSTON-NA’IONAL GRAND OPERA COMPANY, 1916-17 
ADDRESS: 905 PACIFIC BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO. 


away. Mme. Gluck received a genuine 
ovation. The beautiful quality of her 
voice and her charming personality won 
instant recognition. It is a difficult mat- 
ter to determine which of her numbers 
pleased the most. The aria “Some Day 
He’ll Come” from Madame Butterfly 
was perhaps the best rendered of all, 
but “O! Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave 
Me,” by Handel, and the “Peasant Song,” 
by Rachmaninoff, were excellently given, 
and the lullaby “Chimes,” by Worrill, 
set the audience wild.: Mme. Gluck 
turned her back on the audience and 
sang it to the chorus, but was com- 
pelled to again face the people and sing 
it the third time. No singer who has 
appeared here ever left a more thor- 
oughly satisfied audience. The Mozart 
Club Orchestra opened the program 
with the “Bridal Rose” overture. Mr. 
Behrends had been ill for ten days, but 
he arose at seven o’clock that evening 
from his bed to go to the Opera House 
and direct the club and orchestra. This 
concert closed the regular season of the 
Mozart Choral Club. L. M. 





ENLARGE PITTSBURGH ORGAN 





$25,000 Fund for Carnegie Instrument— 
May Peterson Delights 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 19.—Improve- 
ments to the organ in Carnegie Music 
Hall are to be made at a cost of $25,000, 
while tentative plans are on foot to en- 
large the seating capacity of the hall to 
2600. The organ improvements are to 
be made under the direction of Charles 
Heinroth, organist and director of mu- 
sic of Carnegie Institute, who planned 
them. 

Enlargement of the music hall by ex- 
tending the stage back forty feet and 
providing the auditorium with a stage 
on which dramatic productions could 
presented is planned at a cost of 
$200,000. The plans also call for the 
extension and —t of the balconies. 
It is also desired to have an asbestos 
curtain for the stage. Carnegie Music 
Hall is now entirely inadequate to meet 
the city demands at concerts. This has 
been evidenced the last two seasons, when 


many persons were turned away because: 


they could not even obtain seats on the 
stage. The hall seats only 1900 at the 
present time. 

May Peterson, lyric soprano, who was 
brought to Pittsburgh Friday night to 
give a concert for the Art oor and 
who made her début before a Steel City 
audience at that time, was given a very 
enthusiastic reception. She has a voice 
of excellent quality and particularly in 
the middle and upper registers. Her 
best effort was in the “Come, My Be- 
loved,” from Handel’s “Atalanta” and 
also Mozart’s Roan col Her accom- 
panist was Ellmer Zollner. E. C. S. 





ETHELYNDE SMITH ON COAST 





Maine Soprano Makes Appearances in 
Seattle, Wash. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 12.—Ethelynde 
Smith the soprano, of Portland, Me., ar- 
rived here this week after appearing in 
a number of recitals on her way to the 
Pacific Coast. She filled a return engage- 
ment in St. Louis, Jan. 29 at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Fischer on Forest 
Park Boulevard. Miss Smith also sang 
at Wesleyan College of Music, Salina, 
Kan. On that occasion she sang under 
great difficulty, as the Auditorium was 
not well heated owing to the sudden cold 
wave. She was highly complimented in 
the local paper for her fine interpretation 
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Order of your local dealer 


MASTER THE VIOLIN 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE FOR STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


By PAvEL L. BYTOVETZSKI . 
Price $1.25 postpaid 


For the Student—It is a concise and vital exposition of points 


proved by eminent teachers. 


For the Young Teacher—It provides specific methods for solv- 
ing the technical problems of his pupils. 


For the Experienced Teacher—It saves repetition of explana- 
tions, confirms his teachings, and instills like procedure in his 


pupils’ practice. 








of several groups of songs and encores. 
Songs which were particularly liked were 
the group of “Desert Songs,” the “Open 
Road” by Gertrude Rose, and “To You” 
by Alex Jareckie. 


To Appear at White House Musicales 


Julia Culp will be soloist at the White 
House musicale in Washington on March 
9. Elena Gerhardt and Olga Samaroff- 
Stokowski will appear March 16. 
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LILLIAN ABELL, Pianist, 


REPERTOIRE—HARMON Y—THEORY 
Studio, 201 W. 108th St., New York. Tel. Academy 921 


MRS, CARL ALVES J 
C, WALDEMAR ALVES 


TERACHERS OF SINGING 
48 West 90th Street New York 


FERNANDO AMANDES 


Operatic Baritone. Italian, French, English, 
Extensive Repertoire. 
care of MUSICAL AMERICA. 








The American Institute of Applied Music 


31st season began Oct. 2 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 
Teacher of Piano 


Mme, ELLA BACKUS-BEHR ‘stv. 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto, and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. Louise Homer. 


Tel. 9689 River 








Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. 


ALEXANDER BERNE 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Pupil of and indorsed by Rafael Joseffy 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., N. Y. 


WALTER L. BOGERT, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
161 West 71st Street and 130 Claremont Avenue 
New York City 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITON Teacher of Sin 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORE 
By appointment only . 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


EARL CARTWRIGHT, Baritone 


Concert, Recital, Oratorio 
112 West 47th Street 


MAY MARSHALL COBB 


SOPRANO. 
Hotel Clendening. New York City 


MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID = - 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERT 
260 West 57th St., New York — 


Tel. Conn. 
TEACHER OF 


Mme, REGINA de SALES = "sce. 


Formerly of Paris—now in N 
Personal address: —— eb a ll and 
55th St. a 

















New York 











SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. 


ARTHUR LAWRASON 


VOICE-PRODUCTION 
The Nevada, B’way and 70th St., N. ¥. 
Telephone, Col. 684. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


161 W. 76th St., New York. 
Tel. Schuyler 4388 


BWILYM MILES 


BARITONE 
STUDIO: 2231 Broadway, New York City 


FRANCES MORTON-CRUME, Contralto 


CONCERT—FESTIVAL—ORATORIO 


Graham Court, 116th St. and 7th Ave., New York 
Telephone, 732 Morningside 


MYER 


Vocal Instruction 
703 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
Teacher of Theo Karle 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


SIGNOR LUIGI PARISOTTI 


Spéaking and Singing 
Vanderbilt Studios: 64 East 34th St., New York. 


Phone, Murray Hill 991 


ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON Swcins” 


also THE MISSES PATTERSON HOME for 
YOUNG LADIES STUDYING MUSIC and ART, 
257 West 104th Street (corner West End Ave.), 
New York City. 


N. VAL. PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 


{NEW YORK—816 Carnegie Hall. 
STUDIOS =; BROOKLYN—99 Euclid Ave. 


ASTOLFO PESCIA 


MAESTL}.O OF “BEL CANTO” 
148 W. 92nd St., New York 
Telephone: Riverside 3815 


MAXIMILIAN PILZER, Violinist 


Residence and Studio: 
260 West 57th Street ’°Phone Circle 224 
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MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano 


Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River 


MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 


Studio; 18 East 60th Street, New York 
Telephone Plaza 4570 


HENRY PURMORT EAMES Diercren? 
Director of Piano Department, Cosmopolitan School 
of Music, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address 292 W. 92nd Street New York 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


JOSEPH A. FARRELL, Basso Cantante. 


Oratorio, Recital, Vocal Instruction, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Voice, School of Fine Arts 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


LYDIA FERGUSON, Coloratura Soprano 


Classic repertoire—Lieder 
Chansons en Costume 
Morni de Drive, New York, 


50 
Tel. Morningside 4029 


HENRY T. FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York, 
68th St. and Park Ave. Tel. 2443 Plaza 


HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 


61 West 50th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 3309. 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER, Composer 


of Orchestral, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
Address Publishers: H. W. Gray Co., New York 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSB, 
1425 Broadway, New York (Bryant 1274) 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - - ° - 
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DOUGLAS POWELL sPectatist iy voice 


PLACEMENT 

Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 
302 Madison Ave., New York. 

Phone Murray Hill 8693. 


MELANIE CONSTANZE RICHARDT 


GERMAN DICTION FOR SINGERS ACCORDING 
TO THE LEHMANN PRINCIPLES 
Tel, Riverside 7260. 381 Central Park West, New York 


TARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGIB HALL, N. Y¥. 
Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


THE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


‘LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, Director 
Teacher’s and Professional Courses in Voice, Piano, 
Theory and Physical Culture. (Russell Modern 
-Methods.) Booklet, etc. 853 Carnegie Hall. 


LAZAR S, SAMOILOFF 


BEL CANTO STUDIOS. Method of Teaching in- 
dorsed by RUFFO, SAMMARCO, DIDUR and others, 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, ‘Cello and Piano Recitals, 


cals, ete. 
Fred. V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
167 West 80th St., N. Y. Phone: Schuyler 696. 


SCHOOL OF MUSICIANSHIP 


me. C. N, Director 
Course for Singers: Solfeggio, Theory and 
Rhythm. Course for Pianists: Theory. 
Harmony applied to the Piano, Improvisation, 


Transposition. 
» Studio 805 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Send for circular Phone 5410 Riverside 


EDNA WHITE TRUMPET QUARTETTE 


Edna White Ermine Kahn 
Louise Gura Christine Mellor 
226 West 129th Street, New York City 
Tel. Morningside 4870. 


WALTER S. YOUNG 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA E, ZIEGLER, Director 


Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
1425 Broadway. Tel. Bryant 555 
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ROBERTA BEATTY 
EARNS THE LIKING 
OF PHILADELPHIANS 














Roberta Beatty, Mezzo-Soprano 


Roberta Beatty, mezzo-soprano, an art- 
ist pupil of Yeatman Griffith, appeared 
on a recent program with Percy Grain- 
ger in Philadelphia and made a decided 
success. Her selections included works 
by Strauss, Hugo Wolf, Holmes, Hahn, 
Carpenter and others and also the 


Habanera from “Carmen.” Miss Beatty 
was complimented for the _ richness, 
power and genuine eloquence of her 
voice. Her charm of personality and 
ingratiating manner were important fac- 
tors in her sucecss with the large audi- 
ence. 


SECOND BAUER-CASALS RECITAL 








Pianist and ’Cellist Thrill Huge Throng 
with Finished Art 


Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals gave 
their second joint recital in New York 
this season at Aeolian Hall on Feb. 17. 
So large an audience gathered to hear 
the pianist and ’cellist that seats on the 
stage were necessary. Mr. Bauer and 
Mr. Casals played the F Major Sonata 
of Brahms and the Grieg A Minor 
Sonata, and each pepnepes as soloist, Mr. 
Bauer playing Schumann’s “Papillons” 
and Chopin’s A Flat Polonaise and Mr. 
Casals being heard in the Bach Suite in 
G Major. 

In the Grieg Sonata, which seemed to 
gain new beauties under their fingers, the 
two performers were heard at their best. 
A distinguished audience stayed at the 
close of the recital to give them an ova- 
tion. The Brahms Sonata was played 
in their characteristic artistic manner. 
There was an irresistible buoyancy in 
Mr. Bauer’s playing of the Schumann 
“Papillons.” Mr. Casals gave new 
proof of the magnificent tone that he can 
draw from his ’cello in the Bach Suite 
and in an encore that he Pare 





Judson House Introduces New Song by 
Dr. Jules Jordan 


At the concert of the Arion Club of 
Providence, R. I., given on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Feb. 13, under the direction of Dr. 
Jules Jordan, an interesting number on 
the program was one of Dr. Jordan’s 
songs, as yet unpublished, called “Dawn 
After Dark.” This song was sung by 
Judson House, the tenor of New York, 


to the harp accompaniment of Annie 
Louise David. This song was received 
with great enthusiasm, and at its con- 
clusion Dr. Jordan informed the audience 
that Mr. House had never seen the song 
until the day before, and Mme. David, 
who played the harp accompaniment, saw 
it for the first time on the afternoon of 
the concert. 





SIMMONS IN DANBURY RECITAL 





Baritone Acclaimed by the Afternoon 
Musical Society 


DANBURY, CONN., Feb. 16.—William 
Simmons, the New York baritone, was 
presented in recital here yesterday after- 
noon, the occasion being “President’s 
Day” of the Afternoon Musical Society. 
Mr. Simmons was delayed by a railroad 
accident and forced to complete his jour- 
ney here by automobile. 

Mr. Simmons made a strong impres- 
sion, his singing arousing his hearers 
to great enthusiasm. MHandel’s “Hear 
Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” was his open- 
ing number and this he followed with 
old Broadwood and Purcell pieces, and 
the Fox setting of “The Foggy Dew,” 
Haydn’s “She Never Told Her Love,” 
Secchi’s “Lungi” and Wolf’s “Zur Ruh’.” 
His American group included Kramer’s 
“A Lover’s Litany,” Rogers’s “The Star” 
and Lillian Miller’s “Manuela of La 
Torre.” In this wide variety of compo- 
sitions, Mr. Simmons was entirely at 
home. His splendid baritone was em- 
ployed to the greatest advantage in the 
lyrical portions and he gave his num- 
bers individuality of treatment and sym- 
pathetic understanding. After each 
group he was encored, adding La Forge’s 
“To a Messenger,” Margetson’s “Tommy 
Lad” and Aylward’s “House of Mem- 


ories.” His accompaniments were well 
played by Nelson Brett. ait s 
Mrs. Fannie Close Andrews, violinist, 


assisted in the program, playing Vieux- 
temps’s “Ballad and Polonaise,” accom- 
panied by Kathryn Lane. 





Mrs. Beach’s Quintet Heard in Many 
Cities 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, after playing 
her Quintet with the Kneisels recently 
in Philadelphia, Boston, Brooklyn, 
Princeton and Chicago, played it last 
week with the Academy String Quartet 
at Toronto and with the Evanston String 
Quartet at the Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. She will play it with the 
Peabody Quartet at Baltimore on March 
27. Mrs. Beach has performed her piano 
concerto with the St. Louis Symphony 
under Max Zach, the Chicago gas omg A 
under Frederick Stock and will play it 
on March 2 and 3 with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Dr. Karl Muck. 
Her recitals of piano music and songs 
have included appearances in Chicago 
and many mid-Western cities. Mrs. 
Eleanor Hazzard Peocock was associated 
with Mrs. Beach on these recital tours. 





Elsa Fisher String Quartet Pleases Hen- 
dersonville, N. C. 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C., Feb. 15.—On 
Feb. 13 the Elsa Fischer String Quartet 
appeared here in concert at the Fassifern 
School. They were splendidly received 
by the large and representative audience, 
for their musicianly playing of the Schu- 
bert E Flat Major Quartet. Besides 
the ensemble playing Miss Fischer and 
Carolyn Neidhardt, the ’cellist, gave sev- 
eral solos, proving their excellent 
qualifications as soloists as well as en- 
semble players. 
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Late Leading Tenor Covent Garden. 


Teacher at the ager Institute of Normal Singing. Private Pupils oncepted. ~ernn 


1425 BROADWA 


_Piasa Hotel. Chicago 
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Pupil of Jean DeReszke. 
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MacDowell Has a Sturdy 
Champion in Harold Henry 





Chicago Pianist Finds That the 
American Composer’s Music 
Exerts a Particular Appeal — 
Explaining the Vagaries of 


Music Critics 
Chicago, Feb. 24, 1917. 


So HENRY recently returned 

from a concert tour of the South 
and Southwest and an earlier Eastern 
tour, which embraced recitals in New 
York and Boston. He was heard here in 
concert last week. Everywhere the 
critics have bestowed praise upon his 
work, but he commented upon the fact 
that all did not find the same qualities 
in it, even when he played the same 
programs, 

Mr. Henry thinks that criticism de- 
pends much upon extraneous things, 
quite apart from the playing of the pro- 
gram. That a critic in one music center 
should find him “a pianist of unusual 
skill and dexterity,” whose playing de- 
mands “large auditorium spaces and fes- 
tival surroundings,” while another of 
equal discernment and intelligence, in a 
city of equal musical importance, should 
consider him a miniaturist, depended 
upon something more than just the 
moods of the gentlemen. Probably, in 
Mr. Henry’s view, this was the uncon- 
trollable element of acoustics and other 
matters foreign to the music itself. 

Changing conditions as they are met 


by traveling artists have much to do 
with the general effect of a concert. 
Sometimes the piano may be more bril- 
liant in tone than at other times, and 
again the mood of the performer may be 
more or less exuberant. 

“Acquaintance with the large piano 
works of MacDowell have made me an 
ardent admirer of this great American 
composer,” says Mr. Henry, “and though 
I have not the same liking for all of his 
compositions, my admiration for the so- 
natas and particularly for his D Minor 
Piano Concerto is well known. I have 
spent much time and study on them and 
have played them in many concerts and 
recitals with immense success. They 
make a strong appeal to my imagination. 
Of course, I never play music with which 
I am not in sympathy. 

“Because I have visited for several 
seasons friends who have summer homes 
at Peterborough, N. H., where the Mac- 
Dowell colony is situated, an impression 
seems to have gained ground that Iam a 
member of the colony. As a matter of 
fact, the only time that I was even a 
guest at the colony was the year that I 
played MacDowell’s D Minor Concerto at 
the MacDowell Festival. That summer I 
had the very good fortune to go over this 
concerto and the ‘Keltic’ Sonata with 
Mrs. MacDowell, who, by recalling for 
my benefit some of the characteristics of 
the way in which MacDowell played 
them and wished to have them played, 
gave me a clearer view of his ideals 
and an added inspiration for the per- 
formance of his works. So far as I 
know, these two works are the only com- 
positions by her husband that Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell has heard me play either in pub- 
lic or private. I play these, as I do 
everything else in my repertory, as I 
feel they should be played, although I am 
very sure that my understanding of 
them has been greatly quickened by the 
valuable suggestions of this very re- 
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Harold Henry, the Distinguished Amer- 
ican Pianist 


markable woman, for whom I have the 
greatest admiration and whose friend- 
ship I greatly value.” 

Mr. Henry is a most earnest artist. 
He is an incessant worker, either pre- 
paring himself for recitals and concerts 
or giving his valuable advice and coun- 
sel to many teachers and students who 
come to him from all over the country 
for training. That he and I did not 
quite agree in all our musical likes and 
dislikes did not create any feeling, for 
we both could readily get at the other’s 
viewpoint. 

Though Mr. Henry gave me a private 
hearing of the “Norse” Sonata by Mac- 
Dowell and, indeed, did convince me of 
the remarkable qualities of this classic, 
its fine themes, many musical and tech- 
nical beauties (Mr. Henry played it 
superbly), I still could not grow en- 
thusiastic over it, as perhaps I might 
over some compositions which again 
would make no personal appeal to Mr. 
Henry. There were some pieces by Mac- 
Dowell that we both agreed were great 
indeed, however, such as the D Minor 
Concerto mentioned earlier. 

There are few pianists who play the 
larger César Franck piano pieces with 
that authority, that bigness of interpre- 
tation and that subjective quality that 
Mr. Henry exhibits, and he has made 
the great Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
distinctively his own. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Charlotte Peege, contralto, will give 
a recital for the Woman’s Department 
Club of Indianapolis on April 12. Her 
appearances in Warren and Alliance, 
Ohio, originally announced for March 5 
and 6, have been set for March 12 and 
13. 
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Vocal Studios (The Lehmann Method) 
Minna Kaufmann, Soprano 
Recitals Booking for 1916-1917. Address: 601- 
602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. _ Personal Representa- 
tive: Emma L. Trapper, 105 W. 40tb St., N. Y. 
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WEINGARTNER’S OF ERA GAINS MUNICH APPROVAL 


‘* Dame Kobold ” Produced at Hofoper—The Music Sparkling, the Libretto Not So Successful—Wein- 
gartner’s Sympathetic Attitude Toward His Critics—Edyth Walker’s Popularity in German Cities 


aa 


Munich, Germany, Dec. 1°‘ 1916 


HEN Felix Weingartner’s comic 

opera, “Dame Kobold,” was first 
heard in Darmstadt early in the year, 
its plot was fully detailed in your col- 
umns. If the work, which our Hofoper 
produced very creditably a few days ago, 
does not make its way all over the world, 
it will not be the fault of the music, 
which frequently sparkles with melody, 
which is frankly operatic in the good, 
old-fashioned sense of the word. Of its 
instrumentation, some idea may be 
formed when you know that a “Figaro” 
orchestra is employed, without trumpets, 


though with a harp and a celesta. And 
so Weingartner has done what in a 
famous essay he advised, four years ago, 
others to do—he has “gone back to 
Mozart.” 

Johann Strauss once wrote in a lady’s 
album: 


“Ob Jude oder Christ 
Pech hat man mit dem Librettist.’’ 


(“Whether Jew or Christian, you are 
bound to have bad luck with your libret- 
tist.’’) 

In the present case the librettist, Wein- 
gartner, has been the foe of the com- 
poser. Not that his adaptation from 
Calderon is not witty and fluent, but the 
device of dividing the stage in two must 
be regarded as decidedly unfortunate in 
so far as the attention of the audience is 
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distracted, and some of the most beauti- 
ful numbers deprived of their proper 
effect. One thing, however, is sure: Just 
as soon as the various censors cease to 
look upon a musical score as contraband, 
the exquisite overture, well adapted for 
concert purposes, will be played wher- 
ever an orchestra exists capable of doing 
justice to it. 
* * * 

During his recent sojourn in Munich, 
Herr von Weingartner fell quite acci- 
dentally into the toils of an interviewer, 
to whom he chatted unreservedly on the 
subject of critics and criticism. A por- 
tion of the interview will, of a certainty, 
interest American readers. 

“The other day,” writes J. M. Jurinek 
in the Miinchner Zeitung, “I ran across 
Weingartner while he was purchasing a 
number of newspapers. Quite astonished, 
I asked: 

“Why this mountain of white paper 
and printer’s ink?” 

The answer was: 

“Criticisms, my dear fellow, criti- 
cisms! I want to read what the Cologne 
journalists wrote about the festival per- 
formance of the ‘Meistersinger,’ which, 
you know, I conducted.” 

“Well, well,” I exclaimed, “I thought 
artists never read ‘criticisms?’ ” 

Weingartner laughed heartily. ‘Don’t 
read them, eh? (laughing again). Those 
that say that are the very ones who 
eagerly grasp the newspapers on the 
morning after. Of course,” and his tone 
became serious, “there is criticism and 
criticism!” 

“Herr Generalmusikdirektor, if you 
don’t object I’ll accompany you to your 
hotel, and on the way we can chat a little 
about criticism and art.” 

“With pleasure, for you know that in 
former years my own body suffered a 
good deal with the thorns of criticism.” 

Stowing the papers away in the pock- 
ets of his overcoat, the conductor-com- 
poser continued in his amiable yet pre- 
cise manner: 

“Criticism is a sort of daily bread to 
art; is, indeed, the life elixir of art. 
Criticism excites attention and awakens 
the interest of the public. Without art 
no criticism, but—and this I want to 


underline and emphasize most emphati- - 


cally—without criticism there can be no 
art. To be sure, criticism sometimes 
destroys that which has been carefully 
built up, but in the great majority of 
cases it builds up, helps along, shows 
new paths and directs into new fields. I 
do not say this in order to curry favor 
with the critics—that I hardly need—but 


I say it because it is my innermost con- 
viction. Of course, this applies only to 
criticism practised by the thoroughly 
capable. Charlatans and dilettantes fill- 
ing the difficult as well as responsible of- 
fice of critic should have no place what- 
ever in the temple of art. These are 
always recognized by their pens and of 
them it should in all cases be said: One 
does not read them.” 

“But,” after a brief pause, “seri- 
ous and capable criticism. . . It 
has done an immense amount of good. 
Even if the most accomplished and most 
conscientious critic—he is but human 
and therefore not infallible—is some- 
times at fault, even if the best critics 
are sometimes entirely mistaken—why 
think of Richard Wagner and his critics! 
The adverse criticisms constitute a 
mighty small minority.and weigh, taking 
them all together and comparing them 
one with another, but lightly against the 
good, the advancement and the promo- 
tion of sound art, accomplished by thor- 
oughly able criticism. The inner signi- 
ficance of criticism does not lie in sever- 
ity, but in thoroughness and impartiality. 
Severity and sarcasm—so-called ‘bloody 
criticisms’—only attract for a time; per- 
manent value is only attained by com- 
petence and justness. 

“In former years I was perhaps over- 
sensitive when I was adversely criti- 


cized, which happened often enough. In- 


this respect also I have changed for the 
better. I have become objective; more 
and more I estimate our entire life as a 
phenomenon from which one learns, in 
order to develop more and more in a high- 
er direction. Criticism also must be re- 
garded by the artist as belonging to this 
phenomenon of life. When at present I 
read an unfavorable comment upon my 
work, I do not furiously throw it into the 
waste basket, but seriously ask myself in 
what respect 'the critic may possibly be in 
the right. Without permitting myself to 
be too strongly influenced, I can admit 
to you that in this way I have often 
learned something. Many a just com- 
ment has stirred me up, has thrown a 
new light on my efforts, has caused me 
to think the thing over, to polish and 
to work out details. I might perhaps 
have arrived at the same result by some 
other way, but the suggestion of tbe 
outsider hastened the process. 
“Certainly there is biased fault-finding 
just as there is biased praise. One can 
pass over that lightly, for, on the whole, 
it has no great effect with the public. 
But to pay no attention to honest crit- 
icism or simply to deny it, I regard as 
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a mistake. Criticism must not embitter. 
No soft syrup, but no smashing with a 
cudgel; no knocking on the head with a 
42 cm. gun. Where there’s no ability or 
talent neither the gentlest nor the most 
brutal criticism can do any good. The 
mere statement of the lack of talent suf- 
fices. I now take this point of view 
that every artist can learn something 
from an impartial and trustworthy crit- 
icism, when it is penned by a capable 
writer, whether the comments are favor- 
able or unfavorable. Art and criticism 
are inseparable sisters,..belonging to 
each other. If they were only always 
conscious of their relationship! . Crit- 
icism and the cultivation of personality 
(personenkultus)—that is another chap- 
ter. Strictly speaking, criticism —_ art 
have nothing to do with it.” 


* *£ * 


If I were asked who is at present the 
most popular prima donna in Germany 
I should promptly answer: Edyth 
Walker. If her name figures on an oper- 
atic program, you may be sure that 
the performance, whether given in Ham- 
burg or Berlin, Dresden or Munich, will 
attract crowds. It is the same thing 
at her song recitals. Two years ago she 
sang at the Jahreszeiten and the hall 
could not contain the throngs desirous of 
hearing her. The other evening she ap- 
peared in the same place, and a similar 
condition prevailed. On this occasion 
the American singer interpreted songs by 
Strauss and Mahler, accompanied in the 
former by the composer. The criticisms 
were all fervidly enthusiastic, one re- 
viewer going so far as to say that her 
singing was a vital example of what can 
be accomplished by eminent technical 
knowledge, perfect training of the voice, 
impeccable artistic taste, even though 
the slight traces of wear could not be 
entirely concealed. 

JACQUES MAYER. 





Thuel Burnham Delights Capacity Audi- 
ence in Greenville, S. C. 


GREENVILLE, S. C., Feb. 17.—Thuel 
Burnham, the prominent pianist, de- 
lighted an audience of 800 local music 
lovers last week. Every seat was oc- 
cupied, many being unable to gain en- 
trance. Mr. Burnham displayed abund- 
ant temperament and splendid technique. 
His performance of MacDowell’s “Sonata 
Tragica” was especially impressive and 
the Chopin group gave great delight. 
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LONDON’S OPERA SEASON COMES TO AN END 


Sir Thomas Beecham’s Company to Return, However, After Its Tour of the Provinces—Eighteen Weeks 
of Successful Performances—Beecham and De Pachmann Unite in a Concert of Notable Interest 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W., Feb. 5, 1917. 


HIS is the last week of the present 
season of opera at the Aldwych 
Theater, but it is good news to hear that 
Sir Thomas Beecham intends to start 
another at the end of May, immediately 
after the return of the company from 
its tour. During this tour, two weeks 
will be spent in Birmingham, four in our 
beautiful northern Athens, Edinburgh, 
and six in the great Cottonopolis, for 
Manchester loves music and especially 
that supplied to her by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. In Birmingham the bookings 
are already good and in Edinburgh great 
success should be obtained, for that city 
has had almost no mvsic this winter. 
This present season in London has 
lasted eighteen weeks and has contained 
121 performances. Four of the operas 
have been French, six Italian and four 
German, and the German in lighter 
mood has been the more successful— 


“The Magic Flute,” “Il Seraglio” and 
“The Tales of Hofmann,” with “Tristan 
and Isolde” as the only Wagnerian ex- 
cerpt. A notable feature of the season 
has been the phenomenal success of 
“Louise,” which in excellence of perform- 
ance has improved with each representa- 
tion. Last week Frederick Ranalow re- 
placed Robert Radford as the Father 
and made a great success. by the deep 
sympathy both of his acting and voice. 

The program of the fourth concert in 
the Queen’s Hall last Monday evening 
was most interesting. Sir Thomas 
Beecham and Vladimir de Pachmann 
were both at their best. It is difficult to 
say whether the famous “Antar” Sym- 
phony by Rimsky-Korsakoff or the play- 
ing of the Mendelssohn Piano Concerto 
in G Minor by de Pachmann roused the 
greater interest, but each brought the 
best of Sir Thomas Beecham’s wonderful 
conducting of his wonderful orchestra. 
Then the orchestra played three pieces 
by Delius, “On Hearing the Cuckoo in 
Spring,” “Summer Night of the River” 
and March from “Folkeraadet Suite,” 
which were introduced to us three years 
ago by the same society. De Pachmann 
followed with a group of Chopin solos— 
played as only the great Pole, with his 
pretty little ways, can play them, de- 
lighting himself and his audience. 

Sir Frederick Bridge gave several 
lectures last week at Gresham College, 
Basinghall Street, E. C. The first two 
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were devoted to a composer of the seven- 
teenth century, William Young, and his 
works were illustrated by the students of 
Trinity College of Music with solos for 
the songs and dances on the viol da 





Yvonne Yorke, English Violinist, Who 
Earned the Liking of Her Hearers in 
Her London Début 


gamba by Miss E. H. Martin. Some of 
Chopin’s lesser-known songs furnished 
the text for the third lecture. They were 
sung by Miss Peachy and Graham Smart. 
At the fourth Sir Frederick gave an in- 
teresting discourse on Locke’s church 
music, the examples being illustrated by 
the choir of Westminster Abbey. 

The students of the Royal Academy of 
Music gave a most interesting organ re- 
cital in Duke’s Hall, a feature being the 
playing by Philip Levi (Mendelssohn 
scholar) of an Andante for violins and 
organ of his own composition and also of 
Cesar Franck’s Choral in A Minor for 
the organ. Peggy Cochrane, a graceful 
violinist, played three of her own com- 
positions charmingly, and there was 
some excellent singing. 


Felice Lyne in Vaudeville 


Next week Felice Lyne and Mark 
Hambourg are to be the musical stars at 
the Coliseum. This, we believe, is the 
ia soprano’s first essay in vaude- 
ville. 

Verdi’s “Requiem” was sung Saturday 
by the Royal Choral Society at Albert 
Hall, under direction of Sir Frederick 
Bridge, with Carrie Tubb, Mme. Kirkby- 
Lunn, Alfred Heather and Robert Rad- 
ford as the soloists, and the chorus in 
great force and form. It was a perfect 
performance and drew a big audience. 

At the Queen’s Hall, the seventh bal- 
lad concert of the season given by 
Messrs. Chappell & Co. was well up to 
their high standard of excellence. Mme. 
D’Alvarez, Carmen Hill and Gervase 
Elwes carried off the vocal honors, the 
lovely tone and dramatic intensity of the 
American soprano’s singing making her 
rendering of Saint-Saéns’s “Mon coe r 
s’ouvre a ta voix” and “The Blind 


Ploughman,” by Coningsly Clark, truly 
magnificent. There were three new 
songs, of which one, “In Exile,” by 
Teresa del Riego, was beautifully sung 
by Gervase Elwes, who was persuaded 
to repeat the last two stanzas. “The Way- 
farer,” by Ffennell Bruce, to the words 
of A. St. John Adeock, proved attractive 
in the voice of Ethel Hook, and “Your 
Land and Mine,” by F. S. Breville- 
Smith, to the words of F. E. Weatherly, 
was sung with great effect and feeling 
by Charles Tree. William Murdoch was 
the pianist, and the Queen’s Hall Light 
Orchestra played delightfully under 
Alick Maclean’s direction. 

The London String Quartet is giving a 
seventh season of four “Pops.” At its 
latest concert the Debussy Sonata in F, 
for harp, flute and viola, was well played 
by Miriam Timothy, Albert Fransella 
and Waldo Warner. Brahms’s Quartet 
for strings in A minor and Dvorak’s 
Quartet in F Major (“American”) were 
also perfectly played, and English music 
was represented in Julius Harrison’s 
Quintet, for strings and harp, in G Flat. 

A delightful concert was organized by 
Emile de Vlieger in aid of the Club for 
Belgian Soldiers. Miriam Licette was 
the vocal soloist; Mme. Karina danced; 
Berthe Bernard was the pianist and 
Emile Vlieger, the ’cellist, all contribut- 
ing to a charming afternoon. 

The recital of Hugh Marleyn in Stein- 
way Hall was very welcome on account 
of the charm of the singer’s voice and 
personality and also because it was a 
most refreshing departure from too well 
trodden paths. Mr. Marleyn introduced 
some Boer songs with much success, es- 
pecially “Ali Brand” and two delightful 
Tuscan songs, and also introduced him- 
self as an attractive and promising com- 
poser in a setting of Housmann’s “In 
Summer-time on Bredon.” Later he ap- 
peared as a reciter and showed marked 
dramatic gifts. 


American Tenor’s Musiczle 


Whitney Mockridge, the American 
tenor, is continuing his matinée musi- 
cales in the Prince’s Galleries for the 
benefit of disabled soldiers and sailors, 
and if his sixteenth concert is a criterion 
the public will continue to support him 
right royally. Mr. Mockridge sang de- 
lightfully and was well supported by 
Juliette Autran, Max Mossel, Ivor Fos- 
ter, Carrie Tubb and Irene Scharrer. 

‘A first recital, in which she displayed 
the highest ability and promise, was 
given in Aeolian Hall by Yvonne Yorke. 
Her taste and musical perceptions are 
of the best and were exhibited in a re- 
markably well built program of ambi- 
tious and unhackneyed works. She 
played concertos by Bach and Mozart 
and smaller pieces by Tartini, de Grassi 
and Kreisler, and in the concertos had 
the able assistance of a small string or- 
chestra of our best players, led by Wynn 
Reeves, with Mr. Mummery at the organ. 
Miss Yorke is entirely English and a 
daughter of Dr. Tom Godfrey and Mrs. 
Godfrey, the writer, the latter being the 
British born daughter of the late Vi- 
comte Didier d’Ambléon. She was a 
pupil of Antonio de Grassi until the out- 
break of the war, when she returned 
home and has worked under Dettmarr 
Dressel. She has done much playing for 
our wounded soldiers. 

HELEN THIMM. 





Sidonie Spero Assists in Halperson 
Lecture-Recital 


Sidonie Spero, the popular young so- 
prano from Oscar Saenger’s studio, 
evinced her musicianship when, at one 
day’s notice, she learned three old 
French arias to illustrate Maurice Hal- 
person’s lecture-recital on old French 
operas, Feb. 6. Miss Spero’s lovely 
voice and gracious stage presence added 
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much to the success of the afternoon. 
A few of the engagements Miss Spero 
has filled recently were as soloist with 
the Liederkranz Society, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; concert at the Washington Irving 
High School; concerts at the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, 
Feb. 11 and Feb. 18. She will be soloist 
at the concert of the Yorkville Damen- 


chor, March 4, and soloist with the 
Woman’s Club, Paterson, N. J., on Feb. 
25. 





GIVE $10,000 FOR ORGAN 
SERIES IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Twenty Citizens Subscribe Amount for 
Year’s Recitals—Lemare Probably 
to Be Appointed Organist 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 12.—The new 
municipal organ, which was constructed 
for the 1915 Exposition and is now in- 
stalled in the Civic Auditorium, will be 
dedicated on March 11, the chief feature 
of the exercises to be an organ program 
by Edwin H. Lemare. Mayor James 
Rolph and C. C. Moore, who was the Ex- 
position president, are to make addresses. 
Twenty citizens have put up a guarantee 
fund of $10,000 for a year’s series of 
organ recitals. It is believed that Mayor 
Rolph will appoint Mr. Lemare organist 
for the year. 

Edwin H. Lemare’s Saturday evening 
organ recital in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Oakland, under the auspices of 
the Alameda County Teachers’ Music As- 
sociation, was one of the noteworthy 
events of the season. Patrons in asso- 
ciation with the music teachers included 
A. S. Lavenson, George Roos, H. C. Cap- 
well, A. W. Kirkland, Arthur Azan. 
Fred Kahn, Lawrence Hotchkiss, V. O. 
Lawrence, John P. Maxwell, George W. 
Scott, R. B. Cherrington, H. N. Morris, 
R. C. Bitterman, George Marwedel and 
Charles Greenwood. 


Rose Wolf Pupils’ Recital 
Success 








a Great 


The monthly class recital at the studios 
of Rose Wolf, the prominent New York 
teacher of piano, took place on Feb. 8 
The guests were well rewarded, for the 
standard of work throughout the entire 
program was of a high order. The par- 
ticipants were Josephine Strongin, Es- 
ther Lewis, Helen Levin, G. Williams, 
Malvine Loth, Elsie Friedman, Henrietta 
Stark, Gertrude Bonime, Sam Lewis, Mil- 
ton Kadison, Ida Strongin, Rose Kadison 
and Lilly Lubinsky. The program they 
gave comprised: 


“Sonatine”’ by Kuhlau, “Sonatine’’ by 
Clementi, ‘‘Prelude’’ by Zach, Massenet’s 
“Aragonaise,’”’ Haydn’s “Rondo,” “Prelude” 
by Heller, Mendelssohn’s “Hunting Song,’ 
“Perpetual Movement’ by Weber, ‘‘Cachon- 
che,” by Rax, Handel's “Harmonious Black 
smith,” ‘Rondo’ by Weber, Chopin's ‘Noc- 
turne”’ and “Impromptu,” “Au Convent,” by 
Borodin, Liszt’s “Liebestraum”’ and ‘“Rhap- 
sody,’’ No. 14, Chopin’s “Valse in C Sharp,” 
Schubert’s ‘‘Variations,’’ Valse ‘‘Man lebt ein- 


“Concerto tn D Minor for 


mal’ and Mozart’s 
two pianos.” 
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BOSTON PROVES ITS ADMIRATION FOR McCORMACK 


Tenor Appears in Four Concerts There Within a Week and Each Time Before a Huge Audience—A 
Program of Magnard’s Works— People’s Orchestra Does Some Remarkable Playing 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Feb. 24, 1917. 
HE most sensational feature (if not 
the most important) of the musical 
week in Boston is the fourfold proof of 
the popularity of the Irish tenor, John 
McCormack. Three times in five days 
has he filled Symphony Hall and there is 
every indication that he will do it again 
next Sunday. It is doubtful whether he 
could have aroused in the Old City on 
the Liffey the enthusiasm with which 
he has been received in New Dublin on 
the Charles. In every case he uses the 
services of Donald MacBeath, violinist, 
and Edwin Schneider, pianist. There is 
a liberal allowance of unfamiliar songs 
by Handel, such as he used with signal 
success at a Symphony concert early 
in February, a sprinkling of German 
lieder, a complimentary reference to 
New England composers, an acknowl- 
edgment of the singer’s belief in the 
creative ability of his accompanist and 
a generous shower of Irish folk-songs. 
The three programs have no inter-rela- 
tion and do not differ from each other in 
character; they never repeat their items 
in detail. For example, both on Tues- 
day and on Thursday evening, No. 5 was 
a group of Irish folk-songs; yet there 
was no repetition whatever. If it proves 
nothing else, this diversity proves the 
wide extent of Mr. McCormack’s réper- 
toire. 

Héléne Slatoff-Portier, diseuse, inaug- 
urated her series of four Concerts 
Gaulois at Steinert Hall on Monday eve- 
ning with a program of compositions se- 


lected from the works of the late Al- 
béric Magnard. The remaining topics 
are (2) “The War in Song and Action: 
Songs of the Poilus,” (3) “Nadia and 
Lili Boulanger,” (4) “Epoch of Marie 
Antoinette.” Edward Berlingame Hill 
of Harvard University opened the pro- 
gram with a brief paper on the “History, 
Life and Works of Magnard,” whose 
calcined bones were found amid the ruins 
of his property after the Battle of the 
Marne. Three pianists, four players of 
stringed instruments and two singers es- 
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sayed the interpretation of specimens of 
his creative work. An undertaking of 
this sort is beset with difficulties of all 
kinds, not the least of which is persuad- 
ing busy artists to prepare themselves in 
a very limited time for the public per- 
formance of works of an unfamiliar and 
sometimes uncongenial style. 

Credit must be given, therefore, to all 
participants in the Magnard program, 
regardless of the degree of success at- 
tained in individual efforts. Without ex- 
ception they manifested their deep sym- 
pathy with the aim of direction “‘to make 
known to the American public certain 
French works which have not hitherto 
been heard in this country, and to bring 
it more closely in contact with the veri- 
table French spirit.” Especially worthy 
of mention is the spirited execution by 
Eduard Tak and Elizabeth Siedhoff, of 
two movements from the Sonata for vio- 
lin and piano. The Holland Quartet— 
Eduard Tak, H. Sauvlet, Alfred Gietzen 
and Mirko Belinski—brought the pro- 
gram to a close with a fine rendering of 
the “Chant Funébre” from the String 
Quartet composed in 1893. 


Two-Piano Recital 


On the following afternoon, at the 
same hall, Rose and Ottilie Sutro gave 
a recital of music for two pianos. Had 
the artists known in advance the smal] 
size and intimate character of this con- 
cert hall they would doubtless have se- 
lected something quieter and more re- 
strained than two Steinway grands, con- 
cert size. Through no fault of their 
own, they produced effects that were 
sometimes more dynamic than musical. 
With a program of greater variety the 
pianists would increase the pleasure that 
their audiences find in the offering. In 
the unfolding of their present program, 
they please most with their fluency. 

Anne Gulick, too, in her piano recital 
at Steinert Hall on Wednesday after- 
noon, displayed a technique that brought 
enthusiastic applause from an audience 
which filled the balcony as well as the 
lower floor. Not yet of sufficient artistic 
maturity to differentiate between a Pas- 
torale of Scarlatti and a “Clair de Lune” 
of Debussy, she still vindicated by her 
playing of a program that traversed the 
works of Scarlatti, Debussy, Beethoven, 
Liszt, Foote, Mrs. Beach and Rudolph 
Nagel of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra the judgment of her teachers in 
singling her out for public notice from 
among numerous gifted pupils of the 
Faelten School. An interesting item of 
Miss Gulick’s second recital will be a 
group of three pianoforte pieces by the 
late Granados, while her third and last 
recital will close with the Strauss, Op. 6, 
ase by Miss Gulick and Mr. Nagei, 
cellist. 


Ebell with People’s Orchestra 


A remarkable instance of adjustment 
to environment was the playing of Hans 
Ebell, “eminent Russian pianist,” at the 
sixth annual concert of the People’s Or- 
chestra at Jordan Hall on Wednesday 
evening. It is just because he did not 
conduct himself like the “eminent” any- 
thing at all, but seemed a part of the 
big democratic family to which belong 
Jacques Hoffmann, conductor; Master 
Kneebreeches, violin; Miss Greylocks, 
’cello; Louis Lunchroom, viola, and yet 
played like the tenderest of Chopinites 
that one enjoyed him most. It was dis- 
tinctly not a case of world-famous-im- 
ported-soloist engaged to relieve the te- 
dium of a concert by uninteresting 
people - that - can’t - be - much - because- 
we - see - them - every-day. No, indeed! 
That orchestra of “plain people” put up 
a program that Mr. Ebell must have 
been proud to share. At any rate, he 
believed enough in the orchestra to 
choose it for the first performance in 
Boston of the Romanze from his Con- 
certo in F Sharp Minor. In addition to 
this premiére, the orchestra played an 
Overture by Auber, the first movement 
of the “Unfinished” Symphony of Schu- 
bert, a small movement by Godard and 
another by Delibes, the “Finlandia” of 
Sibelius and Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas” 
Overture. An ambitious task that was 
nobly accomplished! 

The young Italian tenor who has been 








rapidly coming into favorable notice, 
Anthony Guarino, added appreciably to 
the number of his friends by his sing- 
ing of the famous Racconto from “La 
Bohéme” in Concord, Mass., on Feb. 14. 
Earlier in the program he had sung the 
tenor sole in Kurt Schindler’s arrange- 
ment of the Russian folk-song, “Kal- 
inka,” the choral part having been sup- 
plied by the Concord Oratorio Society. 


Workingmen’s Community “Sing” 


There was a further advance in the 
progress of community singing in Bos- 
ton when on last Sunday afternoon, at 
historic Faneuil Hall, a band of new 
Americans, workingmen all, sang a new 
song written for the occasion by one of 
their number. The song is an altogether 
admirable melody for the poem, “For- 
ward,” by the eminent Yiddish poet, 
Frug. It warmed one’s heart to watch 
and listen as that big audience respond- 
ed with voice and soul to the invitation 
of band and precentor to join in singing 
the “neie Nig’n” (new tune) of their 
fellow workman, Samuel Shribman. Mr. 
Shribman is himself a singer, baritone 
soloist at the Moreland Street Synagogue 
in Roxbury. HENRY GIDEON. 





Abundant Good Music Enjoyed by 


Zanesville Audiences 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Feb. 17.—The ten 
days preceding the opening of the Lenten 
season have been unusually active in 
local music circles.. The closing number 
of the series of the Thursday Morning 
Music Club was given at the Weller 
Theater on Feb. 14, when May Peterson, 
soprano, Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, 
pleased one of the largest of this year’s 
gatherings. The Thursday Club also pre- 
sented two unusually good programs. 
One was an organ recital by Margret 
Marsh Brown and Mrs. H. C. Pugh, with 
Charlotte Lauck as vocalist, and the 
other took up the work of Norwegian 
composers and formally introduced to the 
club Ora Delpha Lane, violinist. Mrs. 
Lane also played at the playgrounds 
benefit concert at the Weller, other mu- 
sical numbers on this occasion being pre- 
sented by Herbert Mercer and members 
of the choir of the Forest Avenue Pses- 
byterian Church. Mrs. Charles Geis has 
been named director of the Woman’s 
Choral Club, Mary E. Schorbe continuing 
as president. B. Ws ee 


DOSSERTS PUPILS HEARD 





Charlotte Symons and Clara Beaudry 
Sing at Wanamaker’s 


An excellent song recital was given in 
the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, 
on the afternoon of Feb. 8 by Charlotte 
Radcliffe Symons, soprano, and Clara 
Nadeau Beaudry, contralto, both pupils 
of Deane Dossert, the noted New York 
vocal instructor. 


Mrs. Symons, who has appeared both 
with the Chicago and Russian Symphony 
Orchestras, made a fine impression in 
a group of Beethoven and Handel pieces, 
songs by Wolf, Brahms, Strauss and 
Tschaikowsky in German, a_ French 
group of Hahn, Debussy and Bruneau 
and finally in American songs by Rogers 
and Alexander Russell. She was received 
with marked approval. 

Miss Beaudry chose a group made up 
of Salvatore Rosa, Saint-Saéns, Hahn 
and Berlioz songs, then an Old Irish set 
and a German group of Brahms, Grieg 
and Wolf, in which she displayed her 
gifts to advantage. 

Ludwig Schwab played the accompani- 
ments for the singers most artistically. 
In the Russell “In Fountain Court” the 
composer appeared to accompany. J. 
Thurston Noe played in admirable fash- 
ion an organ group of works by Guil- 
mant, Wolstenholme and Salomé to open 
the program. 





Chicago Violinist Reveals Worthy Ac- 
complishments 


CHICAGO, Feb. 17.—A young and ac- 
complished violinist, Edna Gansel, was 
heard at Central Music Hall in a recital 
in which she was assisted by Gustav 
Birn at the piano. In the Schubert 
Fantasie, Op. 159, Miss Gansel displayed 
a technique of promise, musical feeling 
and good rhythmic sense. She should go 
far in her art if she continues her studies 
industriously. Her program contained, 
besides the above number, three move- 
ments from the “Symphonie Espagnole” 
by Lalo and short pieces by Astorga, 
Schubert, Sarasate, Lotti and Vieux- 
temps. The audience filled the hall com- 
pletely and gave frequent evidence of 
appreciation. 





Gustav L. Becker, the pianist and 
teacher, played Beethoven’s ‘“Appas- 
sionata” Sonata at the regular meeting 
of the New York City Chapter of the 
New York State Music Association at 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, Feb. 
27. 
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GERTRUDE A. 


DOHMEN 


The solo part was capably sustained by Gertrude A 
Dohmen, who has an agreeable soprano voice and who 
sings with much feeling and good taste in a manner 
which suggests considerable natural ability and much 
careful study.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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Noted Artists Appear in Brooklyn 
Benefit for the Blind 


A wp vo attended concert was given 
at the Montauk Theater, Brooklyn on 
Feb. 18, for the benefit of the Ex- 
change and Training School for the 
Blind. The program was presented by 
the Kismet Temple Band and the fol- 
lowing artists: Lucy Gates, Mme. Nana 
Genovese, Samuel Gardner, Mrs. Gladys 
Axman, Robert Lortat, pianist, Percy 
Hemus, Henry Weldon and Hans Kro- 
nold. Mme. Genovese sang “Son Pochi 
Fiori” from Mascagni’s “Amico Fritz.” 
She was called upon for two encores, and 
sang Kreisler’s “The Old Refrain” and 
“In My Garden.” Her beautiful con- 
tralto voice and fine manner of inter- 
pretation gained for her the most enthu- 
siastic reception. Miss Gates sang “The 
Bell Song” from “Lakmé” and also added 
to the program after insistent recalls. 
The other artists were most cordially re- 
ceived, and the concert was in every way 
a decided success. 





Gladys Axman and Max Gegna Please 
Educational Alliance Hearers 


Gladys Axman, the New York dra- 
matic soprano, and Max Gegna, ’cellist, 
gave a joint recital on Feb. 14 in the 
Strauss Auditorium of the Educational 
Alliance, New York. Mrs. Axman won 
immediate favor in lieder of Schubert 
and Schumann, adding Strauss’s “Zueig- 
nung” as an extra. Her interpretations 
were finely conceived. In Zimbalist’s ar- 
rangement of two folksongs of Little 
Russia, Moussorgsky’s “Sternlein, sag 
mir an” and Bibb’s “Rondel of Spring,” 
she also scored heavily, bringing admir- 
able vocal quality to her performances. 
Her encore was Brewer’s “Fairy Pipers.” 
Mr. Gegna proved himself a ’cellist of 
ability in Popper’s Hungarian Rhapsody 
and shorter pieces by Bach and Becker, 
The program closed with Leroux’s “Le 
Nil,” in which Mrs. Axman again won 
favor, Mr. Gegna playing the ’cello ob- 
bligato. Emanuel Balaban was the effi- 
cient accompanist for both artists. 





Establish Community Chorus in Marion, 
Ohio 


MaRION, OHIO, Feb. 11.—On Thurs- 
day evening a large and enthusiastic 
gathering of music lovers congregated in 
the high school and listened intently to 
talks on the community music movement, 
which were delivered by Harry H. Barn- 
hart, Dr. Sawyer and Ernst Carl. Mr. 
Barnhart soon had the audience singing 
with splendid spontaneity. At a meet- 
ing held yesterday plans for the chorus 
were perfected and Ernst C. Carl chosen 
director. The assistant director is George 
C. Krieger. S. E. Barlow was elected 
chairman; J. F. Prendergast, vice-chair- 
man; George Whysall, secretary, and 
John E. Waddell, treasurer. Director 
Carl announced to-day that the Marion 
County Chautauqua Board had granted 
the chorus the use of the pavilion every 
Sunday afternoon during the summer. 





Florene AUSTIN 


THE AMERICAN VIOLINIST 
Some Critical Comments: 


‘‘Miss Austin is a violin wizard. Her playing 
is extraordinary in every way.’’—Walter Hill- 
house, in Evening Post, Vicksburg, Miss., Jan. 
25, 1917. 

‘“‘She wielded the bow with a master hand. Her 
captivating treatment of delicate passages, the 
rich and full tone production and intonation ren- 
dered her part of the program a brilliant suc- 
cess.’’—-Times-Picayune, New Orleans, Jan. 28, 
1917. 

‘‘Her interpretation is wonderful as. well may 
be said of her .mastery in wielding the bow. 
Delicate passages were handled with exquisite 
grace and understanding.’’—The Dispatch, 
Meridian, Miss., Feb. 1, 1917. 


‘‘Miss Austin’s violin playing was superb, sym- 


FRENCH STARS WIN 
LOS ANGELES’ FAVOR 


Cavalieri and Muratore Sing to 
4,000—Guilbert in Three 
Recitals 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 19.—Most prom- 
inent of the many recent musical happen- 
ings was the recital of Lina Cavalieri 
and Lucien Muratore. This took place 
under the Behymer management at the 
Shrine Auditorium, which for the occa- 
sion housed an audience of about 4000. 

Both singers were in good voice and 
had an excellent reception, especially 
from the French colony, which was 
strongly represented and which, with 
the Belgian contingent, made much of 
the visitors at the same place later in 
the week. The women were anxious to see 
Cavalieri because of her newspaper fame 
and to hear Muratore, whose ringing 
tones filled the large auditorium, creat- 
ing unusual enthusiasm when he sang 
the “Marseillaise.” It is said they will 
sing a return engagement here next 
month. 

Another French star, and one draw- 
ing three large houses in a week, was 
Yvette Guilbert in her unique recital, 
for which we have in English no name 
exactly fitting. With four highly profit- 


able recitals in the week, Manager Behy- 
mer almost relaxes into a smile. 


Chamber Music 


At the Timmner-Lott recital at the 
Woman’s Club house last week, Mr. and 
Mrs. Timmner and Mrs. Lott were as- 
sisted by Richard Schliewen and J. G. 
Benkert, viola and violin, and the works 
performed were the Haydn String Quar- 
tet in D and the Dvorak Piano Quintet 
These were given with the usual finesse 
of these performers, who are among the 
best in the Southwest. 

About the same time the Saint-Saéns 
Quintet offered one of its programs at 
the Ebell Club house. The personnel 
was E. W. Clark, W. H. Clark, M. Eisoff, 
W. A. Porter, Will Garroway, with Mrs. 
E. S. Shank as soloist. The program 
was interesting in both construction and 
performance. These . concerts are 
financed by W. A. Clark, Jr., and admis- 
sion to them is complimentary—one of 
the several things that Mr. Clark has 
done for Los Angeles music. 

Oscar Seiling, who is first violin of the 
Brahms Quintet, gave a recital of vio- 
lin numbers Saturday night, in which he 
featured works Kreisler has made popu- 
lar, part of them Kreisler’s own and 
others his resurrections and arrange- 
ments. Mrs. Frank Seaver accompanied 
him, adding to the highly polished pres- 
entations of Mr. Seiling. 

Gertrude Cohen gave the first Alex- 
andria artist-recital this season, assisted 
by Miss Kahn. Miss Cohen is one of the 
most excellent piano recitalists of this 
section and presented a program quite 
modern in its make-up, and to a large 
audience. 





The Symphony Programs 


Bruckner, Edwards and Saint-Saéns 
were the names on the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra programs of this week. 
The rarely ml Bruckner Third Sym- 
phony was the main work, and in it the 
orchestra, under Mr. Tandler, gave a 
good account of itself. The second work 
was a “Melolog,” text by Olive Schreiner 
and music by George Edwards of San 


Diego. It is an allegory, called “The 
Hunter.” The music synchronizes well 
with the text, which was beautifully 
read by Constance Crawley. The work 
is a distinct addition to the limited réper- 
toire of readings with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 

Mr. Edwards’s orchestration proves 
him to have distinctive ideas in that 
direction and he has turned out a work 
in which the text is paralleled with ap- 
propriateness of theme and treatment. 
The reception of the work and of the 
reader and author was flattering. 

The third work on the program was 
the Saint-Saéns “Phaeton” tone poem, 
in which Mr. Tandler showed his usual 
finesse of expression. ww. F. 





REGINA ROSENTHAL’S RECITAL 





Vocalist Reveals Commendable Qualities 
Before Waldorf Gathering 


Earning the unqualified approbation of 
a large Waldorf-Astoria audience, 
Regina Rosenthal, contralto, in a recital 
at that hotel on Sunday evening, Feb. 18, 
displayed many commendable qualities. 
Mrs. Rosenthal enunciates distinctly, she 
possesses an exceedingly agreeable al- 
though rather small, voice, which is em- 
ployed with intelligence and fervor. Her 
offerings consisted of lieder by Rubin- 
stein, Brahms, Wolf, Schumann, Her- 
mann and Strauss; a Canzonetta in 
Italian by Salvator Rosa, a Bergerette 
by Weckerlin, a Bemberg “Rondel,” De- 
bussy’s “Mandoline,” and songs by No- 
vello, Horsman, Sinding and Clara No- 
vello Davies. Mme. Davies accompanied 
her own song, “Friend!” Mrs. Rosenthal 
was effusively applauded after each of 
her several groups. 

The singer had a splendid aide in Vla- 
dimir Dubinsky, the popular ’cellist, who 
played with extreme polish Davidoff’s G 
Minor Ballade and numbers by Glazounoff 
and Popper. Both artists collaborated in 
Massenet’s “Elegie,” given as an encore. 
Mme. R. Hirsh accompanied Mrs. Rosen- 
thal, and Josef Adler acted in a similar 
role for Mr. Dubinsky. 





Spiering’s Program Gives Delight in His 
Boise Recital 


Boise, IDAHO, Feb. 13—Last Friday 
night the Pinney Theater was filled, when 
Theodore Spiering, the noted violinist, 
stepped forth to perform one of the 
most classic but most delightful pro- 
grams ever giver in this city. The 
Tartini Sonata proved a model of 
noble tone and delicate phrasing. The 
Beethoven “Kreutzer” Sonata was given 
with a sweep and breadth that fairly 
thrilled his audience, and at the piano 
Frances Stiegel Burke of Portland proved 
her artistry. Wieniawski’s arrangement 
of a Rubinstein Romance Mr. Spiering 
played with warmth and beauty, and in 
conclusion he played a valse Scherzo by 
Tschaikowsky. Both Mr. Spiering and 
Mrs. Burke were called upon to ack- 
nowledge the audience’s appreciation 
many times. Mr. Spiering gives another 
recital in Caldwell, Ida., Feb. 20, with 
Frederic F. Beale at the piano. 

0. C. J. 





Schelling Plays National Anthem in Re- 
cital in Schenectady 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Feb. 15.—Ernest 
Schelling, pianist, gave a recital last 
night in the Union College chapel, under 
college auspices. The player created a 
patriotic demonstration on his first ap- 
pearance when he played the first stanza 
of the national anthem. The first num- 
ber was the Schumann Fantasy, Op. 17, 
followed by a brilliant performance of 
Variations in A Minor, by Paderewski. 

H. 





WIN MUSIC FIGHT IN 
KANSAS LEGISLATURE 


Committee Recommends Erection 
of New Arts Building for 
University 





LAWRENCE, KAN., Feb. 22.—The Ways 
and Means Committee of the Kansas 
State Legislature has recommended the 
erection of the west wing of the main 
group of University of Kansas college 
buildings known as the Administration 
group. This building will cost, when 
completed, $125,000, and will be used to 
house the music and art departments of 
the School of Fine Arts. The building 
will contain forty-two studios and class- 
rooms, and in the basement there will 
be thirty practice rooms. Directly east 
of the west wing will come the main 
building of this group, which has also 
been authorized by the Ways and Means 


Committee. This building will be con- 
nected with the Fine Arts wing by a 
passageway, and the Fine Arts school 


_ will also occupy the upper floor of the 


west half of the main building. 

The money necessary to erect these 
buildings has not yet been voted by the 
Legislature, but it is thought that no 
difficulty will arise in this matter. 

Dean Harold L. Butler of the School 
of Fine Arts has covered the State of 
Kansas from one end to the other during 
the past two years in his endeavor to 
arouse interest in the Fine Arts, and a 
result is seen in this recommendation for 
a fine new building. This recommenda- 
tion was made only after a hard fight 
in Topeka, as some of the legislators 
thought that fine arts had no part in 
the work of a university, but the start- 
ling increase in the number of students 
since Dean Butler has taken charge of 
the school, and the hundreds of telegrams 
and letters from out in the State, urging 
the erection of a new building, convinced 
the committee that the demand for music 
and art study was too strong to be 
ignored. However, had it not been for 
the influence of Governor Arthur Cap- 
per, the appropriation would have prob- 
ably been refused. Dean Butler hopes to 
occupy the new building not later than 
the first of November. 

Dean Butler and Mrs. Butler are now 
out in the State giving the last of this 
season’s concerts. The last trip will 
bring the number of their concerts given 
since Oct. 1, 1915, to 112. 





Present Messiah in Albany, N. Y. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 16.—Handel’s 
“Messiah” was sung by the Vincentian 
Male Chorus at the Church of St. Vin- 
cent De Paul, Sunday. George Yates 
Myers, organist and choirmaster, was at 
the organ and the chorus was directed by 
James McLaughlin, Jr., choirmaster of 
St. Joseph’s Church, Troy. The soloists 
were Mary Lyons Hans, soprano; Mrs. 
John J. Carey, contralto; Bart Dunn, 
tenor, and J. Emmet Wall, baritone. H. 
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athetic, dominating, enthralling.’’—-The Star, 
eridian, Miss., Feb. 1, 1917. 
“She played with great abandon and used- the 
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SONATA PRIMA. By Pietro A. Yon. (G. 
Schirmer.) 


Mr. Yon’s extraordinary gifts have re- 
ceived recognition frequently in the col- 
umns of MUSICAL AMERICA. His strength 
as a contrapuntist, his fine sense of the 
ecclesiastic in musical art, his skill in 
writing for the organ are matters of 
record. Now he gives us the biggest 
organ work he has thus far done and one 
of the biggest of modern works for the 
instrument, his first organ sonata, in its 
full Italian title, “Sonata Prima per 
Organo.” 

The writing of an organ sonata is a 
difficult task, and when a composer un- 
dertakes what Mr. Yon has done and 
accomplishes it with complete success, 
then, indeed, one must award him laurels. 
He has written his entire sonata on a 
theme of six notes, a theme which seems 
to us to be Gregorian in its origin. The 
first movement, Allegro con spirito im- 
petuoso, presents this theme in three- 


four time; it is announced in the right 


manual and is handled in canonic imita- 
tion throughout the voices. Comes the 
Adagio, ma non troppo, in common time, 
the same theme transformed to a slow 
melody of moving beauty. Here there is 


‘a feeling of the noble old days of Handel 


and his Italian contemporaries. Mr. Yon 
takes his theme and gives it to us in the 
pedals in C sharp minor (the movement 
is in E major); then in the left manual 


in C sharp major. A charming Minuetto 


follows and then a final movement, 


“Tema e Variazioni.” The theme of the 
‘sonata is given out in two-four time, 


Allegro deciso. The variations are won- 
drous in their ingenuity. There is one 
in which the pedals have the theme 
against trill passages in thirds in the 
manuals, a lovely one in minor,a brilliant 
one for the pedals alone, and finally a 
fugal one. 

We have not yet mentioned, perhaps, 
the most notable feature of the work. 
This is that Mr. Yon has done the entire 
sonata in three-part writing. Not even 
a chord at the end of the movements is 
uttered in more than three. And this 
requires a compositional technique and 
a mastery of writing that few possess. 
Let those who hold three-part writing to 
be simply a matter of choice set out and 
write a piece in it. They will soon 
enough learn how difficult it is. 


Mr. Yon has given us an important 
work in his first sonata for the organ. 
It is real organ music and will be ap- 
preciated by performers on this instru- 
ment who realize that all too little of the 
organ music composed these days is of 
and for the instrument. There is ex- 
hibited in the work a superb mastery of 
material, a fine harmonic sense—despite 
a complete freedom from modernity— 
and a resourceful contrapuntal knowl- 
edge. We should be very proud that 


Pietro A. Yon lives in America with us 
and that he has done the best organ work 
thus far of his career in our country. 

ab * * 

“NOVELETTE,” “‘Orientale,’’ Berceuse, Med- 
itation, ‘‘Kol Nidre,” Etude, Op. 25, No. 2 
(Chopin). By Maximilian Pilzer. Sara- 
bande et Pastorale. By J. B. Senallié. 


Andantino. By Lully. Transcribed by 
Eddy Brown. Larghetto. By Handel. 
Laendler. By Weber. Transcribed by 


Willem Willeke. (Carli Fischer.) 


Some of the best new violin music is 
found in these works which the Carl 
Fischer house advances. Mr. Pilzer’s 
compositions and the Eddy Brown tran- 
scriptions are things in which concert 
violinists will delight. And Mr. Willeke’s 
’cello transcriptions are also very ad- 
mirable. 

Of the Pilzer violin pieces we like best 
of all the appealing Berceuse, the best 
new cradle-song for violin written in a 
long time. The Orientale is also attrac- 
tive, though less original, and the Medi- 
tation (which is also issued for ’cello 
solo) has good melodic points. . The 
Novelette, which Mr. Pilzer introduced 
at his New York recital last year, is one 
of those pretty pieces that never fail to 
win an audience’s favor; it has blood re- 
lationship with the Dvorak Humoresque. 
Mr. Pilzer in his version of the tradi- 
tional Hebrew melody, “Kol Nidre,” 
shows excellent musicianship, and in his 
transcription of the Chopin study a fine 
sense of musical translation. These are 
all primarily concert pieces and should 
be widely played. 

Eddy Brown’s settings of the old 
Senallié and Lully music are done with 
taste and understanding. There is a 
good quasi-canonic touch in the piano ac- 
companiment of the Senallié Pastorale. 
The Andantino of Lully is a grand old 
melody, stoutly and appropriately set for 
the instrument with a capable accom- 
paniment. . 

Mr. Willeke has taken the slow move- 
ment of Handel’s D Major violin sonata 
and made of it a fine ’cello piece. He 
has added a closing cadence, as the 
movement in the original does not end, 
but leads into the final section. The 
Weber Laendler is charming and grate- 
fully conceived for the ’cello. In Mr. 
Willeke’s transcriptions we find two very 
useful recital pieces which ’cellists may 
add to their still limited literature. 


“SPRING IN VIENNA.” By Philip James. 
(Huntzinger & Dilworth.) 


Several years ago Charles Gilbert 
Spross conceived the idea of writing a 
cycle for chorus of women’s voices, in- 
stead of the conventional cantata, be- 
lieving that a group of four or five single 
numbers composed to a connected text 


* would be a novelty and an appropriate 


change. Since then others have done 
likewise and Mr. James has collaborated 
with Frederick H. Martens in “Spring in 
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Vienna,” giving us this time a cycle in 
waltz-rhythm. We have been acquainted 
for some time with Mr. James as a com- 
poser of serious songs, organ music, 
choral pieces, anthems and kindred mat- 
ters. What he has done now is a differ- 
ent matter, for it implies a light and 
graceful touch which few composers of 
serious music possess. But Mr. James 
has surprised us in composing a piece of 
work in waltz time that redounds greatly 
to his credit. 

Mr. Martens has supplied him with a 
fine text, and he has set it to waltz- 
melodies that are Viennese in spirit. He 
has heard Richard Strauss’s “Rosen- 
kavalier”; and after hearing it he has 
profited by the harmonic freedom which 
the great German master allows himself 
in the composing of waltzes. Years ago 
all waltzes followed fixed rules, and even 
composers of individual harmonic 
thought wrote their waltzes along con- 
ventional lines. Not so now; the modern 
waltz (barring the tunes employed for 
dancing in the ballroom) is as free as 
the modern symphony. So we find Mr. 
James giving us vitally interesting 
waltzes. The voices are treated skill- 
fully, and in the B Flat Major waltz he 
uses the opening measures of the “Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube” of Johann Strauss in 
the altos, while the two soprano parts 
“ a counter melody. ; 

he cycle is dedicated to the St. Cecilia 
Club of New York, Victor Harris, con- 
ductor, which will perform the work this 
season. ne 
* 


“1000 KREUTZER BOWINGS.” By Alberto 
Bachmann. (Carl Fischer.) 


A very valuable book for violin stu- 
dents has M. Bachmann written in this 
work on the études of Rodolphe Kreutzer. 
M. Bachmann has specially devoted him- 
self to the famous study in C major, the 
second of the famous forty-two, and the 
E major, No. 8 of the set. 

M. Bachmann has worked out the 
various bowings skilfully and written 
them out carefully, so that they will be 
of great service both to teachers and 
students. What he has done here may 
be applied to other Kreutzer studies, too, 
if the person into whose hands they fall 
has perspicacity. To be sure, this is not 
the first time that bowings for the 


Kreutzer studies have been set down. . 


The violinist-editor of practically every 
new edition of this classic study-work 
for the violin has entered into the sub- 
ject in more or less detail and the great 
Belgian violinist, Meerts, wrote a book of 
two hundred bowings, if we are not mis- 
taken, which were in use in violin teach- 
ing for many years. M. Bachmann’s 
manual will, however, be greeted with 
favor by thousands of persons who 
realize that a thorough knowledge of the 
Kreutzer études is one of the foundations 
on which artistic violin playing must be 


grounded. 
* * * 


“1 AM THE VINE.” By Philip James. 
(Huntzinger & Dilworth.) 


An exceptionally good anthem for 
chorus of mixed voices is this one, with a 
solo part for soprano or tenor. It has 
all the earmarks of Mr. James’s fine 
talent. The text is a paraphrase of St. 
John by Frederick H. Martens. The 
anthem is not difficult to sing and will 
make a nice effect. 

* * * 


NEW SONGS AND BALLADS. ‘“Capriccio,”’ 
“Piccolo Valzer.”” By A. Louis Scarmolin. 
(Boosey & Co.) 


The house of Boosey gives us a fine 


_ setting of Laurence Hope’s “Beside the 


Shalimar” by Daniel Protheroe, a more 
faithful interpretation of the text than 
the languorous one so popular a decade 
ago by Mrs. Woodforde-Finden. Charles 
Marshall’s “Oh! Virgin Rose,” which 
John McCormack is singing, ought to be 
much liked for its melody. <A. Louis 
Scarmolin shows a talent in “A-Gypsying 
into the Sun,” a song with a strongly 
accented quality that in the hands of a 
good singer must call forth applause. 

Of lesser originality, though melodic 
all of them, are the prolific Wilfrid San- 
derson’s “Don’t Hurry!” T. Wilkinson 
Stephenson’s “A Golden Ray of Glad- 
ness,” Florence Amy Paddon’s “Girlie,” 
W.  McConnell-Wood’s “The Good 
Shepherd,” Gerald Grayling’s “Chris- 
tine,” and Haydn Wood’s “Shy Is My 
Love.” 

Mr. Scarmolin’s “Capriccio” and “Pic- 
colo Valzer” are two piano pieces that 
evince a distinct ability for writing for 
the instrument. They lie well under the 
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fingers and are very attractive. We shall 
be pleased to see more of this composer’s 


work. 
a a +. 


“A CHILD’S DAY IN SONG,” 
Zucca, Op. 16. (G. Schirmer.) 


By Mana 


Miss Zucca has completed a set of 
children’s songs in this book that de- 
serves high praise. One of them, 
“Mother Dear,” was issued’ separately 
last year and has proved a great suc- 
cess. The other songs in the book ought 
to do as well, for they are all very pretty. 
The verses are worthy ones by Mabel 
Livingston Frank. 

“Greedy-Legs,” the first in the book, 
is dedicated to Alexander Lambert (with 
whom Miss Zucca studied piano in New 
York); then there is “The Turkey’s 
Dressing,” “The Sleepy Man,” “The Bet- 
ter Way,” “Drifting,” a delightful 
miniature, dedicated to Lucrezia Bori; 
“Sometimes I Think,” “Little Chick,” 
“The Song of the Summer Wind,” dedi- 
cated to Sophie Braslau, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
“Dirty-face,” dedicated to Andres de 
Segurola. These songs are charming in 
their naturalness, their directness of ap- 
peal and the musicianship which their 
composer always displays, even in simple 
pieces of this type. The book is a de 
luxe edition, with illustrations executed 
in a highly artistic manner by Norah 
Whitelaw. 

* * * 


“LA NUIT,” “Hototogisu (The Cuckoo),”’ 
“The Rain.’”” By Emerson Whithorne. (G. 
Schirmer.) 


Those skeptical persons who still hold 
that American composers do not write 
good piano music, after looking at these 
three Whithorne pieces, will experience 
a change of heart. Mr. Whithorne is one 
of our serious composers; he interests 
himself in the subtle and the original, 
and he has a talent that measures up to 
his ideaJs. 

“La Nuit” is a nocturne, richly hued, 
an example of tone-painting of modern 
blend in which the composer has given 
vent to pure inspiration; it is a free con- 
ception, yet logical in structure and car- 
ried out with a fine appreciation of form. 
It is dedicated to Leopold Godowsky, who 
is playing it this season in his recitals. 
“The Cuckoo” is a piano version of one 
of Mr. Whithorne’s delightful songs (or 
is it the other way ’round?) and was 
played in New York last season by Ar- 
thur Shattuck, for whom it was written. 
It is a delicate, sensitive, modern sketch, 
full of atmosphere and color, a lovely bit 
of impressionism. ‘ 

In “The Rain” Mr. Whithorne has 
developed a germ idea with complete 
mastery. He gives it out simply at the 
opening of the piece and takes it through 
various transformations. One of the 
best touches is the Piu mosso, in which 
the theme in its regular form is heard 
with an embroidery-like accompaniment 
made of itself in diminution. 

Harmonically all three pieces are 
1917! Mr. Whithorne lives in our time 
and he feels in our idiom. He knows the 
piano and writes piano music which is 
not only worthy as music but which is 
effective in performance. These three 
pieces should be eagerly seized by con- 
cert players for their recital programs. 
They are not for amateurs! 

A. W. K. 





~ Reinald Werrenrath appeared in re- 
cital at the Park Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Newark, N. J., on Feb. 16. 
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Kate Davis, Contralto, of New York 


Kate Davis, contralto, has placed her- 
self under the management of Tali Esen 
Morgan, who is now booking her for 
spring, summer and fall concerts. Miss 
Davis recently sang at the Strand Thea- 
ter, New York, for an entire week, ap- 
pearing to four big audiences every day 


and singing to a total of over 100,000 
persons. 

Miss Davis has had several years of 
experience in church and synagogue 
work, and has lately been singing as sub- 
stitute for several church contraltos of 
New York and Brooklyn. 
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Providence People Heart and Soul in 
the Movement—Concerts Abundant 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 16.—‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner” and other songs 
dear to American hearts were enthusi- 
astically sung by a huge audience in 
Fay’s Theater last Sunday afternoon, 
when the Providence Community Chorus 
made its first public appearance. Never 
before in the history of music in this 
city has there been such a demonstration 
of popular interest in singing as upon 
this occasion, which, in the words of 
the organization’s president, Col. An- 
thony Dyer, “marked the beginning of a 
new era in Providence music.” Director 
Archer invited the audience to join in 
several of the well-known songs and the 
familiar melodies rang out with tre- 
mendous tonal volume. The chorus oc- 
cupying the stage and numbering about 
300 voices presented an interesting sight. 
A large volunteer orchestra gave instru- 
mental support. 

The painstaking drilling by Mr. 
Archer showed to best advantage in the 
unaccompanied’ singing of “Annie 
Laurie” and “Sweet and Low.”” Minnette 
Sutherland, soprano, of Providence, sang 
two groups of songs. 

Other important concerts during the 
last fortnight have been those by the 
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METROPOLITAN THEATRE BLDG., CLEVELAND 


SUPERIOR ARTISTS AT MODERATE PRICES 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, a _ recital 
in the Steinert course by Mme. Homer, 
musicales by the Chopin and Chaminade 
Clubs, the regular concerts at the Strand 
and Fay Theaters, the second Arion Club 
concert and a benefit concert for the 
Providence Rescue Home and Mission. 

A. P. 


ARTISTS IN WORCESTER 
AID POLISH RELIEF FUND 


Adamowski Trio Aided by Myrna Shar- 
low—Choral and Male Singers’ Clubs 
in Concerts—Courboin Heard 


WORCESTER, MAss., Feb. 16.—Prom- 
inent artists presented a program of 
merit last night in the ball room of the 
Bancroft Hotel for the benefit of the 
Polish Relief Fund. The artists included 
the Adamowski Trio, consisting of Mme. 
Antoinette Szumowska, pianist; Timothy 
Adamowski, violinist, and Josef Adam- 
owski, ’cellist, assisted by Myrna Shar- 
low, soprano. Miss Sharlow’s accompan- 
ist, whose work won appreciation from 
all, was Mrs. Herbert Wellington Smith, 
formerly Edna Swasey of Worcester. 
More than $400 was realized. 

A concert was given in Central Church 
last night by the Choral Club, assisted 
by the church orchestra and the Men’s 
Chorus from the choir, for the benefit 
of the piano fund. Charles I. Rice, direc- 
tor of the club, was in charge, and Rachel 
G. Little, contralto, was the assisting 
artist. Accompaniments for the choral 
numbers were played by Marion D. Hal- 
lock, while piano numbers were given by 
Irene E. Clark. 

The Male Singers’ Club made its first 
appearance of the season last night in 
Tuckerman Hall of the Woman’s Club- 
house, under the director, Arthur J. Bas- 
sett, who is also president of Worcester 
County Musical Association.. The assist- 
ing artist was Hazel N. L’Africain, ’cell- 
ist of Boston. Solos were given by 
Thomas H. Ryan, tenor; Lenox E. 
Bigelow and James C. Sullivan, bassos. 
Accompaniments were played by Walter 
W. Farmer. 

Charles M. Courboin, concert organist 
of Syracuse, N. Y., appeared last night 
in the Piedmont Church, in the opening 
recital of a series of three, under the 
direction of the Piedmont Choral Union 
and Fred W. Bailey, musical director 
and organist of the church. The brilliant 
and inspiring work of the artist was 
met with great applause. we © Be 











Berkshire Quartet in Private Chicago 
Hearing 


CHICAGO, Feb. 18.—A private hearing 
of the Berkshire String Quartet, recent- 
ly founded by Mrs. Elizabeth Coolidge, 
was given at Fullerton Hall, Monday 
afternoon. The quartet is made up of 
Hugo Kortschak, first violin; Hermann 


Felber, Jr., second violin;, Clarence 
Evans, viola, and Emmeran Stoeber, 
‘cello. The program contained Quartet 


in F Major, Op. 59, No. 1, Beethoven; 
Quartet in C Minor, Op. 35, Chausson, 
and Quartet in G Minor, Op. 27, Grieg. 
Particularly in the Beethoven number 
did these four well-known artists show 
an excellent ensemble and beautiful tone 
blending. Since they were last heard 
here as the Kortschak Quartet the tone 
balance and finish have improved to a 
great degree. M. R. 
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SEATTLE APPLAUSE FOR 
ALL-AMERICAN PROGRAM 


Ethelynde Smith Is Soloist—Flonzaleys 
Impress Deeply—Philharmonic’s 
Best Popular Concert 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 14.—The Flon- 
zaley String Quartet was presented by 


the Ladies’ Musical Club at the third 
concert of the Artist Recital Series in 
the Moore Theater on Feb. 8. A large 
and appreciative audience heard the con- 
cert and pronounced it noteworthy. Vig- 
orous applause followed each movement 
of the Mozart C Major Quartet. The 
Adagio from Smetana’s quartet, “Aus 
Meinen Leben,” and Haydn’s Quartet in 
G Major, Op. 77, No. 1, completed the 
program. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra’s popular 
concert at the Hippodrome on Feb. 11 
was the best concert given by the organ- 
ization this season. The soloist was J. 
D. A. Tripp, pianist, who lately came to 
Seattle from Vancouver, B. C. His num- 
ber with the orchestra was the “Hun- 
garian Fantasie,” by Liszt, in which both 
soloist and orchestra scored. Mr. Spar- 
gur’s forces played a delightfully diver- 
sified program and Mr. Tripp played a 
group of solos in polished fashion. 

An attractive American program ar- 
ranged for the Ladies’ Musical Club by 
Mrs. Grace Farrington Homsted and 
Mrs. Sarah E. Brusch was heard Feb. 12. 
The soloist was Ethelynde Smith, who 
stopped in Seattle for this single appear- 
ance on her Pacific Coast tour. Her 
lyric soprano voice was greatly enjoyed 
by the large audience. Assisting artists 
were Marjorie Miller, violinist; Ethel 
Murray, ’cellist, and Edna MacDonagh, 
pianist. Mrs. Inez Z. Morrison was the 
accompanist, and the chorus was com- 
posed of Miss Geary, Mrs. Dolby, Mrs. 
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New York 


Boardman, Miss Robinson, Mrs. Hom- 
sted, Mrs. Farnsworth, Mrs. Beeler and 
Mrs. Roberts. The program was made 
up of works by the following American 
composers: Foote, MacDowell, Jonas, 
Gertrude Ross, Kramer, Katherine Glenn, 
Daisy Wood Hildreth, Coleridge-Taylor, 
Harris and Parker. The audience ap- 
plauded warmly. A. M. G. 





Offer Annual Concert for Blind 


The annual benefit concert of the Blind 
Men’s Improvement Club of New York is 
to be held at AXolian Hall, on Saturday 
evening, March 3. The participating 
artists are to be Ernest Schelling, the 
American pianist; Rosalie Miller, so- 
prano; Francis Rogers, baritone, and 
Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin of the College 
of the City of New York, organist. 
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Says the Philadelphia Ledger: 





A more searching test 
of a singer’s resources it 
would be difficult to find. 
Yet Mr. Werrenrath sur- 
mounted it admirably. 
* * * He sings with 
the effortless production 
and faultless breathing 
which is the sure sign of 
good teaching and ardu- 
ous application. 
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DAYTON INVADED 
BY BEVY OF ARTISTS 


Theo Karle with Kunwald—Homer, 
Garrison and Zimbalist 
Appear in Recitals 


DAYTON, OHIO, Feb. 15.—The Boston- 
National Grand Opera Company re- 
turned recently for one performance of 
“Aida,” and despite the blizzard a 
tremendously enthusiastic audience was 
in attendance for the artistic perform- 
ance. The principal réles were taken by 
Frances Peralta, Maria Gay, Giuseppe 
Gaudenzi, who substituted at the last 
moment for Riccardo Martin, who was ill, 
José Mardones, Thomas Chalmers and 
Paolo Ananian. Roberto Moranzoni con- 
ducted. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
under Dr. Ernst Kunwald, made its sec- 
ond appearance here last Friday night, 
under the auspices of the Dayton Sym- 


phony Association. The soloist was Theo 
Karle, who made his first appearance in 
Dayton, and whose beautiful voice and 
artistic use of it aroused his hearers to 
great enthusiasm. After his first aria, 
he was called out seven times. 

Mme. Louise Homer appeared at Me- 
morial Hall Tuesday night under the aus- 
pices of the Civic Music League, taking 
the place of Mme. Destinn. Mme. Homer 
gave a beautiful program in her own 
artistic way, and by the charm of her 
work won many new friends. 

Another attractive concert of the 
Civic Music League last night brought 
Mabel Garrison and Efrem Zimbalist for 
their first appearance in Dayton. Both 
Miss Garrison and Mr. Zimbalist scored 
a big success. The large audience was 
delighted with the beautiful voice and 
charm of Miss Garrison and her songs, 
and with Zimbalist’s virtuoso playing. 

The Ballet Russe appeared at the Vic- 
toria Theater Thursday, but owing to the 
small size of the audience, parts of the 
program were omitted. Although he was 
advertised to appear Nijinsky did not 
dance. 

Daisy Jean, a musician, and a Belgian 
refugee, spent this week as the guest of 
Mrs. Edward C. Wells, who is the secre- 
tary of the Dayton Symphony Associa- 
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“He has an unusually mellow voice, well 
placed and under control. Appearing with 
orchestra, he made a most favorable im- 
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tion, and on Tuesday evening a benefit 
concert was arranged for the Belgians, 
at the Dayton City Club ballroom. She 
was assisted by Mlle. Gabrielle Radoux, 
formerly of the Brussels Conservatory, 
and also a refugee. 

SCHERZO. 


CHICAGO MENDELSSOHN 
CLUB SINGS WORTHILY 


Harrison M. Wild’s Forces Present Am- 
bitious Program, Including David’s 
“The Desert”—Theo Karle Assists 


CHICAGO, Feb. 16.—Harrison M. Wild, 
the musical director of the Chicago Men- 
delssohn Club, put forth a more ambi- 
tious program for the second concert of 
the season given by the club at Orchestra 
Hall last evening than we have had from 
him in former seasons. 


Felicien David’s “The Desert,” per- 
formed with the assistance of "Joseph 
O’Meara, reader, and Theo Karle, tenor, 
occupied the first division, and a ‘miscel- 
laneous array for male chorus, of which 
“Before the Dawn,” by W. Franke Har- 
ling, and “Young Siegfried,” by Hein- 
rich Zoellner, were the principal pieces, 
formed the second part of the program. 

“The Desert” is founded on an Oriental 
subject. There are occasional themes 
and melodies, suggesting the title and 
the mood is well maintained, though the 
piece is somewhat monotonous. 

The chorus had the assistance of the 
entire Chicago Symphony Orchestra in 
this number and the ensemble was ex- 
cellent. 

Mr. Karle, the soloist, sang with fine 
musical acumen, with vocal brilliance and 
with keen understanding of the text. 
Particularly well did he deliver the solo, 
“OQ Night, O Lovely Night,” and the 
““Muezzin’s Prayer.” He more than re- 
peated the success that he made earlier 
this season in his appearances with the 
Apollo Club in the “Messiah.” 

Joseph O’Meara read the spoken parts 
in a dramatic manner and Calvin F. 
Lampert, pianist, and Allen W. Bogen, 
organist, added to the general ensemble. 

The Mendelssohn Chorus sang the con- 
certed numbers with good attack, pre- 
cision and shading, and reflected credit 
upon Mr. Wild’s directorship. 

Mr. Karle also gave a group of songs 
with artistic effect. M. R. 











Kreisler Draws a Record Audience at 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Sioux City, Iowa, Feb. 14.—Fritz 
Kreisler gave the third concert in the 
Sioux City Concert Course Monday eve- 
ning in the Auditorium. It was the 
largest audience probably that ever 
greeted an artist or concert of any kind 
in this city. With Mr. Lamson at the 
piano Mr. Kreisler aroused his large 
audience to a lively enthusiasm. 

F. E. P. 


PLACE SAN ANTONIO 
ON OPERA CIRCUIT 


Committee Brings Boston Troupe 
to City for Two Admirable 
Performances 


SAN ANTCNIO, Tex., Feb. 16.—For 
several years various opera troupes have 
visited San Antonio at sundry times, but 
this season a serious attempt was made 
to have this city included in the regular 
grand opera circuits, and a grand opera 
committee was formed for this purpose, 
with H. W. B. Barnes as manager. The 
committee brought the Boston Grand 
Opera Company here for two perform- 
ances on Feb. 9, the afternoon seeing 
“Madama Butterfly” given and the night 
“Tosca,” under the general manage- 
ment of Max Rabinoff, and with Ful- 
genzio Guerrieri as conductor for the 
afternoon and Roberto Moranzoni for 
the night performance. The excellence 
of the voices and the high quality of the 
acting were the features that attracted 
the widest attention. The singers that 
most delighted were Tamaki Miura in 
“Madama Butterfly” and Luisa Villani, 
Riccardo Martin and George Baklanoff in 
“Tosca.” There is nothing but universal 
praise for the work of the local commit- 
tee and its manager, H. W. B. Barnes, 
for Max Rabinoff and his company. 
The belief is fully expressed that here- 
after San Antonio will be regularly in- 
cluded in a grand opera circuit. 

The committee consists of: 





H. S. Affleck, Atlee B. Ayers, John Bennett, 
Jr., John B. Carrington, E. B..Chandler, Dr. 
Frederick J. Coombe, H. D. Elliott, Joe H. 
Frost, tg" Groos, Geo. W. Holmgreen, L. 
de Hart, E. E. Hilje, Walton D. Hood, J. H. 
Kirkpatrick, Frank M. Lewis, Prof. Charles 
S. Meek, Harry L. Miller, Rev. Hugh McClel- 
lan, Walter P. Napier, Hiram Partee, Dr. W. 
B. Russ, Albert Steves, Sr., W. B. Tuttle, Nat. 
M. Washer, R. B. Webb, Frank Weinrich and 
H. W. B. Barnes. 

C. D. M. 





Carolyn Beebe to Offer Many Novelties 


With the exception of the beautiful 
Beethoven Trio, for piano, clarinet and 
’cello, Carolyn Beebe, for the last con- 
cert of this series in AXolian Hall, Tues- 
day evening, Feb. 27, will offer a pro- 
gram of most interesting novelties by 
Henry Holden Huss, Jean Huré, Fritz 
Steinbach and Goepfart, with the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Henry Holden Huss. 

The program, which will enlist the 
entire body of players, André Tourret, 
Corduan, Lifschey, Roentgen, Manoly, 
Kincaid, Langenus, de Busscher, Savolini 
and Franzel, will give the following pro- 
gram: 


Beethoven, Trio in B Flat Major, Op. 11; 
for Piano, Clarinet and Violoncello. Jean 
Hure, Quintet in D Major (in one move- 
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Grand Opera Tenor (formerly La Scala Milan and Leading Vocal in- 
structor of Berlin). 
a thorough musician. 
secret of Italian voice placement), the whole foundation of 
thereby giving to the ambitious vocal student that pure, sweet quality 
full, rich and resonant, which cannot be obtained by physical 
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ment); for Piano, Two Violins, Viola and 
Violoncello (First Performance in New York). 
Karl Goepfart, Quartet in F Major, Op. 93; 
for Flute, Clarinet, Oboe and Bassoon (First 
Performance in New York). Henry Holden 
Huss, Four intermezzi; for Voice, Piano, 
Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon, French Horn, 
Two Violins, Viola, Violoncello and Double 
Bass. (Mss. In this version recomposed for 
and dedicated to the New York Chamber 
Music Society.) (First Performance in New 
York.) Steinbach, Septet in A Major, Op. 7; 
for Piano, Clarinet, French Horn, Violin, Vi- 
ola and Violoncello (First Performance in 
New York). 





Leginska in Train Wreck en Route to 
Buffalo 


While traveling to Canada and thence 
to Buffalo, N. Y., to fulfill an engage- 
ment as soloist with the New York Sym- 
phony, on Feb. 13, an accident befell 
Ethel Leginska. Just before the train 
stopped at St. Thomas, near the Cana- 
dian border, there was a collision be- 
tween the two sections. Miss Leginska 
was in the sleeper at the time and was 
struck by a falling partition and severely 
shaken up. On her arrival in Buffalo 
a surgeon-specialist “x-rayed” the arm 
and shoulder, with the discovery that no 
real injury had been done except a severe 
strain. Leginska appeared the day after 
the accident with the New York Sym- 
phony in Buffalo, and performed a bril- 
liant program as if no accident had hap- 
pened. 





Barrientos Sings “Lucia” in Brooklyn 


Donizetti’s “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
was given at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Feb. 13 by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. In the rdéle of Lucia 
Mme. Barrientos won a memorable suc- 
cess. She was ably supported by a cast 


that included Martinelli, de Luca, 
Rothier, Bada, Audisio and Minnie 
Egener. The conductor was Gennaro 
Papi. m:: a 





ENRICO 


ARENSEN 


Distinguished 
European Tenor 


Triumphs in his New York debut as 
Don José in ‘‘Carmen’”’ 





His success was instantly pro- 
nounced by public and press. 











The New York ‘‘Globe’’ of Feb. 6, 1917, 
said: 

“André Enrico Arensen, a Russian tenor 
who was singing at the Charlottenburg Opera 
House (whence Melanie Kurt came to us) at 
the outbreak of the war, revealed a vigorous 
and resonant voice and filled the requirements 
of Don José in a wholly professional manner. 
The ‘‘flower song’’ he sang with admirable 
tone and style, stirring the audience to hearty 
applause.’’ 


Address: Hotel Maryland, 
104 W. 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
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NO FACTIONAL FRICTION IN 
CHATTANOOGA’S MUSICAL LIFE 


Fraternity of Music-Makers in Tennessee City a Remarkably 
Harmonious One—Some cf the Musicians Who Are Giving 
the Community Its Artistic Stimulus 








HATTANOOGA, TENN., Feb. 18.— 
The musical fraternity of the city 
of Chattanooga is a remarkably har- 
monious one. Factions do not exist 
among vocalists or instrumental players 
and the existing conditions have been 
maintained for thirty years or over. 
Joseph Cadek, the head of the Cadek 


Conservatory of Music, is the leader of 
the musical forces. Roy Lamont Smith 
is the head of the piano department and 
is known throughout the South as a very 
capable pianist, composer and teacher. 
He is assisted by Misses Lora and Isobel 
Woodworth, Nell Verran and Ellen Cool- 
idge. Prof. J. W. Marshbank, formerly 
of Atlanta, and Mrs. W. H. Pratt, for- 
merly of New York City, comprise the 
vocal department, with a new teacher 
this year in the person of Lillian Cadek, 
Mr. Cadek’s daughter. Mr. Cadek and 
his talented son, Ottokar, are the teach- 
ers in the violin department. 

The Chattanooga School of Music, 
conducted by R. L. Teichfuss and Mrs. 
Teichfuss, has been established since 
1892 and has done much in the way_of 
forwarding the musical interests of 


Chattanooga. Mr. Teichfuss has organ- 
ized opera and oratorio concerts. 


Among the Vocal Teachers 


August Schmidt is a leading vocal 
teacher, who has a large class of talented 
young singers. He is organist and direc- 
tor of the choir of the Pilgrim Congre- 
gational Church and a competent chorus 
director. Mrs. August Schmidt teaches 
unusual kindergarten work and _lan- 
guages. 

Of single teachers there are a number 
not connected with any school, Mrs. R. 
A. Bettis, a very capable pianist, teacher 
and organist, was for many years the 
organist of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
and also of the Jewish Synagogue. 

Ethel O’Neill is the piano teacher in 
the North Chattanooga School and also 
has a large private class. She is an ex- 
tremely capable pianist and accompanist 
and also is organist at the First Chris- 
tian Church. Albert Newton has a large 
private class and is organist at the 
Third Presbyterian Church. 


Organists of Ability 


Chattanooga has several organists of 
ability besides those already mentioned. 


CARL FRIED! 


New Triumph as Soloist with Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under Dr. Muck. 





ERG 





BROOKLYN EAGLE. 


His performance stamped him as an easy master of the key- 
board and he was recalled again and again for his playing. 








BROOKLYN TIMES. 


finished performance. 


Mr. Friedberg played Schumann’s A minor Concerto, op. 54, in 
a most masterful and brilliant manner, yet allowing his playing 
to become a part of the whole, never forcing the piano to pre- 
dominate over the orchestra. In the Intermezzo his playing was 
full of tenderness and his tone sweet and mellow. It was a most 








BROOKLYN CITIZEN. 


of the piano. 


His artistic rendition of Schumann’s Concerto in A minor for 
pianoforte with orchestra accompaniment evidenced his mastery 








BALTIMORE SUN. 


His interpretation of the Schumann score displayed a fine 
appreciation of the composer’s moods and a forcefulness and 
originality that compelled the attention. 
ment is superb, and his playing was marked by a wonderful 
sense of unity with the orchestra. 


His technical equip- 








BALTIMORE NEWS. 


One of the most successful and wholly satisfying of this 
season’s so numerous musical events was the fourth concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the Lyric last night. * * * 
Of considerable interest to Baltimore was the first appearance 
here of the pianist, Carl Friedberg, who was heard last night in 
the Schumann A minor Concerto. é 
movement in particular with a sympathy and intimate under- 
standing of its subtle and delicate beauty altogether exceptional. 
Considering how many pianists of eminence have played the 
composition here, this is high praise, indeed. 


Mr. Friedberg played the first 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 


masterly fashion. 


tion poetic and colorful. 
delicacy and grace. 





Mr. Friedberg played the melodious Schumann Concerto in 
Mr. Friedberg’s playing was highly artistic, 
splendid in rhythm, with a fine singing tone, and in interpreta- 
His pianissimos were marvels of 








Tour 1917-18 now booking 


Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 Broadway, New York 


Mr. Friedberg uses the Steinway piano 
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Charles A. Garratt, formerly of Knox- 
ville, is the musicianly organist of the 
First Methodist Church. Mr. Garratt is 
well known throughout the South and 
is frequently called to dedicate organs 
in other cities. Benjamin J. Potter, 
formerly of Kansas City, is also an or- 
ganist of much more that ordinary 
knowledge and capability. He is the or- 
ganist of St. Paul’s Church, which has 
an organ said to be the largest in the 
South. 

Roy Lamont Smith has charge of the 
organ at the First Presbyterian Church, 
and his scholarly and artistic playing 
is much appreciated. 

The singing fraternity here is re- 
markably well organized and includes 
several singers of long KHuropean 
training. Among these are Mrs. W. H. 
Pryor, Eloise Baylor and Margaret 
Shalliday. Mrs. Pryor, mezzo-soprano, 
and Miss Shalliday, contralto, are both 
in the choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church. The other members of this 
fine choir are George Freeman, tenor, 
and Clark Bradford, basso. 

Eloise Baylor, coloratura soprano, is 
a very accomplished artist. Winifred 
Granger is now the popular leading so- 
prano of the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church. Her husband, Herbert Gran- 
ger, is the tenor of the First Baptist 
Choir. Mrs. H. R. Hudson is the so- 
prano of the Baptist Choir and the choir 
leader. Amelia Milligan is the contralto. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ish Payne are tenor and 
soprano of St. Paul’s Choir. This choir 
has a chorus and quartet of soloists. 
Wauneta McCue is the solo contralto. 
The baritone is Stewart Roberts. The 
choir of the Second Presbyterian Church 
consists of Mrs. Charles Fowler, so- 
prano; Mrs. E. M. Newell, contralto; 
John Fowler, tenor, and Robert Porter, 
basso. The organist is Mrs. Roberts, 
who has been holding that position for 
several years. 


In Church Music 


At the St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s 
Church (Catholic) Mrs. L. B. Hatcher 
and her daughter, Mary Ward Hatcher, 
are the leading sopranos. Victor Goli- 
bart, tenor, has a well trained tenor voice 
of good quality. 

Mrs. Lapsley G. Walker, coloratura 
soprano, has lived in Chattanooga many 
years and has done much to keep up high 
musical standards. Every choir in Chat- 
tanooga has at one time or another en- 
joyed her services as leading soprano and 
she has sung capably on every sort of 
musical occasion. 

Mrs. W. H. Pratt, dramatic contralto, 
now retired, has in the past thirty years 
wielded a most beneficent influence over 
the younger singers. Ferdinand G. 
Voigt, for many years leader of the 
Catholic Choir, is one of Chattanooga’s 
capable leaders, who has done much for 
musical advancement. 

Among bassos may be mentioned How- 
ard L. Smith, who came here in 1890 and 
who has been director of every choir in 
town, with two exceptions. He has also 
given many chorus concerts and has 
helped to unify the musical forces here 
and to inculcate a love for the best mu- 
sic among young musicians and singers. 
Walter Heasley is the basso of the First 
Presbyterian Choir, Clifford Johnson of 
the Pilgrim Choir and Mr. Quidley of 
the Baptist Choir. 

Howarp L. SMITH. 





WILLIAM BECK’S RECITAL 





Operatic Baritone Ventures Into New 
York Concert Field 


William Beck, a Hungarian baritone, 
who sang at the Manhattan in the days 
of Hammerstein, tried to uplift the pub- 
lic with a September “educational sea- 
son” and who now belongs to the Chicago 
company, reappeared in New York last 
Monday afternoon, this time at AX®olian 
Hall and as a recitalist. He offered 
songs by Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Liszt, Brahms, Wolf, Schumann, Strauss, 
Massenet, Scott, La Forge and others. 

Mr. Beck has a voice which, if effi- 
ciently managed, could afford no small 
pleasure, for it is of excellent volume 
and good quality. Unfortunately, his 
violent attack and faulty production, to- 
gether with his excursions from the 
pitch and a sentimentalized and exagger- 
ated style, defeat the possibility of 
artistic results. 

Richard Hageman accompanied skil- 
fully. ma v. F. 





David Griffin, baritone of Philadelphia, 
recently completed a two weeks’ tour in 
the Middle West, his last appearance 
being at the University of Notre Dame, 
South Bend, Ind., on Washington’s 
Birthday. Earl Beatty, the Philadelphia 
ong accompanied Mr. Griffin on this 

ur. 


DEMONSTRATE PROGRESS 
OF VOCAL ART SCIENCE 


Gescheidt Pupils Sing Program and Dr. 
Miller Talks on “Standardization” — 
Give Choral Numbers 


A song recital by Miller Vocal Art 
Science students of Adelaide Gescheidt 
and a lecture by Dr. Frank E. Miller on 
“Standardization” were given at Dr. 
Miller’s home in West Fifty-fourth 
Street, New York, on Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 20. 

It was an educational program, de- 
lightfully arranged and presented. The 
Philphonia Ladies’ Chorus opened the 
program with pieces by Harker and 
Grieg-Harling and closed it with the 
d’Hardelot-Lucas “I Know a Lovely Gar- 
den” and Sédermann’s ‘‘Peasants’ Wed- 
ding March.” Many new and advanced 
phases of the work were demonstrated 
in the singing of Judson House, the 
young tenor, who was heard in the 
Arioso from “Pagliacci,” James P. 
Dunn’s “Bitterness of Love,” and songs 
by Hammond and Hoberg, which he sang 
admirably. Glesca Nichols, contralto, 
won warm favor in Fay Foster’s “One 
Golden Day” and old Scotch pieces, as 
well as H. T. Burleigh’s “Deep River.” 
Hearty applause was given to Maude 
Tweedy, who sang songs by Strauss, 
Reimann, Ward-Stephens, and a set of 
three songs called “Animal Philosophy” 
by Ethel Watson Usher, the accom- 
panist of the evening. 

Violet Dalziel, whose performances are 
always a feature of Miss Gescheidt’s 
programs, sang the familiar “Louise” 
aria beautifully and also Bemberg’s 
“Nymphs et Sylvains.” In an aria from 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos” and in Quilter and 
Dix songs William James revealed a fine 
baritone voice, which he employs most in- 
telligently. 

Dr. Miller’s lecture was most interest- 
ing. He brought out the vital reasons 
for standardization of voice, explaining 
the fundamental ideas on which Vocal 
Art Science is based and citing how the 
system has accomplished definite results 
in a definite manner. 





The Kneisel Quartet gives its fifth 
New York concert on March 6. 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSEN 


PIANIST 

















Notices from recent appearances be- 
fore the Schubert Club of St. Paul, 
Oct. 25, 1916. 


‘‘Miss Petersen plays with a strength and 
authority and a _ technic which most men 
might envy, and does it with no apparent 
strain and no superfluous movement. . . . 

‘Every note, every phrase, every musical 
idea is clean cut, and her pedaling is so un- 
usually managed as to deserve special com- 
ment. Every number she played was intel- 


ligently conceived and brilliantly played.’’— 
Frances Bordman, St. Paul News. 

“She gave a masterly reading of the 
Brahms Rhapsodie in E flat major.’’— 
Flandrau, St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

Address: 








1352 E. 62nd St., Chicago 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith.—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 





Music of the Colleges From the Inside 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have been greatly interested in the 
articles on Dean Butler’s troubles in 
Kansas and in your editorial, “A Defense 
of Music in the Colleges,” because I have 
considerable experience in the matter and 
have fought a few battles of the same 
sort, indeed, at times, it has been almost 
a continuous fight like some of those in 
the present world war. 

In reference to Kansas, as Harry 
Murrison suggests, Dean Butler and 
Professor Nevin did not discover Kansas 
in a musical way. The writer held the 
position of professor of music at the 
Kansas State Normal, in Emporia, in 
1890-91, when Emporia College was only 
in its infancy, succeeding Professor 
Penny, who went to the Kansas State 
University, I believe, as its first pro- 
fessor of music. Perhaps, that is not 
right. During the year at the State 
Normal and in the city of Emporia the 
writer directed three choral works, “The 
Rose Maiden,” by Cowen; “Don Munio,” 
by Dudley Buck, and a work by Sterndale 
Bennett. Fortunately, music was 
heartily encouraged by the then presi- 
dent, A. R. Taylor. 

However, before coming to my present 
position, I spent six years in the Iowa 
State College at Ames, lowa, a mag- 
nificent institution from the standpoint 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts, as 
is its sister institution at Manhattan, 
Kan. But I can assure you that at no 
time during the six years at Ames could 
it be said that “nearly as much atten- 
tion seems to be given to the theory of 
music as to that of crop rotation, to form 
as to fertilizers, to singing as to silos,” 


it 
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as Frederick H. Martens says of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College to-day 
in his recent article in MUSICAL AMERICA. 
I am sure that statement will bring a 
smile to the faces of those who know the 
agricultural colleges. I judge it is not 
intended to be taken quite seriously. 

I was invited to Ames by the then 
president, Dr. Albert B. Storms, a man 
who was skilled in music and sympa- 
thized strongly with culture, to reorgan- 
ize the music school and build a real de- 
partment of music, so that during the 
three years he remained he gave cordial 
support, although there was always op- 
position in certain very _ influential 
quarters to the establishment of a proper 
music course. There was never any ob- 
jection to the mere giving of voice, piano 
or violin lessons or to the bringing of 
good artists to the college. While it is 
true that all of the work of pushing such 
entertainments devolved upon the music 
man, the professors were reasonably lib- 
eral in a financial way. 

However, by pushing and pushing an 
excellent course was finally established 
with four years of theoretical study, 
sixty hours of college studies, French, 
German, English, sound physics, psychol- 
ogy or kindred subjects, which, with the 
major study, voice, piano, etc., led to a 
diploma, but should have given a degree. 
A band, orchestra, glee clubs and chorus 
were maintained. 

But with a change of board and presi- 
dent the wind veered from the south to 
the north. The crux of the matter was 
the maintaining of a genuine course and 
the giving of diplomas, which some con- 
sidered inconsistent with the purpose of 
the college. However, it is very doubt- 
ful if any real progress can be made in 
music through the giving of a few 
private lessons in voice or piano, etc., “on 
the side,” as the students call it, and 
very much on the side in some cases, and 
the hearing of occasional artists. For 
the music man to be a mere purveyor of 
musical attractions does not seem worth 
while. 

No musical courses leading to a 
diploma are now given in that institu- 
tion. 

Some credit is given for a little music 
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full consciousness 
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During the past twenty years I 
have heard many sopranos, colora- 
tura, lyric and dramatic. 
them were mediocre, some of them 
fair, a few of them good. Three of 
them are really great, and ELEAN- 
ORE COCHRAN is one of them. 
She is under the exclusive manage- 
ment of my firm for the next three 
years, and we offer her services to 
our clients, in concert and recital, in 
that Eleanore 


Cochran is a success. 


WALTER DAVID, PRESIDENT 
Foster & David 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 


Most of 
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as an elective, and there is a large at- 
tendance on the concerts of the artists’ 
course, somewhat the result of the six 
years’ labor of the writer, his wife and 
assistants. 

One can name several powerful col- 
leges and universities in which the con- 
nection of the music department is mere- 
ly nominal. College men as a rule look 
upon the theoretical music studies— 
harmony or musical history—with favor 
as a college study, but frown upon piano, 
voice or violin lessons, and it is up to 
the music teacher anywhere to so con- 
duct such lessons that these men may be 
convinced of its educational value. In 
all cases more attention must be given 
to grounding the student properly in the 
theoretical side of music, so that the 
voice teacher will pay a good deal of at- 
tention to more than tone and the pianist 
to more than technical repetition. 

The writer was fortunate enough to be 
called to his present position nearly four 
years ago, where the position of music 
in the university is unquestioned and on 
an absolutely equal footing with any 
other department, and he is forced to 
the conclusion that the attitude of the 
president of a college or university, es- 
pecially in the State institutions, is the 
key to the whole situation. Dr. Alston 
Ellis, our president, may be credited with 
the favorable status of the music depart- 
ment. He has always given it the 
sturdiest support and fought for its 
maintenance even under unfavorable con- 
ditions with the State authorities, as 
two. years ago, when a weaker man would 
have failed. Although not skilled in 
music, at no time has he faltered in his 
belief in the importance of music as a 
cultural study in college, nor in the im- 
portance of a college music department 
as one of the greatest factors in the 
musical development of the country and 
in the educational situation. 

There are eleven teachers with us, two 
devoting all their time to the Public 
School Music course in sight singing and 
practice teachifig, conditions being favor- 
able for the latter on account of the 
Training School of the Normal College. 
Such students have to take harmony and 
musical history. All students are per- 
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mitted to use six credits in applied music, 
voice, piano, violin toward the bachelor 
degree in the arts and can get much more 
credit for theory, harmony, history, ap- 
preciation, counterpoint, instrumenta- 
tion. The voice, piano, violin, organ and 
theory lessons are given by the remain- 
ing teachers. 

There is a diploma course (collegiate 
grade) which requires two years’ har- 
mony, history and interpretation, also a 
degree course with four years of theo- 
retical study, a course that is prospering. 

A good many times in the State schools 
men get on the board of trustees be- 
cause they have been successful as poli- 
ticians, and although they may have 
started life as a Mississippi or Ohio 
River boatman, they push their crude, 
utilitarian opinions with force. And in 
other cases, in all colleges there may be 
a narrow-minded president who does not 
recognize music as one of the great mod- 
ern, educational factors. The opinion 
of the president of Ohio University is 
that there is no more reason for the 
State providing instruction in law and 
medicine, or agriculture, for that matter, 
than can be urged for the providing of 
musical instruction. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALEXANDER S. THOMPSON. 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, Feb. 17, 
1917. 





When Orchestra Players Are Indifferent 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


“G. W. S.” in a letter in your “Open 
Forum” in the issue of Feb. 24 speaks 
about the playing of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra as being indifferent, 
when it plays in concerts outside its reg- 
ular series. I take it that he refers to 
those concerts which the Philharmonic 
takes part in and which are given under 
the auspices of the New York Evening 
Mail this year. 

If this criticism is urged against the 
New York Philharmonic, a_ similar 
charge may be made against other or- 
chestral organizations. It has been the 
custom for years for orchestral players 
to show apathy when performing outside 
their own concerts. Those of us who 
have heard our New York orchestras on 
such occasions know this only too well. 
For many years the orchestra of the 
New York Symphony Society has pro- 
vided the orchestral part of the 
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[Continued from page 46] 
performances of the Oratorio Society 
and the lifeless manner in which it has 
again and again played the orchestral 
accompaniment of Handel’s “Messiah” is 
a matter of record. It would be well if 
orchestra men were impressed with the 
fact that whenever they play in public 
they are liable to endanger the reputa- 
tion and prestige of their organization 
unless they do their best at all times. 
Yours very truly, 
CONCERT-GOER. 
New York, Feb. 24, 1917. 





Praises Farrar’s French Diction 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
I am a Frenchwoman and for years 
taught diction to singers in France. In 








SOME REFLECTIONS AT THE 
END OF A YEAR 


Would it not be interesting nation- 
ally, and a matter of intense pride 
patriotically, if an American voice, be- 
longing to an American artist, born, 
educated and musically trained in 
America, should become one of the 
World’s Great Voices, just as America 
itself has become one of the Great 
World Powers? 


We do not seem to have reached, 
with our native artists, the ‘‘seats on 
the stage,’’ stage (pardon us!) or 
“capacity audiences,’ or ‘‘standing 
room only.’’ 


WE DO NOT FEEL, HOWEVER, 
that there is ONE NATIVE VOICE 
which should have the most serious, 
nation-wide consideration before its 
inevitable fame carries it to the point 
of playing only to the largest cities. 


We have spent a lot of our money, 
and not a little of this artist’s money, 
too, in trying to get the public opinion 
on these points, and in helping the 


local managers and committees in- 
troduce him to their public. We 
believe in advertising. We believe 


in advertising this because we want to 
meet you face to face with this little 
personal refiection. We do not wish 
to be told that you are out of town; 
we do not want the editorial blue pen- 
cil, until they have passed on him on 
his merits. 


We have not booked this artist for 
eighty appearances by insisting that 
he was “As good as So-and-So’’ or 
“Better than So-and-So’’; or that he 
was “The next So-and-So.’’ There is 
only one Caruso and only one McCor- 
mack. WE WILL STAND ON HIS 
MERITS. 


We have never signed a contract for 
this artist by being derogatory toward 
a brother artist or by ‘‘damning with 
raised eyebrows and faint praise,” and 
we have found that a kindly considera- 
tion for the ‘“‘other fellow’’ pays. Some- 
times it pays us. 


He has sung with four of the great 
American orchestras this season. 


He believes in American teaching, 
and in everything else American. 


He has travelled over 30,000 miles on 
American roads. 


By June 1st he will have crossed the 
continent from ocean to ocean seven 
times filling paid engagements—all in 
one year. 


He has sung to 75,000 people,‘and if 
comment means anything, they have 
enjoyed it hugely. 


Archie Bel!, of the Cleveland Leader, 
strikes a human note: ‘‘There’s a 
name to become acquainted with as 
soon as possible, for as certainly as 
the sun shines and as certainly as 
the ‘Follies’ are filling the Opera House 
to the doors this week, or as certain 
as any other certainty that may come 
to mind, this young American is just 
the sort of timber that flashes on the 
horizon a few times in a generation— 
THEO KARLE.” 


COACHED AND TRAINED EXCLUSIVELY 
BY EDMUND J. MYER. 


Sole direction of Kingsbery Foster 


25 West 42nd Street New York 




















a criticism of “Thais” at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, one of the gentle- 
men of the press declared that M. Rothier 
and M. Botta sang the only “French” 
of the performance. Really, this gentle- 
man casts doubt upon his own mastery 
of our tongue. Of course, M. Rothier 
uses his own language with distinction— 
that is a characteristic of the French 
school he adorns. But Mme. Farrar now 
sings it better than almost any foreigner, 
certainly better than any Italian I ever 
heard, except for a few vowel sounds 
which she gives in the fashion of a rather 
common Parisian. Mme. Delaunois also 
sings her own language with true un- 
derstanding of its niceties, and Mme. 
Howard enunciates the few phrases of 
Soeur Albine with rare perfection. Very 
bad French is sometimes sung there, that 
is true. But we are glad to have even 
so much as we do have of the French 
répertoire. Yours with thanks for this 
opportunity. SIMONE BERANGER. 
New York, Feb. 22, 1917. 


Accuses American Vocal Teachers of 
Being Mercenary 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


Being a subscriber of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA and also an ambitious vocal student, 
I have read with great interest the many 
articles on the wonderful opportunities 
to secure a musical education in this 
country. Indeed, it is true that our 
teachers are the most efficient and best 
to be found in any country in the world, 
but they are also the: most mercenary 
and far more interested in the great 
American dollar than the success of their 
pupils. 

I am not writing of what I have heard 
or imagined, but of my experience after 
three years’ study in New York. It may 
seem to some that I have had this hard 
time because I lack the necessary talent, 
but, on the contrary, everyone who has 
heard my voice, and even my teacher, 
have said that I have a great future and 
the most wonderful quality he has ever 
heard. But I must pay ten dollars a 
half hour and seldom get more than 
twenty minutes, and then to be rushed 
in, sing a few scales and perhaps a song 
or two, while the teacher’s mind is five 
hundred miles away. How discouraging 
this is when one is really ambitious and 
willing to work hard, to be dependent 
on these mercenary teachers, who can 
either let one succeed or drift on week 
after week. 

And yet these studios are brimful of 





students and the teachers becoming 
wealthy. A great majority of our most 
successful American artists have re- 


ceived their entire training in Europe, 
and this would be unnecessary now if 
our teachers were more conscientious 
and would work with their pupils as the 
old masters worked with their pupils, 
who are now great artists. 

Being a true American, it has always 
been my desire to get my entire musical 
training in this country, but, unless there 
is a change in the attitude of our Amer- 
ican teachers toward their pupils, I have 
come to the conclusion that I have been 
indulging in an idle dream and have at 
last realized that I, too, in order to re- 
ceive the proper training must go abroad 
to study. 

And while these teachers may not be 
as proficient as our own, they are at 
least less mercenary and will take more 
interest in their pupils. Without this 
interest, it is almost impossible for a 
pupil to succeed. 

This seems to be the consensus of 
opinion of a large number of students 
I have met since coming to New York. 

Yours truly, 
A VOCAL STUDENT. 

New York, Feb. 11, 1917. 





Miss Jennings Explains 
To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


May I offer through your columns an 
explanation which is intended primarily 
for my many friends throughout the 
country, and which I trust will avoid con- 
siderable confusion? 

It appears that a Pauline Jennings, 
soprano, whose name is identical with 
mine, has been heard several times of 
late in recitals of the works by Fay Fos- 
ter. As my own work is teaching, lec- 
turing and playing the piano, I have re- 








ceived many inquiries as to the possibil- 
ity of my having become a vocalist. 
Your publication of these few lines 
will be appreciated by 
Yours very truly, 
PAULINE JENNINGS, Mus. B. 
New York City, Feb. 24, 1917. 


“Musical America” Correspondents a 


“Delightful Family” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I want you to know what a delightful 
family of MUSICAL AMERICANS is scat- 
tered over these United States. Some of 
them are so busy they’ve never even seen 
their daddy—you, I mean—no time to 
run down to the little old city to see the 
styles, or admire the newest electric 
signs on Broadway, or view Fifth Ave- 
nue from the top of a ’bus. But not one 
was too busy to extend the glad hand to 
a couple of wandering minstrels from 
St. Botolph’s Town. We sampled a 
dozen or more of them, from the Quaker 
City somewhere down in Pennsylvania 
out to the Windy City on Lake Michigan 
and all the way up to the bilingual city 
on the other side of the St. Lawrence. 
Sometimes we had only room for a 
“hello” over the ’phone, once or twice we 
hunted them in their lairs, occasionally 
we toasted our feet at their cozy fire- 
sides. But, best of all, whenever we 
gave them a chance they went out of 
their way to show us that we were not 
strangers to them, that a common cause 
had drawn us into one solid brother- 
hood. 

Mrs. Gideon and I think you have rea- 





‘son to be proud of such of your children 


as Margie McLeod and Farnsworth 
Wright of Chicago, M. B. Swaab of 
Philadelphia, Mrs. Eldred Archibald of 
Montreal (and Mr. Archibald, too!), 
Arthur Troostwyk of New Haven, Mary 
Ertz Will of Rochester, N. Y., and Wil- 
lard Howe of Washington, D. C. We’ve 
left out lots of good ones, we know, but 
that is because we did not see them this 
trip. If the going’s good, we hope to 
pick up the others next January. 
Yours, with filial love, 
HENRY GIDEON. 
Boston, Feb. 18, 1917. 


Piano “True Partner” of the Violin 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

I am surprised at the undeserved de- 
nunciation of the piano as an accompany- 
ing instrument to the violin in the article 
by Victor Kiizd6 in your issue of Jan. 27. 
“Ubiquitous, devastating tyrant of music, 
barbaric, unyielding, unsympathetic, 
soulless hippopotamus, exasperating 
monotony of tone,” are a few of the un- 
complimentary words in this article. Mr. 
Kiizd6 must have been particularly un- 


‘fortunate in his choice of an accompanist. 


I could name to him accompanists who 
would satisfy the craving of the most 
exacting musical soul, who attain an 
even tone balance and who never in- 
fringe on the rights of the solo instru- 
ment by making the piano overbalance 
the violin. I am the more surprised at 
these unfavorable opinions because of 
late piano students have broken away 
from pyrotechnics and have _ placed 
more emphasis on the quality of the tone. 


Piano accompanying has now become an 


art. Under the hands and feet of the 
understanding, a well balanced, sub- 
ordinated musical background is_ pro- 


duced which makes the piano a helpful 
and true partner of the violin. 
WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 
Villanova, Pa., Feb. 17, 1917. 





Analyzes Vogrich Concerto 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Referring to Max Pirani’s letter of 
Keb. 8 concerning Max Vogrich’s Violin 
Concerto, “E pur si muove,” may I say 
that the divergence of opinion of the 
critics may have been due to the fact 
that the New York audience was not 
familiar with the composer’s intention 
and the theme itself? A few words of 
explanation and an analysis of the work 
would not only have enabled the public 
to judge the composer’s creation, but the 
deep subject of the concerto makes such 
an explanation in order to know what 
Vogrich aimed at. If in everybody’s 
mind the first movement would have been 
known to depict Galileo’s struggle 
against the prosecuting inquisition—the 
victim confronting his inescapable fate— 
the crushing power of the dogmatic 
theme ruling supreme among the con- 
flicting forces would have been fully ad- 
mired. And how perfectly right the title 
after Dante’s “Inferno,” “Lasciate ogni 
speranza.” 

The portrayal of the imprisoned giant 
of thought, glancing into the infinite 
night, the star-lit firmament outside the 
prison gate, is so wonderfully described 
in the Adagio that this super-earthly 
page seems to me as beyond any possible 
discussion. 

As a tragedy in the dramatic field can- 
not be amusing or sprightly but must 
have a sombre atmosphere, so music is 
not always flowery and airy, and when 
music portrays a deep and heavy theme, 
then the composer’s mind is not “abor- 
tive” at such moments, but the musi- 
cian must necessarily delve deeply into 
the element of his theme. “E pur si 
muove” is aé-— great, unconventional 
theme, wonderfully carried through by 
a master composer. 

I think that your readers all will agree 
with me that a detailed description of 
each work on the program of each con- 
cert should prove a welcome acquisition. 

Very sincerely, 
VALENTINA CRESPI. 
New York, Feb. 20, 1917. 





Locates Irish Air, “Planxty Kelly” 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 


Thomas J. Kelly, who with his wife 
has made a great study of Irish folk- 
songs and has presented a program of 
such songs in many places, has called 
my attention to a letter in the “Open 
Forum” of Feb. 10, written by Mrs. C. D. 
Parmelee, of Council Bluffs, Ia. She 
asks for information regarding the Irish 
melody entitled “Planxty Kelly,” often 
mentioned in George Meredith’s “Diana 
of the Crossways” as being hummed by 
one of the characters, and she deplores 
the fact that she can find “no one here” 
who knows anything about it. The 
Kellys, formerly of Omaha, just across 
the river from Mrs. Parmelee, cheerfully 
give the information that “Planxty 
Kelly” is the air of the poem “Fly Not 
Yet,” which will be found in any edition 
of Moore’s melodies with the heading, 
“Air, Planxty Kelly.” 

FARNSWORTH 

Chicago, Ill., Feb. 24, 1917. 
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GEORGEROBERTS 


Charlotte ; 
Roberts, a gifted young pianist, played the accom- 
paniments for Miss ‘Torrence and 


PIANIST -ACCOMPANIST 


P.ess Comments on Hi: Tour of the South with 
Umbe. to Sorreatinc 


Observer, Charlotte, N. C ‘George 


Signor Sorrentino 


magnificently and was an inspiration to the singers. 
His solo numbers by Brahms, Schumann and Chopin 
were played in a decidedly artistic manner. Mr. 
Roberts plays with marked individuality, singing 
tone, excellent technique, and his performance on this 
occasion was resplendent with the many attributes of 
a very excellent pianist. It is hoped that these three 
young artists will appear here again in the not too 
distant future.’’ 

La Grange Reporter, La Grange, Ga.—‘‘A review 
of the concert would be incomplete without mention 
of the accompaniments played by George Roberts. He 
accompanied with rare intelligence and sympathy and 
followed Sig. Sorrentino’s every mood with apprecia- 
tive response. A return engagement would be most 
welcome.’”’ 

Register, Danville, Va.—-Mr. Roberts proved him- 
self a concert pianist of exceptional ability and as an 
accompanist verified the splendid notices which had* 
preceded him. His solo numbers were a marked 
feature of the program and his support of the vocal 


numbers was a delight.’’ 
Address: 411 West 57th St., NEW YORK 
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FRENCH ARTISTS IN 
A BOSTON CONCERT 


Society of Ancient Intruments Ap- 
pears— Gebhard with the 
Symphony Orchestra 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Feb. 20, 1917. 


CONCERT of old music by the So- 

ciété des Instruments Anciens, a 
symphony program featuring the Bos- 
ton virtuoso pianist, Heinrich Gebhard, 
and Busoni’s “Turandot” Suite, and Win- 
ifred Christie’s piano recital provide me 
with a thrice excellent excuse for this 
letter. If the French-American Asso- 
ciation for Musical Art achieves nothing 
beyond sending to our shores these 
apostles of the art of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, it still merits 
our profound gratitude. Artists in our 
own country who have been seriously at- 
tempting to reproduce the tonal effect of 
viol and harpsichord can best of all real- 
ize with what patience and perseverence 
Henri Casadesus, the founder of the or- 
ganization, has striven to bring his quar- 
tet of viols to its present state of effi- 
ciency. Doubtless the encouragement 
of the distinguished Saint-Saéns, presi- 
dent of the Société, has been no small 
factor in its success. It is he who tells 
these artists in an open letter that they 
“will find in America a public very con- 
versant with music, willing and atten- 
tive.’ Heaven grant that none of their 
American audiences will fail to perceive 
the euphony of the quartet of viols, the 
unearthly sweetness of the solo viola 
d’amour, the charm and simplicity of the 
singer and the flawless taste and tech- 
nique of the harpSichordist! 

It has been remarked that the most 
representative audience of the entire 
season listened to this concert in Jordan 
Hall. Surely, there was no lack of ap- 
preciation during the progress of the 
concert and no eagerness to leave the 
hall at the close. Those whose acquaint- 
ance with the harpsichord had been lim- 
ited to a greater or less familiarity with 
the work of Arnold Dolmetsch’s hand 
were interested in the difference between 
his pedal effects and those of the instru- 
ment from the Maison Pleyel in Paris. 
It had frequently been said that the 
Pleyel instrument would not hold up well 
in the trying climate of this section. 
The most sensitive ear, however, could 
detect no flaw on that severely cold after- 
noon. The most fanatical devotee of the 
modern concert grand could find no justi- 
fication for the definition of harpsichord 
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tone as a “scratch with a tone at the 
end of it.” 

At last week’s Symphony Concerts no 
one was surprised that -Heinrich Geb- 
hard played the César Franck “Varia- 
tions Symphoniques” in a manner to 
make converts even to this unpopular 
form. True, Franck: provided him with 
an admirable vehicle, but then not every 
virtuoso has the art or the character to 
sink his own individuality into the or- 
chestral sea. There was some specula- 
tion as to why Mr. Gebhard had chosen 
to resuscitate for his second number an 
early work of Richard Strauss, the Bur- 
leske in D Minor, for pianoforte and 
orchestra, particularly as Strauss him- 
self lost all interest in it soon after its 
completion. Mr. Hale seems to think 
that it was chosen mainly because it was 
just the right length for the program. 
Mr. Elson thinks it is too long (for en- 
joyment), that we need a guidebook to 
show us where the “burlesque” comes in, 
and that the kettle-drummer ought to 
have shared the honors that were given 
to Mr. Gebhard. For our part, we made 
common cause with the small boys (and 
the t. b. m.) who had such a good time 
watching the kettle-drummer that they 
forgot to be critical toward R. Strauss’s 
efforts. It was really an interesting 
composition and Mr. Gebhard’s playing 
was amazingly brilliant. In commenting 
on the final number of the program, Sme- 
tana’s Overture to “Prodana Nevesta,” 
Mr. Downes says that Dr. Muck took it 
at a pace somewhat giddy for the staid 
audience that assembles at Symphony 
Hall—though naughty, it was nice. 

But the real bone of contention was 
neither Franck, nor Strauss, nor Sme- 
tana—it was the number that opened 
the program: Busoni’s Suite for Or- 
chestra from the Music to Gozzi’s 
“Turandot.” The critics gave contra- 
dictory reports of the mere facts, one 
finding that the performance “scored a 
triumph and awakened very great en- 
thusiasm,” another that at first there 
were curiosity and surprise, but that 
curiosity was not gratified and surprise 
soon vanished. There is little doubt 
that the orientalism of the first move- 
ment, called “The Execution, the City 
Gate, the Parting,” proved exceptionally 
interesting. Probably few in the audi- 
ence derived much pleasure from any 
of the remaining seven movements, ex- 
cept the fifth, “In the Women’s Apart- 
ments,” which is nothing more nor less 
than the fine old English tune of “Green 
Sleeves” orchestrated for oboe and harp. 
An English reviewer, on hearing this 
movement for the first time, found it a 
treatment of the popular song, “Where, 
Oh, Where Is My Little Dog Gone?’’! ! 
The fourth movement, a march that ac- 
companies the entrance of the Princess 
with her suite, is the most disappoint- 
ing, because it so completely fails to 
do the thing the composer set out to do: 
to “portray this fatal, exotic beauty in 
tones.” It portrayed nothing beautiful 
in China or in Farmington, Me. A chorus 
of women’s voices in unison supplement- 
ed the orchestra in the sixth movement. 
The suite was played with decided au- 
thority (it was dedicated to Dr. Muck), 
but somehow it failed to convince. 

A superb performance of a noble set 
of compositions for the piano brought 
the week to a close. Winifred Christie 
repeated the program that had brought 
her such high praise in New York City. 
Though a shade below her most interest- 
ing self in the beginning, she awoke to 
her full powers in the Chopin Sonata, 
Op. 58, playing the Largo with intense 
emotionalism and the Finale with stun- 
ning bravura. We must have more of 
her. HENRY L. GIDEON. 





Famous Artists to Take Part in Ann 
Arbor May Festival 


ANN ARBor, MICH., Feb. 24.—The pro- 
gram for the Ann Arbor May Festival 
to be held in Hill Auditorium May 2, 8, 4 
and 5, has been announced by Director 
Albert A. Stanley and Secretary Charles 
A. Sink. The Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Frederick Stock, will play 
in all concerts. The soloists include: 

Amelita Galli-Curci, Maude Fav, Louise 
Homer, Margarete Matzenauer, Christine Mil- 
ler, Morgan Kingston, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Giuseppe DeLuca, William Wade Hinshaw, 
Gustaf Holmquist, Ethel Leginska, Richard 
Keys Biggs, and the University Choral 
Union. 

The latter will sing Elgar’s “Dream 
of Gerontius” and “Aida.” 





Vida Milholland, soprano and sister of 
the late suffragist, Inez Milholland- 
Boissevain, will lead the suffrage delega- 
tion to the White House on March 4 and 
will take part in the musical program 
at the National Theater, Washington, on 
the night of March 4, when she will sing 
“The Woman’s Marseillaise.” She will 
be in charge of one hundred choristers, 
who will furnish part of the musical 
program. 





MARK BIRTHDAY OF 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 


On Fiftieth Anniversary Dean 
- Recalls Work of Chadwick 
and Other Pioneers 


Boston, Feb. 19.—Commemorating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the New England Conservatory of Music, 
an informal recital by members of the 
faculty was given in Jordan Hall last 
Saturday afternoon. The Conservatory 
opened its first classes in the Music Hall 
building on Monday, Feb. 18, 1867. 

In his address, Wallace Goodrich, dean 
of the faculty said: 

“Half a century ago, conditions were 
just ripening for the establishment in 
this country of a conservatory that 
should follow lines already conventional 
in Europe. The New England Conserva- 
tory was then founded. It offered many 


advantages of concerts and recitals, now 
an important part of the Conservatory’s 
plan of education, which policy was in- 
augurated soon after the opening with 
a ‘grand concert’ given by members of 
the faculty assisted by an orchestra from 
outside the school. 

“Concerts followed in rapid succes- 
sion, so that some fifteen years after the 
institution was founded the thousandth 
concert was celebrated with a special 
program, the first number of which, 
played on the large organ then in 
Music Hall, was the Fugue in E Flat 
Major (“Saint Ann’s’”) of Bach. The 
performer was a young member of the 
faculty then recently returned from his 
studies in Europe, George W. Chadwick, 
the present director of the school.” 

Continuing, Mr..Goodrich paid a warm 
tribute to the memory of Dr. Eben 
Tourjée, through whose enthusiasm, en- 
ergy, courage and superb optimism the 
institution was established. He also 
spoke of the devoted services of many 
teachers. 

Recalling that this year is_ the 
twentieth since Mr. Chadwick took the 
directorship, the speaker stated that the 
Conservatory has gone steadily forward 
in musical influence, achievements and 
resources. He mentioned especially the 
orchestra which was created by. Mr. 
Chadwick and brought by him to a point 
of proficiency of which any city might be 
proud. Credit was given to the general 
manager, Ralph L. Flanders, for his 
large share in upbuilding the school in 
the present century. 

The program began with the same 
Bach number which Mr. Chadwick 
played at the thousandth concert of the 
institution. This was presented by 
Homer Humphrey. The other numbers 
were: 

Mozart, aria from ‘‘Die Zauberfléte,” ‘‘Pos- 
senti Numi,” Sullivan A. Sargent; Bach, Fan- 
tasia in C Minor for the pianoforte, Dr. Albert 
Jeffery; Mendelssohn, aria from “Elijah,” 
“If with all your hearts,” Clarence E. Shir- 
ley; Beethoven, Sonata in A Major (Kreutzer) 


for piano and violin (first movement), Alfred 
DeVoto and Rudolph Ringwall. 





It is announced that a formal com- 
memoration of this Conservatory anni- 
versary will be held later. 

W. H. L. 





Civic Concert Free in Montclair, N. J. 


Monrcuair, N. J., Feb. 20.—The fea- 
ture of the People’s Free Concert last 
evening in the high school was “In 
Fairyland,” a cycle by Orlando Morgan, 
by the quartet of Trinity Presbyterian 
Church, under the direction of the 
church’s organist, Laura Ward, who 
played the accompaniments. Assisting 
was the Beethoven Trio, consisting of 


Isador Werner, violin; Jac Glockner, 
cello, and Clinton E. Mosher, piano, who 
played several trios with excellent musi- 
cianship. Mr. Werner also gave two 
violin solos. Irma Seibert, young harp- 
ist, also gave a great deal of enjoyment. 
Lillian Homesley, soprano, offered a 
group, accompanying herself at the 
piano. Mrs. Alexander R. Hamilton, con- 
tralto; Howell M. Stillman, tenor, and 
Wilfred Edge, baritone, were heard in 
solos. "ss FF. Ws 


PRESENT MRS. HILL’S WORKS 








Compositions of Mabel Wood Hill Are 
Heard in New York Musicales 


During the present season the compo- 
sitions of Mabel Wood Hill, the New 
York composer, have been heard fre- 
quently. A program of her music was 
recently presented at the studio of Fran- 
cis Parsons and on Jan. 11 a musicale 
of her work was given at the Brooklyn 
Women’s Club. There Mrs. Hill, assist- 
ed by Elsa Fischer, violinist; Sara Guro- 
witsch, ’cellist, and Stetson Humphrey, 
baritone, gave a splendid recital, bring- 
ing to a hearing her “Keltic Memories” 
for violin, the Melodie and Bourrée from 
her suite for ’cello and a large number 
of songs, among them her Tagore set- 
tings, “I Am Restless” and “The Lamp.” 
The Scherzo from her Trio for piano, 
violin and ’cello was also heard. 

For this year’s Christmas play of the 
New York MacDowell Club Mrs. Hill 
wrote some of the songs, which were 
sung by Edith Chapman Goold and David 
Bispham. The songs were received with 
acclaim. Mrs. Hill has written a large 
number of compositions, among which 
several of her published songs have been 
repeatedly sung by prominent singers. 
Among these songs are “The Lark,” 
“An Easter Canticle” and “Largess.” 


RUDOLPH REUTER APPEARS 








Chicago Pianist Wins Applause in His 
New York Début 


Rudolph Reuter, a pianist from Chi- 
cago, made his New York début at 
Afolian Hall on Friday afternoon of last 
week. His program contained Saint- 
Saéns’s transcription of the familiar 
Bach “Bourrée,” the Gluck-Brahms 
“Gavotte,” Schumann’s E Major Novel- 
ette, a “Caprice” by Paderewski, seven- 
teen of Brahms’s “Paganini Variations,” 
two Brahms “Intermezzi,” a Chopin 
group and works by Granados, Grieg, 
Busoni, Dohnanyi and Liszt. 

Mr. Reuter possesses a facile tech- 
nique and exhibited dexterity in his per- 
formances. He was very liberally ap- 
plauded. 


Edna White Trumpet Quartet Appears 
in Newark Concert 


NewakkK, N. J., Feb. 20.—An excellent 
concert was given Friday evening at the 
Eliot School under the auspices of 
Charles Grant Shaffer. Particularly at- 
tractive was the Edna White Trumpet 
Quartet, consisting of Edna White, Er- 
mine Kahn, Louise Gura and Christine 
Mellor. The program ranged from Schu- 
bert’s “Military March” to Bohm’s “Still 
as the Night.” The other soloists were 
Tilly Gemunder, soprano, and Carl Rup- 
precht, baritone. The audience was 
large. P. G. 


Marian Veryl, soprano, who appeared 
last December as soloist with the Amer- 
ican Symphony Orchestra, under Max 
Jacobs’s direction, will te the soloist at 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic Orchestra 
concert under the same leader on March 
7. Miss Veryl is also booked to appear 
at a spring concert at the Music School 
Settlement in Boston, April 24, at Jor- 
dan Hall. Immediately after this con- 
cert Miss Very! will go on a tour of four 
weeks through the New England States. 
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Pupils of A. Y. Cornell have been 
prominent in recent musical happenings: 

Margaret Callahan, soprano, sang in 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,’ at the annual 
Ash Wednesday service at St.. John’s 
Church, Schenectady. She is also en- 
gaged to sing in Gaqunod’s “Gallia” at 
a choir concert at St. Columba’s Roman 
Catholic Church, Schenectady. Miss 
Callahan was soloist at a Christmas 
party given by John H. Finley, presi- 
dent of the University of the State of 
New York, in the State Education 
Building. Sybil Nickson Carey, con- 
tralto, sings at the spring concert of the 
Albany Chapter, Knights of Columbus. 
She also is to sing contralto parts in 
the “Messiah” performance by the Vin- 
centian Chorus. Miss Carey was recent- 
ly engaged as contralto soloist at Temple 
Beth-Emmet, Albany, where Ben Frank- 
lin is director of music. Everett T. 
Grout, tenor soloist at First Presbyterian 
Church, Troy, N. Y., is engaged for a 
coming concert by the senior class of 
Schenectady High School. 

Lillian Wheeler, soprano, was soloist 
at a concert of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Sydney, N. Y., James Keeton, 
Jr., conductor, singing Puccini’s “Vissi 
d’Arte,” and songs by Debussy, Jensen, 
Cadman and MacDowell. Pauline Wil- 
son, soprano, soloist at Simpson M. E. 
Church, Brooklyn, recently assisted 
Emma Lipp at a piano recital at the 
Virgil School. Clarence Dretke, bari- 
tone, who is soloist and director of First 
Christian Church of Navarre, Ohio, late- 
ly sang the leading baritone réle in 
“Pirates of Penzance” with such success 
that he was immediately engaged for a 
forthcoming production of “The Chimes 
of Normandy.” Mr. Dretke was a mem- 
ber of the A. Y. Cornell Summer School 
at Round Lake, N. Y. Suzanne Frant, 
soprano, recently gave a successful reci- 
tal at Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, 
Pa. She also appeared at Lebanon, Pa., 
in a joint recital with Ezerman, the 
Dutch pianist, and at Lebanon Valley 
University in recital. She will shortly 
sing in Carlyle, Pa., and with the Leba- 
non Quintet. 

* * * = 

Four of Eleanor McLellan’s artist 
pupils have been engaged for the annual 
festival in Lockport, N. Y., next Octo- 
ber. They are Helen Alexander, so- 


prano; Meta Christensen, alto; Olive 
Nevin, soprano, and T. A. Thomas, 
tenor. Miss Alexander has held the so- 


prano position in one of the largest 
Methodist churches in Ohio and is now 


on a year’s leave of absence to continue 
her work with Miss McLellan. Miss 
Christensen is a member of the quartet 
at Brick Church, East Orange, N. J. 
She has just returned from a series of 
successful concerts in Washington, Pa. 
Miss Nevin is a cousin of Ethelbert 
Nevin, the composer, and is specializing 
on his songs. She will sing a number 
of them at Lockport. Mr. Thomas has 
done considerable concert work in the 
Middle West. He is engaged to give a 
concert in March at the University of 
West Virginia and will also appear in 
concert in Sharon, Pa. 

Ok K * 

Several artist pupils of Carl M. 
Roeder, the prominent New York piano 
teacher, were heard to excellent advan- 
tage in a concert at Chickering Hall, 
New York, on Feb. 10, assisted by Thurs- 
ton Noé, organist. 

Olive Hampton carried off the honors 
of the afternoon by virtue of her mu- 
sicianly playing of Saint-Saéns’ “Caprice 
on Airs from Gluck’s ‘Alceste’”, and 
Paderewski’s “Cracovienne Fantastique,” 
besides the Chopin C Sharp Minor 
Scherzo. Mr. Roeder’s daughter, Dor- 
othy, displayed much facility in several 
groups while Marie Wolf Ruth Nelson 
and Adelaide Smith played commendably. 

o* oa ok 


Esther Stone, student at the Ziegler 
Institute of Normal Singing, New York 
City, appeared in the play, “The Fire 
Brigade,” at the Westchester Theater, 
Mt. Vernon, on Feb. 15. 

* * * 

At the Kellerman Institute of Musical 
Art, Brooklyn, Mme. Buckhout present- 
ed her pupils in recital on the evening of 
Feb. 17. Those heard were Dordi Mel- 
son, Alma Mager, Katherine D. Turner, 
Agnes Rygg, Cora B. Robinson and 
Grace Bagger. These singers presented 
in praiseworthy fashion songs by Ball, 
‘Bogert, Cox, Foster, Kramer, Harris, 
Ferrata, Lang, Cadman, Saint-Saéns, 
Lynes, Fontenailles, Elliott, Van der 
Pool, Sanderson, Rusk, Terry and Han- 
del. 


Joint Gabrilowitech Recital Pleases Troy 
(N. Y.) Recital-goers 


Troy, N. Y., Feb. 21.—Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, pianist, and Clara Clemens- 
Gabrilowitsch, contralto, gave a pleasing 
joint recital last night in Y. M. C. A. 
Hall, this being one of the Chromatic Club 
concerts. The accompaniments for the 
singer were played by her husband. H. 
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PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—The San Carlo 
Opera Company gave a praiseworthy per- 
formance of “Lucia” at the Auditorium 
last night. 

* k * 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MAss.—A big and 
appreciative audience greeted the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra in Grace 
Hall recently. Many came from adjoin- 
ing cities to hear the concert. 

* * * 

ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Myrna_ Sharlow, 
prima donna soprano of the Chicago Op- 
era Company, and Heinrich Gebhard, 
the Boston pianist, gave a joint recital 
here Friday evening, Feb.. 16. 

*k * 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.— Florence Newell 
Barbour, composer and teacher, present- 
ed her pupil, Frederick Cole, in a piano 
recital at her home, Feb. 15. The lad, 
who is only fifteen, gave an unusually 
fine program. 

* * 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Jeannette Moore 
Fisher, pianist, gave two recitals in her 
home, on Feb. 19 and 20. At the first 
recital the assisting artist was Helen M. 


Grant, violinist; at the second, the 
Misses Arnold, vocalists. 
* K * 


NEWTON, MAss.—The Apollo Quartet 
of Boston, Lyman Hemenway and Wil- 
liam Whittaker, tenors; John Smallman, 
baritone, and Alexander Logan, basso, 
gave a concert to a capacity audience in 
the Methodist Church on Feb. 7. 

BS * 


ConcorbD, N. C.—Janie Alexander Pat- 
terson and Umberto Sorrentino were 
heard in concert, assisted by George Rob- 
erts, pianist, and S. K. Patterson, flaut- 
ist, under the auspices of the Patronage 


Music Study Club, Friday evening, 
Feb. 9. 

So + ok 
STorRRSs, CONN.—A _ concert by the 


famous Apollo Quartet of Boston was 
given at the Agricultural College here 
on Feb. 9. The personnel of the quartet 
is: William Whittaker and Lyman 
Hemenway, tenors; John Smallman, 
baritone, and Alexander Logan, basso. 

* ok * 


_FLINT, MicH.—Efrem Zimbalist, the 
violinist, created intense enthusiasm at 
his recent recital in the Masonic Temple. 
His art was finely displayed in a pro- 
gram which ranged from Handel to 
Kreisler. Samuel Chotzinoff accom- 
panied the recitalist capably. 

ok * * 


EVANSTON, ILL.—Charles Edwin Lut- 
ton, baritone-bass, gave a recital of Old 
English songs in Music Hall of North- 
western University School of Music, on 
Jan. 30. This was the thirty-sixth re- 
cital in the Alumni Series. Prof. G. A. 
Grant-Schaeffer supplied the accompani- 
ments. 

+ * ~ 

Troy, N. Y.—The Troy “Serenaders” 
gave an interesting concert on Feb. 19 
at the First Baptist Church, under the 
direction of Charles B. Weikel. The so- 
loists were Cecelia T. Holden, violinist 
and Theron L. Reynolds and Alexandre 
Bouchard, tenors. Margaret Wolff ac- 
companied. 

* * ok 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The local artists 
offering a recent program before the 
weekly meeting of the Friday Morning 
Music Club were Mrs. G. O. Walton, pi- 
anist; Mrs. C. W. Fairfax, vocalist, and 
Pamela Thompson, flute, with Claude 
Robeson and Dorothy Thompson, accom- 
panists. 

* * * 

MIAMI, FLA.—Both the Halcyon Hall 
and the Royal Palm hotels have intro- 
duced soloists in their Sunday night or- 
chestra concerts this season. John Oliver 
was soloist at the Halcyon Feb. 4, Mrs. 
Robert Barfield on the 11th, with a re- 
turn engagement for the 25th. Mrs. 
Barfield sang at the Royal Palm on the 
17th. 

* + * 

SAVANNAH, GA.—Mrs. J. J. Gandry’s 
pupils’ recital at the U. D. C. Hall and 
Miss Winter’s recital at Lawton Memor- 
ial were recent events of interest. The 
free Friday afternoon organ recitals, at 
the Independent Presbyterian Church, 
by its accomplished organist, L. - H. 
Baumgardner, continue to interest mu- 
sic-lovers. 


CINCINNATI, OHI0.—Cecil Davis, a 
richly gifted young pianist, gave a suc- 
cessful recital at the Cincinnati Conserv- 
atory of Music on Feb. 20. His program 
included such ambitious and trying com- 
positions as the Bach-Busoni Chaconne 
and Schumann’s Fantasie, Op. 17. A 
large audience gave the artist an ova- 
tion. : 

* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Eva Hansen, a pupil 
of O. V. Stapp, gave a piano recital on 
eb. 15. Dai Steele Ross, mezzo-contral- 
to, and Dorothy Newcomb, pianist, ap- 
peared in joint recital on the following 
day. Mrs. J. R. Stewart’s pupils per- 
formed in her studio on Feb. 17. Hilda 
l.indgren, soprano, was the soloist of the 
Vernamo Marknad. 

* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—An interesting 
violin recital was given by Gaylord Yost 
at the Hollenbeck Hall (Y. W. C. A.) on 
Feb. 28. In musiciany fashion Mr. Yost 
played his own Louisiana Suite, Roth- 
well’s “Viennese Greeting” and numbers 
by Grainger, Sarasate, Cui, Paganini 
and Bach-Kreisler. Orville Coppock was 
a capable accompanist. 


* * * 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Recent activities of 
the Brooklyn pianist, Edith Milligan 
King, include appearances for the Glee 
Club of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 
Feb. 19, at the Hotel Astor, Victor Her- 
bert, conductor; at the Crescent Club in 
December, securing a return engagement 
for Mar. 19; at the Pouch Gallery for 
Trinity Hospital, Feb. 14. 

* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Universalist 
Women’s Club heard an attractive pro- 
gram at its last meeting, Feb. 20. The 
following vocal pupils of Mrs. Susan 
Hawley Davis _ participated: Lottie 
Weltner, Mrs. Eva Willman, Mrs. Creedy 
C. Sheppard, Norman Neil and Mrs. Ella 
H. Donnelly. Lydia Meyers, violinist, 
contributed a group of solos. 

* *« co 


WARREN, OHIO.—The Dana Musical 
Institute orchestra and soloists present- 
ed the 1877th program of the school, 
Feb. 21, at Dana Hall. The soloists 
were J. Frank Williams, Richard Con- 
roy, Paul Weekes, Betty Smootz, Ruth 
Knox and L. V. Ruhl. Nellie Croyle 
was the efficient accompanist. Lynn B. 
Dana directed the orchestra. 


* * * 


St. Louis, Mo.—The five Lenten piano 
recitals by Ernest R. Kroeger were 
given a good start on Feb. 27 in the Mu- 
sical Art Hall, when the pianist was 
heard in a program of preludes and rhap- 
sodies. The remaining recitals will be 
devoted to music of the French and Rus- 
sian schools, Beethoven, American com- 
posers and Mr. Kroeger’s own works. 


* * * 


SCRANTON, PA.—Under the auspices 
of the Century Club, of which Mrs. Rob- 
ert Brand is chairman of music pro- 
grams, a concert was given on Feb. 13 
by May Mukle, the noted English ’cell- 
ist, and Harold S. Briggs, pianist. Num- 
bers by Grieg, Ariosti, Fauré, Moszkow- 
ski, Dvorak, Dunklee, MacDowell and 
Mukle were given to the evident satis- 
faction of a large gathering. 


* * * 


BROCKTON, Mass.—The third ‘“Com- 
munity Sing,” under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce, was held Sunday 
afternoon at the Colonial Theater. Mrs. 
Nellie Evans Packard, as usual, directed 
the singers in a masterly fashion, and 
Mrs. Carrie Wright Johnson, pianist; 
Frank E. Packard, organist, and Milo 
Burke, cornetist, provided the accom- 
paniments for the singing. 


* ok * 


JERSEY City, N. J.—Mabel Sniffen, a 
young pianist, organist of Simpson 
Methodist Church, gave a piano recital 
recently. Mrs. Bula Blauvelt, organist 
of Emory Church, presented four pupils 
in a piano recital recently. The par- 
ticipants were Sara Kirk, Audrey Loder, 
Laurine Baker and Clara Ward, with 
Miss Howell of Hacksettstown, N. J., and 
a pupil of William Pagdin, assisting. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Another concert for 
charitable purposes was added to the 
growing list in Brooklyn on Feb. 15, 
when Elizabeth Parks, soprano; Royal 
Dadmun, baritone; Kathryn Platt Gunn, 
violinist; Marion Tiffany Marsh, harpist, 
and William C. Bridgman, pianist, were 
heard at the Hanson Place Baptist 
Church, This was to increase a fund for 
the erection of a new Lenox Road Bap- 
tist Church. 


* * * 


NeEwaRK, N. J.—An enjoyable piano 
recital was given on Saturday evening, 
Feb. 10, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip Hopler, Newark, by the twenty- 
one pupils of Charles Roy Castner, the 
young teacher of Newark and Montclair, 
and an artist-pupil of Wilbur Follett 
Unger. Assisting was Alice Castner, 
contralto, the young teacher’s sister, who 
was capably accompanied by Edwin UI- 
rich, another Unger pupil. 

ok * * 

YorK, PAa.—More than 1000 persons 
attended the musical service given Feb. 
18, in St. Matthew’s Lutheran church by 
the chorus choir of sixty voices, the larg- 
est church organization in the city, under 
the direction of Edgar A. Frey. Two 
soloists, H. J. Robertson, tenor, and Mrs. 
Walter B. Gilbert, the latter singing the 
solo in Schubert’s “Omnipotence,” assist- 
ed the large chorus. Emma Bosshart, 
the church organist, was the accompanist. 

* * 


MARION, OHIO.—Yanula Canalos, vio- 
linist, and Jessie L. Havill, organist, 
were heard in joint recital in Trinity 
Baptist Church on the evening of Feb. 
20. These talented feminine artists were 
aided by a vocal quartet composed of 
Mrs. C. S. Johnson, soprano; Helen 
Arms, contralto; George C. Krieger, 
tenor, and Ernst C. Carl, baritone. The 
quartet sang Lehmann’s “In a Persian 
Garden.” Hazel Kline was the accom- 
panist. 

* ok * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Under the au- 
spices of the Washington Society of Fine 
Arts, Nicholas Douty lately gave two 
interesting lecture-recitals on ‘Modern 
Songs.” Music-lovers embraced the op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with 
many new compositions. Mr. Douty’s 
knowledge of the literature and his vocal 
gifts combined to make these lecture-re- 
citals especially attractive. Mary E. 
MacElree was invariably a satisfying ac- 


companist. 
* ok * 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—A capacity audi- 
ence attended the recital given by Alyin 
Ernest Belden at Cable Hall Monday, 
Feb. 19. He presented a program of 
readings and classic dances, which were 
enthusiastically received by the assem- 
bly. Mr. Belden has toured extensively 
and as this was his first appearance in 
his home town, much interest was mani- 
fested. Assisting him were Lotta Alice 
Belden, pianist, and Josepaul Savage, 
violinist. 

* * * 

NORRISTOWN, PaA.—The Norristown 
Choral Society, Ralph Kinder, conductor, 
performed scenes from Grieg’s “Olaf 
Trygvason,” besides Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise,” at its tenth concert, 
given Feb. 19, in the Grand Opera 
House. The efficient soloists were Mae 
Hotz, soprano; Maude Sproule, con- 
tralto; John Owens, tenor, and Benjamin 
F. Evans, baritone. The chorus of 160 
was assisted by twenty-five members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


* * * 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A mixed choir of 
thirty-two voices has been giving un- 
accompanied choral works in four to 
eight parts at the four o’clock services 
at All Saints’ Church this season. The 
programs have included a number of 
worthy Russian works. The aim of Di- 
rector N. Lindsey Norden is to give only 
genuine religious music. These services, 
which are one hour in length, will be con- 
tinued until the end of the season. Dur- 
ing the last four Sundays in Lent special 
musical services will be given at the 


same hour. 
BS * co 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A Tosti evening of 
song was given at the Knights of Colum- 
bus Hall on Feb. 19, the artists being 
Grace M. Liddane, soprano; Mrs. Sybil 
Nickson Carey, contralto; Frederick J. 
Maples, tenor; John J. Fogarty, baritone, 
and Nathan Brenner, violinist. The ac- 
companists were Edna Walsh and Ed- 
ward J. Delehanty. A paper on the life 
and works of Tosti was read by Dr. M. 
P. Flattery, organist. Miss Liddane is 
a pupil of Dr. Carl Dufft of New York. 
This was her first appearance before 
an Albany audience and she made an 
excellent impression. 

* * * 


NEewARK, N. J.—The fourth low-priced 
civic concert at the Robert Treat School 


was given Feb. 16, under the direction 
of Principal Martin L. Cox. Herbert 
Sachs-Hirsch, pianist, performed two 
fine numbers, dedicated to him by the 
composers. These were Dr. Edward 
Schaaf’s “Impromptu” in G Flat and 
Edoardo Celli’s “Pappilons.” Numbers 
were given by the Stanley Quartet, 
Louise MacMahon, soprano; Flora 
Hardie, contralto; Charles Henry Hart 
(substituting for Joseph Mathieu), 
tenor, and James Stanley, bass. The 
performers were all heartily applauded. 
a * * 


Boston.—Wright Symons, baritone. 
and Havrah Hubbard, of operalogue 
fame, were the musical guests of honor 
at the monthly luncheon of the Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, held in the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, on Feb. 20. Mr. Hubbard 
gave a brief address on the topic of 
“Opera in English,” and Mr. Symons, 
ably accompanied at the piano by Wil- 
helmina Keniston, sang some Old Italian, 
Modern French and Modern English 
songs. His artistic singing of these was 
warmly applauded. Margaret Whittaker, 
violinist, opened the musical program 
with two solo numbers. 

ok ck * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Gaul’s cantata, 
“The Ten Virgins,” was given in the 
First Baptist Church on Feb. 18 by a 
mixed chorus directed by Herbert H. 
Cutler. The soloists were Hazel Nichols, 
soprano; Marion C. Munson, contralto; 
George Owen, tenor, and Stanley N. 
Beans, basso. The Lotus Male Quartet 
of Boston, composed of Robert Martin 
and William Hicks, tenors; Nelson Ray- 
mond, baritone, and Frank Connell, 
basso, assisted by Dorothy Carpenter, 
reader, in a concert at the Casino, on 
Feb. 16. Horace Taylor gave a chil- 
dren’s hour after the concert, explaining 
various bird songs. 

* * ok 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The choir of St. 
John’s Church gave Stainer’s “Cruci- 
fixion” on Feb. 17, under the direction of 
Daniel Crough, organist and choirmaster. 
The augmented choir was aided by Wil- 
liam F. Curtin, of Schenectady, and Wil- 
liam F. Sheehan, of Troy, tenors, and 
Frank X. Breymaier, the local basso. The 
musical service also included the duet, 
“Quis est Homo,” from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater,” sung by Margaret Callahan, of 
Schenectady, and Mrs. James J. Con- 
nors, of Albany. Anna Leavett and Mar- 
garet Orchard, pupils of Mrs. Isabelle 
Lambert Preston, gave a joint piano and 
vocal recital on Feb. 18 at the Y. W. C. A. 


* * * 


HAGERSTOWN, Mp. — The Current 
Events Club gave a program of Amer- 
ican folk-lore and folk-song, Feb. 8. In- 
troductory remarks were made by Mrs. 
Zeigler. The first half of the program 
was devoted to Indian music, MacDow- 
ell’s “From an Indian Lodge” being per- 
formed and a group of Arthur Farwell’s 
compositions, including the “Rain 
Chant” from the Navajos, “Approach 
of the Thunder God” and “Song of the 
Ghost Dance.” Mrs. Ferguson gave a 
number of Joel Chandler Harris’s “Uncle 
Remus” stories in the second part of 
the program, devoted to negro folk lore. 


Charles Howard Roderick, violinist, 
played A. Walter Kramer’s “Chant 
Négre.”’ 

* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— The Von Un- 
schuld Trio gave its second concert of 
chamber music recently, being assisted 
by Len C. Newell, bass-violin; Anton 
Pointner, viola, and eight-year-old Made- 
leine Von Unschuld, pianist. Before the 
College Women’s Clubs, the Nevin Quar- 
tet lately gave a varied program of solos 
and ensemble numbers. The members 
are Ruth W. Simpson, Florence Steffens, 
Elsie C. Small and Nellie N. Shore. Flor- 
ence K. Salin was at the piano. The 
quartet was assisted by Guadaloupe Sil- 
vester, a Philippine pianist. The Marine 
Band and the Nation Quartet furnished 
the program at the Washington’s Birth- 
day celebration under the joint auspices 
of the Sons and Daughters of the Amer- 


ican Revolution. 
ok * ok 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A paper on composers 
was read by Mrs. J. W. Pattison at the re- 
cent Monday Musical Club meeting. The 
vocal numbers were arranged by Mrs. 
Christian T. Martin and included solos by 
L. Hutchins, Mrs. Daniel S. Benton and 
Mrs. Wendell M. Milks, sopranos; Mrs. 
Walter Flansburg, Mrs. Horatio S. Bel- 
lows and Mrs. W. D. K. Wright; a duet 
by Mrs. Christian T. Martin and Mrs. 
Frederick W. Kerner, and a trio by Mrs. 
George M. Quackenboss, Mrs. Horatio S. 
Bellows and Mrs. W. D. K. Wright. The 
instrumental program was in charge of 
Mrs. Henrietta Gainsley-Cross and in- 
cluded piano solos by Mrs. George Elwell 
and Mrs. Cross, piano duet by Esther D. 
Keneston and Lydia F. Stevens, and a 
violin solo by Julia M. Verch. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MusICAL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weeks from date 
of publication can be included in this list. 


Individuals 


Althouse, Paul—Erie, Pa., Mar. 9; 
zoo, Mich., Mar. 10. 

Austin, Florence—Charlotte, N. C., Mar. 
Greensboro, N. C., Mar. 7; Dunham, N. ¢ 
Mar. 1 


Kalama- 


’ 
wey 
’ 


Mar. 9; Winston-Salem, N. C., re 
Lynchburg, Va., Mar. 14. Roanoke, Va., Mar. 
16; Norfolk, Va., Mar. 19. 

Baker, Martha Atwood—Plymouth, Mass., 
Mar. 8; Newton, Mass., Mar. 14. 

Barstow, Vera—New York (4®olian Hall), 


Mar. 19. 

Beach, Mrs. 
Mar. 15. 

Bonnet, Joseph—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Mar. 17. 

Brenska, Zabetta—Erie, Pa., Mar. 9. 

Buckhout, Mme.—New York, Mar. 3; 
Brooklyn, Mar. 5; New York, Mar. 10; Brook- 
lvn, Mar. 13; New York, Mar. 15. 

Casals, Susan Metcalfe—Cincinnati, 
2, Be 
Cavalleri-Muratore (Concert Tour)—Long 
Beach, Cal., Mar. 2; Los Angeles, Mar. 3; 
Denver, Mar. 7; Kansas City, Mar. 10; Chi- 
cago, Mar. 16. 

Clark, Charles W.—Chicago, Mar. 4; Mani- 
towoec, Wis., Mar. 18. 

Christie, Winifred—Boston, Mar. 3; Prince- 
ton, N. J., Mar. 9; Montreal, Mar, 12. 

Cole, Viola—Chicago, Mar. 12. 

Copeland, George—Cleveland, Mar. 8; Bos- 
ton, Mar. 19. 


H. H. A.—Glen Ridge, N. J, 


Mar. 


Mil- 


Craft, Marcella—Chicago, Mar. 12; 
waukee, Mar. 15. 
Culp, Julia—Providence, R. I., Mar. 4; 


Baltimore, Mar. 8; Washington, D. C., Mar. 
9: Delaware, O.,.Mar. 12; Kansas City, Mar. 
15; Boston, Mar. 18; Philadelphia, Mar. 20. 
Czerwonky, Richard—Minneapolis, Mar. 11. 
Day, Louise—Bloomington, Ind., Mar. 2. 
Del Valle, Loretta—Havana, Mar. 2; St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Mar. 5; Tampa, Mar. 6; St. 
Augustine, Fla., Mar. 7; Jacksonville, Fla., 
Mar. 8. 
Donahue, Lester—New York (®#olian Hall), 
Mar. 15. 
Dubinsky, Viadimir—Bay 
School), Brooklyn, Mar. 13. 
Easton, Florence—Richmond, Va., Mar. 3. 
Ellerman, Amy—Brooklyn, Mar. 11. 
Elman, Mischa—New York (®#olian Hall), 
Mar. 
Ferguson, Bernard—BLoston, Mar. 5. 
Friedberg, Cari—New York, Mar. 9; 
ton, Mar. 23, 24. 


Ridge (High 


Bos- 


Frijsh, Mme. Povia—New York (Aésolian 
Hall), Mar. 16. Montreal, Mar. 12; Provi- 
dence, R. I., Mar. 14; Lafayette, Ind., 
Mar. 16. 


Galli-Curci, Amelita—Boston, Mar. 11. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—New York (#olian 
Hall), Apr. 10 

Garrison, Mabe!—Flint, Mich., Mar. 15. 

Gebhard, Heinrich—Leominster, Mass., 
Mar. 9: Brockton, Mass., Mar. 12; Boston, 
Mar. 13. 

Gideon, Constance and He 
lege, Mar. 2; Lynn, Mar. 7; 
Mar. 9; New Haven, Mar. 12; 
13; Clark College, Mar. 16. 

Gilberté, Hallett—Winnipeg, Can., Mar. 5; 


Henry—Clark Col- 
Clark College, 
Lawrence, Mar. 


Calgary, Can., Mar. 12; Vancouver, B. C., 
Mar. 19. 
Gilkinson, Myrta—Schlenberg, Tex., Mar. 


3: Halletsville, Tex., Mar. 5; Yoakum, Tex., 
Mar. 6; Centre Point, Mar. 7; Jourdanton, 
Tex., Mar. 8; Pearsall, Tex., Mar. 9; Sabinal, 
Tex., Mar. 10; Seguin, Tex., Mar. 12; Stock- 
dale, Tex., Mar. 13; Nixon, Tex., Mar. 14; 
Cuero, Tex., Mar. 15; Kennedy, Tex., Mar. 
16; Alice, Tex., Mar. 17. 

Giorni, Aurelio—Moline, Ill., Mar. 12; Chi- 
cago, Mar. 13; Philadelphia, Mar. 13. 


Gotthelf, Claude—Chelsea, Mar. 2; Fall 
River, Mar. 5; Philadelphia, Mar. 6; New 


York, Mar. 8; Framingham (afternoon), Mar. 
12: Boston (evening), Mar. 12; Chester, Pa., 
Mar. 13; Bridgeport, Mar. 14; Portland, Mar. 
21. 

Grainger, Percy—Minneapolis, 
Providence, Mar. 18. 

Griswold, Zona Maie—Hackensack, N. J., 
Mar. 15. 

Gunn, 
and 20. 

Gutman, Elizabeth—Boston, Mar. 2; Balti- 
more, Mar. 16 

Hackett, Arthur—Winchester, Mass., 
4. Boston, Mar. 9; St. Louis, Mar. 20. 

Hambourg, Boris—Cleveland, Mar. 18. 


Mar. 9; 
Mar. 10 


Kathryn Platt—Brooklyn, 


Mar. 


Harris, George, Jr.—New York (#olian 
Hall), Mar. 8. 

Hazard, Marguerite—Mt. Kisco, N. Y., 
Mar. 2 


23. 

Heinrich, Julia—New York (®olian Hall), 
Mar. 

Hampel, Frieda—Chicago, Mar. 4; Colorado 
Springs, Mar. 16; Denver, Mar. 20. 

Holterhoff, Leila—Rochester, Mar. 20; Al- 
bany, Mar. 22. 

Hubbard, Havrah (Operalogues)—Chelsea, 
Mar. 2: Fall River, Mar. 5; Philadelphia, 
Mar. 6: New York, Mar. 8; Framingham 
(afternoon), Mar. 12; Boston (evening), 
Mar. 12; Chester, Pa., Mar. 13; Bridgeport, 
Mar. 14; Portland, Me., Mar. 21. 

Hughes, Edwin—New York, Mar. 14. 

Hull, Gertrude—Minneapolis, Mar. 18. 

Ingram, Frances—Kalamazoo, Mich., Mar. 
10; Chicago, Mar. 21. 

Jacobinoff, Sascha—Philadelphia, Mar, 13. 

Jefferds, Geneva—Providence, R. I., Mar. 12. 

Jomelli, Mme. Jeanne—Winnipeg, Can., 
Mar. 5: Calgary, Can., Mar. 12; Vancouver, 
B. C., Mar. 19. 

Kaiser, Marie—Chicago, Mar. 14. 

Karle, Theo.—Youngstown, Mar. 5; Fred- 
erick, Md., Mar. 6; Washington, Mar. 7; Troy, 
Mar. 8: Sewickley, Mar. 12: Greenburg, Mar. 
13; New Wilmington, Pa., Mar. 15. 





Kouns, Nellie and Sara—La Grande, Ind., 
Mar. 2. 
Kreidler, Louis—Western Springs, Ill., Mar. 
2; Tempel, Tex., Mar. 8. 
Kreisler, Fritz—Minneapolis, 
Larid, Harold — East 
(Women’s Club), Mar. 6. 
Langenhan, Christine—New York 
Hall), Mar. 5. 
OF attain. Ethel—Hollidaysburg, Pa., Mar. 


Mar. 16. 
Orange, N. J. 


(ALolian 


Lund, Charlotte—New York (Hotel Astor), 
Mar. 26. 


Maclennan, Francis — Richmond, Va., 
Mar. 38. 

Madriguera, Paquita—New York (®olian 
Hall), Mar. 9. 

Mannes, Clara and David—New York 


(£olian Hall), Mar. 16. 


Martin, Frederic—Bay Ridge, N. Xx; 
Mar. 13. 
Miller, Christine—Jacksonville, Fla., Mar. 


2; Nashville, Tenn., Mar. 5; Indianapolis, 
Ind., Mar. 9; Wausau, Wis., Mar. 12: Huron, 
S. D., Mar. 14; Sioux Falls, S. D., Mar. .15. 
Miller, Reed—Sweet Briar, Va., Mar. 5; 
Gloversville, N. Y., Mar. 13. 
Morris, Etta Hamilton—Brooklyn, Mar. 2, 
6; New York, Mar. 15. 


Novaes, Guiomar—New York (Aolian 
Hall), Mar. 18. 

Ornstein, Leo—Boston, Mar. 3. 

Orrell, Lucille—Newark, N. J., Mar. 10. 


Parks, Elizabeth—New York, Mar. 2. 
_Peege, Charlotte—Warren, O., Mar. 5; Al- 
liance, O., Mar. 6; New Philadelphia, Pa., 
Mar. 7; Warren, O., Mar. 12; Alliance, O., 
Mar. 13; Indianapolis, Ind., Apr. 12. 


Platt, Richard—Boston, Mar. 5. 

Purdy, Constance — Wilmington, Del., 
Mar. 20. j 

Rasley, George — Cambridge, Mass., Mar. 
15; Princeton, N. J., Mar. 16. 

Rackoff, Isabelle—New York (®£olian 


Hall), Mar. 10. 

Renard, Rosita—New York (4®olian Hall), 
Mar. 12. 

Rogers, Francis—New York (£olian Hall), 
Mar. 3.- 

Simmons, William—Woodmere, L. I., Mar. 
4; New York City, Mar. 4; Woodmere, L. I., 
Mar. 17. 


Spalding, Albert—Havana, Mar. 2; St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Mar. 5; Tampa, Mar. 6; St. 
Augustine, Fla., Mar. 7; Jacksonville, Fla., 
Mar. 8 


Spross, Charles Gilbert—New York, Mar. 3; 
Hanover, N. H., Mar. 6; Waterbury, Conn., 
Mar. 26; Portland, Mar. 22; New Orleans, La., 
Mar. 26; Macon, Ga., Mar. 29. 

Stephenson, Arnolde—Chicago, Mar. 7. 

Stanley, Helen—Boston, Mar. 32. 

Thal, Della—Chicago, Mar. 4. 

Trnka, Alois—New York (®£olian 
Mar. 12. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—Sweet Briar, Va, 
Mar. 5: Gloversville, N. Y.; Mar. 13; New 
London, Conn., Mar. 19; Erie, Pa., Mar. 21. 


Hall), 


Verd, Jean—Brooklyn, Mar. 8 (Kneisel 
Quartet); New York, Mar. 9, 10. 
Volpe, Marie—New York (olian 
Mar. 19. 
Wheeler, William—New York, Mar. 18. 
Williams, Grace Bonner—Boston, Mar. 8. 
Wilkinson, Winston—Jefferson City, Mo., 
Mar. 12. 
Ysaye, Eugen—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Mar. 3; Boston, Mar. 4 
Zeisler, Fannie Bloomfield—Chicago, Mar. 
3. 


Hall), 


9 


“~, 


Zucca, Mana—New York (%®olian Hall), 
Mar. 17. 
Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Mar. 15, 17. 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra—Chicago, 
Mar. 2, 3, 9, 10; Milwaukee, Mar. 19. 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — Cincin- 


9» 


nati, Mar. 2, 3 
Flonzaley Quartet—New 
Hall), Mar. 13. 


York (A#Xolian 


Fischer Quartet, Elsa—Hartford, Mar. 12 
Columbus, Mar. 13; Washington, Mar. 14; 
Bloomington, Mar. 15; Kendalville, Mar. 16; 


Frankfort, Mar. 17; Fremont, O., Mar. 20. 

Franko, Sam (Concert of Old Music)—New 
York (4¢olian Hall), Mar. 11. 

Kneisel Quartet—Baltimore, Mar. 2; New 
York (A®olian Hall), Mar. 6; Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Institute), Mar. 8; Princeton, N. J. (Prince- 
ton University), Mar. 9; Boston, Mar. 138; 
Northampton, Mass., Mar. 14; Yale 
versity, New Haven, Mar. 15. 

Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra—Los 
Angeles, Cal., Mar. 2, 3, 16, 17, Apr. 6. 7. 

Mead Quartet, Olive—New York (®olian 
Hall), Mar. 9. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Mar. 2, 4, 9, 11, 16, 18, 23, 30. 

People’s Symphony Concert—New York 
(Washington Irving High School), ‘Mar. 10, 
23, April 7. 

Philharmonic Society of New York—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Mar. 2, 4, 9, 10. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—San 
Francisco, Mar. 2, 4. 

Sinsheimer Quartet—New York 
Cultyre School), Mar. 15. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, 
Mar. 4, 9, 10, 11, 16, 17, 18, 28, 24, 25; Colum- 
bia Mo., Mar. 5. 

‘““Societé des Instruments 
York (A¢olian Hall), Mar. 7. 

Symphony Society of New York—New York 


Uni- 


~ . 
(Ethical 


Anciens’’—New 


(Carnegie Hall), Mar. 3; (4®olian Hall), 
Mar. 4. 

Tollefsen Trio—New York (Bohemians), 
Mar. 5: New York (Washington Irving High 


School), Mar. 10; Vassar College, Mar. 21; 
Brooklyn, Mar. 25; Montclair, N. J., Mar. 26. 


White Trumpet Quartet, Edna—Brooklyn, 


Mar. 4: New York City, Mar. 9; Brooklyn, 
Mar. 11; New York City, Mar. 12; Passaic, 


Mar. 13; Brooklyn, Mar. 18. 


Young People’s Svmphony Concerts—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Mar. 10. 





WRIGHT SYMONS IN DEBUT 


Baritone Gives Attractive Recital of 
Songs in Boston 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 17.—Wright 
Symons, baritone, gave a song recital in 
Jordan Hall yesterday afternoon, assist- 
ed by Richard Hageman, as accompanist. 
It was his first appearance here in re- 
cital; he has returned from study in 
Europe, where he was favorably received 
in opera and concert. 

Mr. Symons’s program was a happy 
arrangement of interesting and in many 
instances unfamiliar Italian, French and 
English songs. His singing of them in 
every particular of artistic delivery was 
most satisfying. His voice is a _ bari- 
tone, rich in color and of virile and yet 
refined quality. He grasped the content 
and flavor of every song and convincing- 
ly imparted these to his listeners. In 
the “Bois Epais” of Lully his admir- 


able legato and beauty in toral color- 
ing made his singing of this song one 
of the particularly artistic spots in the 
program. Other songs worthy of spe- 
cial mention, for the singer’s praise- 
worthy delivery of them, were the “Vit- 
toria, Vittoria” of Carissimi, “Fleur 
dans un Livre,” H. De Fontenailles, and 
“Air De Rysoor” from “Patrie,” Pala- 
dilhe. Two songs of Mr. Hageman’s, 
“Do Not Go, My Love,” and “May 
Night,” c!osed the program. Both singer 
and composer were heartily applauded 
and shared the honors in these songs. 
There was a large and representative 
audience. W. OH. L. 


Elizabeth Parks Heard in Recital 

Elizabeth Parks, the young American 
soprano, on March 2 gave a song recital 
under the auspices of the Kennedy House 
Settlement at the home of Mrs. John D. 
Cornell, New York, assisted by Mrs. 
I’lorence Wessell at the piano. 


INSTITUTE PLAYERS 
PERFORM CAPABLY 


Frank Damrosch Directs School 
Orchestra in Its Annual 
Concert 
Displaying genuinely artistic attri- 
butes, a number of students of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art, together with the 
Institute Orchestra, under Dr. Frank 
Damrosch’s experienced direction, de- 
lighted a large and liberally disposed au- 
dience at AXolian Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 24. This was the fourth annual 
event of its kind, being presented under 
the auspices of the Auxiliary Society of 

the Institute. 

The program was ambitious, but its 
difficulties were encompassed with strik- 
ing ease and excellence. It opened with 
Chadwick’s Overture, ‘Melpomene,” 
played by the orchestra. Karl H. Kraeu- 
ter, violinist, and Gerald S. Kunz, viola, 
earned a generous measure of applause 
for their performance of the Allegro 
maestoso of Mozart’s “Sinfonia concer- 


tante.” Max Weinstein, baritone, carried 
off the honors of the evening with his 
singing of the “Largo al factotum” from 
“Il Barbiere.” His reading was charged 
with virility, poise and appreciation of 
this noted aria’s content. Katie Bacon 
played the first two movements of the 
suave Saint-Saéns G Minor Piano Con- 
certo with uncommon distinction and 
polish. Joseph Wynne provided the 
Presto finale. He was probably handi- 
capped by nervousness, for his version of 
this ungrateful movement was icy. 

The orchestra coped successfully with 
the opening movement of Beethoven’s 
“Eroica,” following which Lillian M. El- 
liott, soprano, sang “Sparsa é dj rose” 
from “Lucia,” with the flute obbligato 
played by Louis H. Babst. Laura M. D. 
Tappen, cellist, was earnestly applauded 
for her interpretation of Bruch’s “Ave 
Maria,” and the program was concluded 
with a moving performance of the In- 
troduction to Act Three, Dance of the 
Apprentices and Apotheosis, from “Meis- 
tersinger.” A feature of the concert was 
the fact that the orchestra participated 
in every number on the program. 


B. R. 
Laura Littlefield Appears with Orchestra 
in Boston 
Boston, MaAss., Feb. 21. — Laura 
Littlefield, soprano, was the assisting 


soloist to the Kuntz Orchestra, Daniel 
Kuntz, leader, at its seventh concert in 
a series of eight, given at the Algon- 
quin Club last Sunday afternoon. Mrs. 
Littlefield sang the Bird Song from 
“Pagliacci” and songs in English. Her 
voice of luscious quality and refined con- 
trol and her discerning interpretative 
ability were heartily appreciated by the 
audience. The orchestra, with its capa- 
ble director, played various numbers, and 
Mr. Charles De Mailly played two flute 
solos by Godard. These performances 
were also heartily applauded. 











Philip Werlein 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 26.—New 
Orleans musical and social circles were 
shocked by the death here on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday of Philip Werlein, one of 
the foremost men in the music activi- 
ties of the city and long the principal 
supporter of the French opera. 

Mr. Werlein had been ill for a short 
period and grippe developed into pneu- 
monia, from which his death resulted. 
The funeral was held on Friday morning 
last, from his residence on St. Charles 
Street, the Rev. S. Halsey Werlein, an 
uncle of the deceased, officiating. In- 
terment was in the Metarie Cemetery. 

Among the many music institutions in 
which Mr. Werlein was actively inter- 
ested was the New Orleans Philharmonic 
Society. As head of the house of Philip 
Werlein, Ltd., piano retailers, Mr. Wer- 
lein exerted a strong influence in the 


music and music publishing business of 
the city, as well as in professional and 
artistic life. 

Mr. Werlein married Elizabeth Thomas 
of Bay City, Mich., and four children 
were born—three girls and a boy—Betty, 
Lorraine and Evelyn, and Philip, Jr. 
With their mother, the children were at 
the bedside of Mr. Werlein when he 
died. 

How greatly Mr. Werlein was es- 
teemed by his fellow citizens may be 
judged from the fact that when his ill- 
ness assumed its most serious form, po- 
lice were stationed in the street near his 
residence to caution passing motor and 
vehicular traffic against unnecessary 
noise. Following his death, Mayor Behr- 
man made a public tribute to him. 

At the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Piano Merchants of 
America, held at the Hotel Astor in New 
York in June of last year, Mr. Werlein 
introduced a_ resolution of grateful 
acknowledgment upon behalf of the as- 
sociated piano and music trades of the 
country, for the great work accomplished 
in the uplift of American music by John 
C. Freund, the editor of MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA. This resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 


Willy von Sachs 
A cable sent on Feb. 24 to A. Morris 
Bagby by Ambassador Penfield, an- 
nounced the death in Vienna of Willy 


von Sachs, a well-known writer on musi- 
cal topics and a contributer to the Sun, 
the Evening Pest and other New York 


newspapers. From 1886 to 1892 he was 
music critic of the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. He was about sixty years 


old and he had been in this country 
for the last time ten years. Willy 
von Sachs had a very large acquaintance 
in this country and in Europe. 

His father, William von Sachs, emi- 
grated to New York about 1850. His 
two sons, Julius and Wilhelm, moved to 
Vienna after his death, some twenty- 
five years ago. 


Mrs. David Uhl 


GRAND RaApips, MICH., Feb. 22.— 
Memorial services were held Monday 
afternoon, at the St. Cecelia Auditorium 
for the late Mrs. David Uhl. Appropri- 
ate music was performed by members 
of the St. Cecelia Society, the religious 
services being conducted by Dean White. 

Mrs. Uhl was charter member of the 
St. Cecelia Society and was the prime 
instigator in the erection of its building. 
She was president of the society for six 
years. 

At the World’s Fair Exposition she, 
with Mrs. Theodore Thomas, conceived 
the idea of a national federation of 
music. Thus the National Federation of 
Music Clubs was established, of which 
Mrs. Uhl was first president. E. H. 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK IN 
TAXICAB SMASH-UP 


Famous Contralto Injured while 
Returning from “‘Movies”’ 
in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Feb. 24.—After singing yes- 
terday at the St. Louis Symphony con- 
cert, Mme. Schumann-Heink, the famous 
contralto, was seriously injured last 
night when a taxicab in which she was 
riding was struck by a street car as she 
was leaving the Shenandoah Theater. 
With her accompanist, Edith Evans, she 
had attended a performance of the 
“movies” and just as her cab was about 
to leave the curb it was struck by the 


car, and both Mme. Schumann-Heink and 
Miss Evans were thrown into the street. 
They were taken to a nearby drug store 
and immediately rushed to the hotel, 
where Dr. Robert E. Wilson treated the 
diva. She has two fractured ribs, a se- 
verely lacerated arm and possible in- 
ternal injuries and will be confined to 
her bed for at least three weeks. The 
accident will seriously affect her breath- 
ing for the time being. This has necessi- 
tated the cancellation of about fifteen 
engagements including appearances in 
New York and Washington. Miss Evans 
suffered a few minor bruises. 

The regular Symphony Concert was 
given this evening and in place of the 
numbers by Mme. Schumann-Heink, Mr. 
Zach played the Prelude to “Lohengrin” 
and “Die Meistersinger” and the proces- 
sion of the Knights of the Holy Grail 
from “Parsifal,” making an entire pro- 
gram composed of orchestral numbers by 
Richard Wagner. H. W. C. 








KREISLER WITH PHILHARMONIC 





Violinist and Orchestra Perform Before 
Capacity Audience 


It was not surprising to see the sign 
“All Seats Sold” in the lobby of Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Sunday afternoon, 
eb. 25, when the Philharmonic Society 
gave its 1145th concert, with Fritz 
Kreisler as soloist. Even without an as- 
sisting artist as formidable as Mr. 
Kreisler, these concerts have been draw- 
ing capacity houses all season. 

Mr. Stransky led the _ orchestra 
through the Second Symphony of Si- 
belius, which he played earlier in the 
season; the Prelude to Act III of Hum- 
perdinck’s “K®onigskinder,” the Love 
Scene from Strauss’s “Feuersnot” and 
Chabrier’s “Espafa” Rhapsody. The 
audience found much to enjoy in all 
this music and was enthusiastic through- 
out. 

Mr. Kreisler received a tremendous 
ovation after his brilliant performance 
of Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in D Major. 
He played with his customary refinement 
and technical excellence. H. B. 





Enrico Scognamillo Gives Party to Cele- 
brate Caruso’s Forty-fourth Birthday 


To celebrate Caruso’s forty-fourth 
birthday, Enrico Scognamillo gave a 
party for the tenor in his apartment 
last Saturday evening. A musicale was 
given in which Leo Ornstein, pianist; 
Valentina Crespi, violinist; Carlos Sal- 
zedo, harpist, and Victoria Boshko, pian- 
ist, participated. Nahan Franko played 
a violin number composed by Mr. Caruso 
and Mr. Scognamillo entertained the 
g. -te with a few ’cello solos. Among 
the guests were Mr. and Mrs. Giorgio 
Polacco, Mr. and Mrs. Pasquale Amato, 
Giuseppe de Luca, Mr. and Mrs. Gen- 
naro Papi, Andres de Segurola, Jean 
Cooper, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Johnston, 
M. H. Hanson, Mme. Marie Rappold, 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Weil, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. C. Coppicus, Mr. and Mrs. Noble Mc- 
Connell and Martha Maynard. 





Mr. and Mrs. John McCormack gave a 
dinner at their home in New York on 
Monday, Feb. 26, in honor of Mme. 
Amelita Galli-Curci, the noted coloratura 
soprano. 














PASTIMES THAT HELP OPERA STARS TO 
WHILE AWAY ‘SHUT-IN’ HOURS AT HOME 
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Photo by Bain News Service 


Two Metropolitan Opera Stars “At Home.” On the Left, Giuseppe De Luca Enjoying a Game of Solitaire. On the Right, Luca 
Botta Snapped While Serenading Himself on the Guitar 


HILE most of the Metrupolitan 
Opera stars are of a highly soci- 

able nature, there are many hours when 
they find it expedient to remain quietly 


at home, owing to bad weather, or to 
the necessity for complete rest. This 
is one reason why some of them have 
adopted various idle-hour pastimes, such 


as those of Giuseppe de Luca and Luca 


Botta seen above. 


The mental relaxation of solitaire ap- 
peals to the noted Italian baritone and 
evidently leaves him in the same good 
humor in which we find him when he 
bubbles forth the “Figaro! Figaro! 
Figaro!” of his “Largo al Factotum” in 
“The Barber of Seville.” Incidentally, he 
might well be singing a Mirror Song 
in the above snapshot so cleverly has 
the photographer caught his reflection 
on the polished table (which, by the way 


speaks volumes for the good housekeep- 
ing of the charming Signora de Luca). 

As related recently in an interview 
with Mr. Botta in MUSICAL AMERICA, 
the popular tenor is mastering the gui- 
tar so that he may accompany himself 
when he sings Neapolitan songs by moon- 
light @ la barcarolle on Long Lake dur- 
ing his summer vacation. The photo- 
graph has caught the singer-guitarist in 
the middle of a phrase. 





DE KOVEN OPERA ON MAR. 8 





“Canterbury Pilgrims” Latest Novelty in 
Metropolitan List 


General Manager Gatti-Casazza, who, 
since assuming the direction of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company has produced 
four operas in English by American com- 
posers, announces the premiére of a 
fifth, “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” for 
Thursday evening, March 8. 


The music of “The Canterbury Pil- 
grims” is by Reginald de Koven and 
the book by Percy MacKaye. The scen- 
ery is from the brush of Homer Emens, 
while the costumes were designed by 
Livingston Platt. The stage manage- 
ment has been in the hands of Richard 
Ordynski, especially engaged for this 
work and the chorus trained by Giulio 
Setti. The rehearsals have been under 
the direction of Artur Bodanzky, who 


will conduct the performance. The cast 
of “The Canterbury Pilgrims” will be 
as follows: 


Chaucer, Johannes Sembach; The Wife of 
Bath, Margaret Ober; The Prioress, Edith 
Mason; The Squire, Paul Althouse; King 
Richard II, Albert Reiss; Johanna, Marie 


Sundelius; The Friar, Max Bloch; Joannes, 
Pietro Audisio; The Knight, Robert Leon- 
hardt, Man of Law, The Miller, Basil Ruys- 
dael; The Herald, Riccardo Tegani; The 
Host, Giulio Rossi; Two Girls, Minnie Egener 
and Marie Tiffany; The Pardoner, Julius 
Bayer; The Summoner, Cari Schlagel; The 
Shipman, Mario Laurenti; The Cook, Pom- 
pilio Malatesta. 
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